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CHAPTER 1 
Introducing Hell in Islamic Studies 


Christian Lange 


In regard to the afterlife, scholars of Islam in the West have demonstrated a 
remarkably irenic temper, preferring to give far more attention to paradise than 
to hell. The Islamic hell, for the most part, has been viewed as no more than 
the mirror image of paradise, an ugly reflection of the beauties and the joys 
in heaven. Consequently, it has been considered a phenomenon of secondary 
logical and ontological order, as well as interest. The few general overviews 
of Islamic eschatology largely bypass the infernal regions,! and the dedicated 
studies of the Islamic paradise, of which there are a fair number? cannot be 
said to be paralleled by the same number of scholarly forays into the Islamic 
hell.? While the entry on paradise in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam (1954-2005) counts eleven columns in the printed edition, its entry 


1 The most widely cited studies of this kind are Smith/Haddad, Islamic understanding, and 
El-Saleh, La vie future, each of whom pays much less attention to hell than to paradise. Also 
shorter overviews tend in this direction. See, for example, the classic study by Meier, The 
ultimate origin; or the stimulating essay by Reinhart, The here and the hereafter. 

2 Al-Azmeh, Rhetoric for the senses; Lange, Paradise in the Islamic religious imagination; 
Lohlker/Nowak, Das islamische Paradies; MacDonald, Islamic eschatology—v1; Raven, A 
Kitab al-Azama; Rosenthal, Reflections on love; Schimmel, The celestial garden. See also the 
numerous studies of aspects of paradise in the Quran, for example Horovitz, Das koranische 
Paradies; Jenkinson, Rivers of paradise; Lange, The discovery of paradise; Neuwirth, Reclaiming 
paradise lost; O'Shaughnessy, Eschatological themes, 76-107; Tubach, Schönheiten; Wendell, 
The denizens of paradise. 

3 Exceptions include Lange, Islamische Hóllenvorstellungen; idem, Justice, punishment, 101-75; 
idem, Where on earth is hell?; Thomassen, Islamic hell. Some studies deal with aspects of hell 
in the Quran. See Jeschke, Gahannam und al-nar; Radscheit, Hóllenbaum; O’Shaughnessy, 
The seven names. The only book-length study is the PhD dissertation of Jonas Meyer, Die 
Holle im Islam (Basel 1901). Meyer’s study, however, is largely a paraphrase of certain hell sec- 
tions in a medieval eschatological manual, the al-Takhwif min al-nar of Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali 
(d. 795/1393), and as such offers little analysis. See also Hamza, To Hell and back, which deals 
specifically with the emergence, in the early centuries, of the theological doctrine of the 
temporary punishment in hell of Muslim sinners. 
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on hell is awarded less than one column.‘ The more recent Encyclopaedia of 
the Quran (2001-6) shows a more balanced approach, but still favors paradise 
(sixteen columns) over hell (twelve columns) Scholarly symposia and 
museum exhibits in the area of Islamic eschatology likewise gravitate toward 
the upper regions of the otherworld.* 


1 Why (Not) Hell? 


There are two reasons, in my view, for this neglect of hell in Western Islamic 
Studies.’ The first is quite simply that hell is not a particularly comfortable 
space to inhabit, whether for sinners or scholars. The stigma of bad religion 
adheres to it, as if it were a subject not worthy of the academy’s quest for truth 
and beauty.® In fact, unless the subject is sublimated into philosophical, ethi- 
cal and psychological discourse, any kind of eschatology is regularly met with 
suspicion by scholars of Islam. “The whole basic view of ultimate origins and 
the hereafter,” wrote Fritz Meier, “is hidden in Islamic literature behind a deco- 
rative structure of baroque traditions.’ One recognizes in such statements a 
preference for “profound” rather than “decorative” structures, for taxonomy 
and categorization, for theological rationalization of the "ultimate" When the 
literature is found to be internally diverse, or even contradictory (as is the case 


4 Gardet, Djanna; idem, Djahannam. Both entries were published in 1965. The entry on *al-Nar" 
(1995) deals exclusively with fire as one of the four elements. 

5 Kinberg, Paradise; Gwynn, Hell and hellfire. 

6 The symposia and exhibits that have come to my attention are “The Here and the Hereafter: 
Images of Paradise in Islamic Art” (Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth College, 26 March- 
19 May 1991); “Roads to Paradise: Eschatology and Concepts of the Hereafter in Islam” 
(Göttingen University, 27-31 May 2009); “Gardens of Eternity: Visualizing Paradise in Islamic 
Art” (Los Angeles County Museum of Art, forthcoming). As regards art exhibits, the focus 
on paradise should not come as a surprise, as it seems that we are currently a long way 
away from an appreciation of the esthetics of the Islamic hell. A 2002 colloquium held in 
Keszthely, Hungary, was optimistically titled “Paradise and Hell in Islam,’ but of the 17 con- 
tributions to the published proceedings (see Dévényi/Fodor [eds], Proceedings), only one is 
devoted to hell proper (Tottoli, What will be the fate), while another five touch on both oth- 
erworldly realms in equal measure, including notably Jones, Heaven and Hell in the Qur’an; 
and Szombathy, Come Hell or high water. 

7 Here I repeat, in summary form, an argument that I have proffered elsewhere. See Lange, 
Justice, punishment 115-7; idem, Where on earth is hell? 

8 For similar comments regarding the lack of interest in popular eschatology in the study of 
ancient Christianity, see Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell 4. 

9 Meier The ultimate origin 103. 
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with much of the eschatological literature in Islam), it is dismissed as “baroque” 
or even, to quote Meier again, “bizarre.” Hell only seems to compound the 
problem. Lacking the esthetic appeal of paradise, as well as the lofty promise 
of spiritual ascent, hell is a supremely messy and ugly place. Islamic literary 
traditions about hell, its inhabitants and their punishments are convoluted, 
often shockingly violent, and frequently obscene. 

There are good reasons for scholars, however, to pay serious attention to 
religious discourses of pain and violence. Robert Orsi has underscored “the 
importance of studying and thinking about despised religious idioms, prac- 
tices that make us uncomfortable, unhappy, frightened—and not just to study 
them but to bring ourselves into close proximity to them, and not to resolve the 
discomfort they occasion by imposing a normative grid.” Such an approach 
may in fact reveal that representations that, at first sight, one may find dis- 
tasteful or even repugnant follow a certain logic of representing human suf- 
fering, and projecting it on others. To quote Orsi again, “to work toward some 
understanding(s) of troubling religious phenomena is not to endorse or sanc- 
tion them ... but we cannot dismiss them as inhuman, so alien to us that they 
cannot be understood or approached, only contained or obliterated."? The dis- 
course on hell in Islam is no exception in this regard. As is amply demonstrated 
by the contributions to this volume, hell occupies an important place in the 
Muslim religious imagination. As such, the function and the meaning of hell in 
a variety of Muslim discourses deserve to be studied, not in order to sanction 
phantasies of violence and pain but to understand the conditions and conse- 
quences of their flourishing. 

The second reason why hell has been largely absent from the map of Islamic 
Studies is the common perception among scholars that Islam is a religion of 
mercy; put differently, that it is a religion in which salvation is easily obtained, 
a religion in which hell, therefore, has no place. According to Gustav von 
Grunebaum’s classic formulation, Islam does away with the idea of original 
sin and reduces salvation to obedience to an all-powerful God, thus making 
salvation “a door that is easily unlocked."? Earlier, Ignaz Goldziher wrote about 
the "pure optimism" of Muslim soteriology,'* a view that one finds repeated 


10 Ibid., 104. Also Carra de Vaux, Fragments 5, speaks of the “merveilles bizarres” of Islamic 
eschatology. 

11 Orsi, Jesus Held Him So Close 7. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Von Grunebaum, Ausbreitungs- und Anpassungsfáhigkeit 15: “... wird Gehorsam das Tor 
zur Erlösung, ein Tor, nicht schwierig zu erschließen.” 

14 Goldziher, Richtungen 160. 
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in the recent scholarly literature.!5 Such perceptions, of course, are not with- 
out basis. The absence of original sin, and the minimal requirements for faith 
stipulated in mainstream Islamic theology, have often been noted by schol- 
ars. It bears pointing out, however, that characterizations of Islam as a religion 
of mercy and ready access to paradise have the unfortunate corollary of rein- 
forcing a stereotypical dichotomy between “difficult” and “easy” religions. In 
this dichotomy, Christianity is presented as a difficult religion, the line from 
Matthew 7:14, “for the gate is narrow and the way is hard that leads to life, and 
those who find it are few,” being used in support of this claim. Conversely, Islam 
is characterized as a religion that encourages an attitude of self-indulgence. 
Islam, wrote Riccoldo of Monte Croce (d. 1320 CE), one of the most influential 
European late-medieval polemicists against Islam, is the “easy and wide road” 
(lata et spatiosa via), quoting Matthew 7:13, “the gate is wide and the way is 
easy that leads to destruction, and those who enter by it are many"! 

The precise degree to which the certainty of salvation characterizes the 
Islamic tradition remains a subject of debate, despite all generalizations to 
the contrary. As scholars of Islam gradually discover hell to be a topic wor- 
thy of their attention, a more nuanced picture will begin to emerge. This 
volume is conceived as a contribution to this process of putting hell on the 
map of Islamic Studies and of locating it in a variety of Islamic traditions. In 
the remainder of this introduction, I aim to provide a brief reassessment of 
the assumption of absolute salvific certainty in Islam, followed by a general 
overview of the hell imagery in Islamic traditions." Though covering a broad 
spectrum of intellectual and literary history in Islam (Sunni and Shi‘, Quranic, 
traditionist, mystical, philosophical, modernist, etc.), the contributions in this 
volume cannot address all aspects of the Islamic hell that deserve study, and 
they do on occasion presuppose familiarity with some basic givens of the tra- 
dition. This introduction, therefore, aims to sketch out this background. In the 
pages that follow, I shall also highlight certain areas in the infernology of Islam 
that I consider worthy of further investigation. Along the way, I shall weave in 
references to the contributions in this volume, even though I will refrain from 
offering a précis of each of them. 


15 Van Ess, Flowering 42; Smith/Haddad, Islamic understanding 81. 

16  OnhRiccoldo and medieval European polemics leveled at Islamic soteriology, see Daniel, 
Islam and the West 177-80. 

17 This overview is an updated and, in places, an expanded version of Lange, Hell. 
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2 Hell and Salvation Anxiety 


The Quran stresses both God’s heavenly reward and punishment in hell. As 
Navid Kermani remarks, “in the Quran God is represented in many facets of 
mercy; however, as in the Bible, these facets are inextricably linked with His 
violence, His malice and His terror."? Opinions are divided among scholars as 
to how much space exactly hell claims in the Quran in comparison to paradise. 
One scholar counts 92 “significant passages” about hell and 62 about paradise;!9 
another identifies about 400 verses relating, in a meaningful way, to hell and 
about 320 relating to paradise.? Others, however, claim that paradise occupies 
“significantly more space” in the Quran than hell.?! 

Be that as it may, the imagery of hell is relatively well developed in the 
Quran.?? It is noteworthy, as Tommaso Tesei shows in his contribution to this 
volume, that hell in the Quran, like paradise, is conceived to lie immediately 
ahead; it is now, or almost there already. This explains the apparent lack of 
interest that the Quran shows in the state of souls between death and resurrec- 
tion. In the Quran there is the notion that souls fall asleep at death, an idea that 
Tesei traces to a multitude of late-antique, Christian precedents. Indeed, the 
picture of hell in the Quran is the result of a confluence of several traditions of 
eschatological thought of Late Antiquity. There is also, as some scholars con- 
tend, a gradual development toward a more Bibilicized version of hell in the 
Quran. Thomas O’Shaughnessy, for example, has suggested that in the middle 
Meccan period, the Quran largely abandons the term ja/um to designate hell, 
from now on using more frequently the more Biblical term jahannam (the 
“valley of Hinnom’, Hebr. ge-hinnom, see Joshua 15:8, Jeremiah 7:31, 32:35).23 
Christian Lange, in his contribution to this volume, traces a similar pattern, 
testing the Nóldekian hypothesis of a gradual development of the Quranic hell 


18 Kermani, Schrecken Gottes 161; cf. See Neuwirth, Form and Structure ii 258a—b. 

19 Jones, Paradise and hell 110. 

20 Lange, Paradise and hell, ch. 1 (forthcoming). 

21 Neuwirth, Koran 439. Tellingly, the index in Neuwirth's study has an entry for “paradise,” 
but not for "hell" Similar statements can be found in Neuwirth, Reclaiming paradise lost 
333; Madigan, Themes and topics 91; Sviri, Between fear and hope 323; Andrae, Ursprung 
234. Michael Sells contends that it is a “standard stereotype about ... the Quran ... that 
Islam is a religion of fear" See Sells, Approaching the Qur'ün, 23. Rosenthal, “Sweeter than 
hope,” 79, leaves the question open. 

22 See Gwynne, Hell and hellfire; Lange, Paradise and hell, ch. 1 (forthcoming). See Murata/ 
Chittick, The vision of Islam 211: "No scripture devotes as much attention as the Koran to 
describing the torments of hell and the delights of paradise.’ 

23 O'Shaughnessy, The seven names 451-5. 
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discourse in four phases, based on an analysis of the terms and ideas used in 
connection to the punisher-angels in hell. Also Simon O’Meara’s chapter in this 
volume can be read this way, describing as it does a gradual infernalization of 
the pre-Islamic jinn in the Quran, a process which results in a reconfigured 
(and appropriately monotheistic) hierarchy of spiritual beings. 

In the centuries that followed its proclamation, the Quranic image of hell 
was greatly elaborated in scores of short narratives traced back to the Prophet 
or his Companions. These hadiths, from the third/ninth century onwards, 
were compiled into special eschatological handbooks, from the works of Sa‘id 
b. Janah (Shi'i, fl. early 3rd/gth c.) and Ibn Abi l-Dunya (Sunni, d. 281/894) 
to those of al-Ghazali (Sunni, d. 505/111), al-Qurtubi (Sunni, d. 671/1272), 
al-Suyuti (Sunni, d. 911/1505), al-Bahrani (Shi'i, d. 107/1695-6), al-Saffarini 
(Sunni, d. 189/1774), Siddiq Hasan Khan (Sunni, d. 1307/1890) and Muhammad 
b. Yusuf Atfayyish (Ibadi, d. 1332/1917), among others.?* Some of these com- 
pilations are devoted exclusively to hell?? most, however, combine tradi- 
tions about hell with descriptions of paradise. Mention should also be made 
of a number of anonymous, popular compilations, in particular the Daqa'iq 
al-akhbar fi dhikr al-janna wa-l-nar?* and the text known as Qurrat al-‘uyun.?” 
It is typical of these popular manuals that they were later posthumously con- 
nected to (usually) famous authors. Thus, the Daqa'iq al-akhbar is variously 
attributed to Abu l-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 606/1210), ora certain, otherwise unknown “Abd al-Rahim al-Qadi ( fl. before 
uth/17th c.); the Qurrat al-‘uyun is often (and equally mistakenly) said to be 
the work of al-Samarqandi. Noteworthy about the Daqa'iq al-akhbar and 
the Qurrat al-'uyün is that they both have a lot more to say about hell than 
about paradise. For example, ten chapters in the Daqa'iq al-akhbar deal with 
the former, only five with the latter. The series of articles of John MacDonald 
on Islamic eschatology,?® a translation of the Daqa'iq al-akhbar with some 
added commentary, completely misses out on this important aspect. This is 
because MacDonald used a manuscript that happened to lack the hell section 


24 Cf. the bibliography. 

25 See, for example, Ibn Abi 1-Dunya, Sifat al-nar; Ibn Rajab, Takhwif; Siddiq Hasan Khan, 
Yagzat. On the development of the genre of traditionist eschatology, cf. Bauer, Islamische 
Totenbücher; Lange, Paradise and hell ch. 2 (forthcoming). 

26 See on this text, Tottoli, Muslim eschatological literature; Lange, Paradise and hell, ch. 3 
(forthcoming). 

27 Another specimen is the text known as al-Durar al-hisàn, commonly (and probably mis- 
takenly) attributed to al-Suyüti. There is also debate about the correctness of the ascrip- 
tion of al-Durra al-fakhira to al-Ghazali. 

28 MacDonald, Islamic eschatology 1-v1 (1964—66). 
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of the text.?? As for the Qurrat al-‘uyiin, all ten of its chapters offer discussions 
of mortal sins and their punishments in hell. Only in the last chapter does one 
find a vision of paradise, which connects awkwardly to the rest of the text and 
may be a later addition. 

For those reading or listening to the Quran and the hadiths on the afterlife, 
therefore, fear of hell was rather difficult to avoid. Of course, many Quranic 
verses and certain hadiths strike a more optimistic tone. One should also note 
that theologians of the formative and classical period developed an arsenal of 
concepts that were apt to mitigate the anxiety the believers may have felt. This 
included a broad, belief-based definition of faith (aman), the affirmation of the 
possibility of repentance (tawba) for sins, and the doctrine of the intercession 
(shafa‘a) of the Prophet. Nonetheless, salvation anxiety was hardly absent in 
Islamic theology, as one realizes when studying Muslim doctrines of sin and 
salvation. Here, much depends on the definition of the major sins, the kabatr, 
which are opposed to the sagha'ir, or minor sins (cf. Q 18:49). As in the Christian 
tradition, these major sins were held to constitute a ticket to hell, whereas the 
sagha@ir, according to the majority position, would be of no consequence. 
However, how many major sins should one reckon with? Traditions counting 
three, four, or seven major sins?? could not prevent the emergence of longer 
lists, a process that culminated in the discussion by al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) 
of seventy-five, and by Ibn Hajar al-Haythami (d. 974/1567) of 467 major sins. 
The often-quoted definition attributed to the Companion, Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/ 
686-8), that a major sin is "everything for which God has prescribed a fixed 
punishment (hadd) in this world and the Fire in the hereafter"?! was hardly apt 
to restrict the scope of the major sins. One should note that there was a near 
consensus among Muslim theologians of the later periods that punishment 
for Muslim grave sinners would only be temporary; eventually, after a purga- 
tory sojourn in hell's top layer, they would be admitted into paradise.?? But hell 
was where they were destined. Over the course of the centuries, the discussion 
came to center not on whether there would be punishment of Muslims, but on 
how long and how violent this punishment would be. 

There was also the question whether God could forgive unrepented grave 
sins, and whether in practice He would do so. Theologians, particularly those 


29 Similarly, Rustomji, The Garden and the Fire, 108-10. 

30 Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-adab 6, k. al-shahadat, bab 10; Muslim, Sahih, k. al-iman 144. Hadiths 
in al-Bukhàri's and Muslim’s collection are cited according to Wensinck, Concordance. 

31 Dhahabi, Kaba'r 6. 

32 On the emergence of the idea of a temporary hell in early Islam, see Hamza, To Hell and 
back. 
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belonging to the Ash‘arite school of theology, tended to assert that God's 
mercy, as one could read in a hadith, would overcome the wrath He directs 
at human sinfulness, even in the absence of repentance. In contrast, Kharijite 
and Muttazilite theologians of the early centuries generally insisted on the 
punishment of sinful, unrepentant believers. As noted above, the dominant 
narrative in scholarship on Islamic theology has been that the Kharijite and 
Mu'tazilite position was lastingly defeated and erased by the salvific optimism 
of the mainstream. However, also in later centuries theologians reached differ- 
ent conclusions as to whether God could “renege on the threat" (khulf al-wa'id) 
that is leveled at Muslim sinners in the Islamic revelation.?? For example, the 
Meccan Maturidi scholar, al-Qari al-Harawi (d. 1014/1605), who dedicated an 
epistle to the question of khulf al-wa'id, affirmed the general necessity for 
God to punish Muslim sinners, although he also granted that God did not 
have to punish them in each case (thereby parting ways with the more rigor- 
ous stance of many Mu'tazilites).?* At the other end of the theological spec- 
trum one comes across notions of universal salvation even for non-Muslims. 
Mohammad Hassan Khalil and Jon Hoover, both of whom are contributors 
to this volume, are to be credited for recently having brought these strands 
of universalist thinking to the attention of a broader audience.?? In his chap- 
ter, Khalil revisits the eighth/fourteenth-century debate about Ibn Taymiyya's 
(d. 728/1328) doctrine of the “demise of hell" ( fana? al-nar). Hoover pursues the 
doctrine's reception in later centuries, particularly in the work of the Yemenite 
Ibn al-Wazir (d. 840/1436). 

The fear of hell is also integral to the renunciant and ascetic strands of 
Muslim religiosity. According to a tradition reported by Abū Talib al-Makki 
(d. 386/998), after a thousand years of punishment, only those Muslim sin- 
ners who are “more highly esteemed in the eyes of God" are let out of hell. 
The pious exemplar of the early second/eighth century, al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. 110/728), supposedly commented: “O, that I might be among these men!”36 
Other renunciants (zuhhad, sg. zahid) of the early centuries are on record for 
expressing what Christopher Melchert has characterized as “exaggerated fear.'37 
In his contribution to this volume, Melchert collects traditions that showcase 
instances in which the renunciants focused their fear on hell in particular. 


33 See on the rejection of khulf al-wa'id, particularly among Maturidi theologians, the com- 
ments of Gardet, Dieu 304; Lange, Sins, expiation 160-67. 

34  Qari, Qawl 46-7. 

35 Hoover, Islamic universalism; Khalil, Islam. See also Pagani, Vane speranze. 

36 Makki, Qut al-qulúb (tr. Gramlich) iii, 221. 

37 Melchert, Exaggerated fear. 
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As one learns from Melchert’s piece, several of the zuhhad allegedly wept, 
fainted, or even died on the spot when passing blacksmiths working a forge, 
overwhelmed by the thought of hell-fire.38 Such behavior resonated closely 
with a Quranic motif. “Have you not considered the fire that you light?” the 
Quran rhetorically asks, and then exclaims: “We have made it a reminder 
(tadhkira)"" (Q 56:71-3). There are also cases reported of zuhhad who passed 
away upon hearing the Quran’s hell verses (ayat al-wa'td) recited to them.?? 

Zuhd motifs of the fear of hell also survive in later Sufi works. “Your coming 
unto it [hell] is certain, while your salvation therefrom is no more than con- 
jecture”, thunders al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) in his Ihya’ "ulum al-din, urging the 
believer to “fill up your heart, therefore, with the dread of that destination.”4° 
Others voiced a certain disregard for hell. Like paradise, they considered hell 
a distraction from the only valid object of their devotion, that is, God. This 
explains how a Sufi like Bayazid Bastami (d 234/848 or 261/875) could assert 
that God's fire of love burns a thousand times more intensely than the fire of 
hell, and that God will take the foot of the hell-monster and dip it into the fire 
of His love, which will obliterate it.*! Bastami is also said to have claimed that 
he would be able to smother hell with the tip of his frock, thereby saving the 
rest of humankind from punishment.*? The idea of universal redemption from 
punishment in hell also appears in the thought of a later Sufi, Ibn al-‘Arabi of 
Murcia (d. 638/1240). As Samuela Pagani’s contribution to this volume shows, 
on the one hand Ibn al-Arabi makes room for hell as the manifestation of God's 
attribute of “majesty” (jalal), which complements His "kindness" (jamal). On 
the other hand, Ibn al-‘Arabi predicts that punishment in hell will eventually 
come to an end. However, instead of moving on to paradise, hell’s inhabitants 
will remain in hell, attached to it, and in a certain way enjoying it, like natives 
prospering in their homeland (mawtin), albeit in a state considered abject by 
all others. 

Yet other Sufis developed strategies of internalizing hell. The Persian mys- 
tic Hujwiri (d. 465/1073 or 469/1077), for example, wrote that man's lower soul 
(nafs), the seat of carnal appetites, corresponds to hell, *of which it is a type in 


38 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf xiv, 5, 8; Ibn Hanbal, Zuhd 320. 

39 See the biographies collected in al-Thalabr's Qatla [-Qurían. Cf. Kermani, Gott ist schön 
378-9; Meier, Abu Sad 196-7. Famous among the "verses of threat" (ayat al-wa'id) were 
4:37, 23104, 39:46, 54:46, as well as suras 67 and 102. 

40 . Ghazali [hya’ v, 156 (tr. Winter 220). 

41  Sarraj, Luma‘ (tr. Gramlich) 529-30. 

42 See Ritter, Ausspriiche 237. 
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this world.”*3 The Khurasani ‘Aziz-i Nasafi ( fl. middle of 7th/13th c.), a follower 
and interpreter of Ibn al-‘Arabi, describes an ethical hell, in which “all the dis- 
approved words and deeds and all the blameworthy manners are the gates 
of hell’,44 a notion that one also encounters in the writings of al-Ghazali and 
Rumi, among others.*5 In addition, Nasafi outlines an intellectual, or noetic 
hell: this comes about when the human faculties of perception and under- 
standing (the outer and inner senses) are, as it were, out of balance. If reason 
('aql), one of the inner senses, controls the five outer senses, as well as the two 
inner senses of imagination (khayal) and phantasy (wahm), together they are 
the eight gates of paradise; if however reason is absent, the remaining seven 
faculties equal the seven gates of hell.46 

It should not surprise us that this kind of interiorization and intellectual- 
ization of paradise and hell also goes on in Islamic philosophy. Nasir al-Din 
Tusi's (d. 672/1274) al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma'ad, for example, echoes Nasafi's scheme 
closely.*” Túsi, in the beginning of his career, was an Ismaili; the Ismai‘ilis, 
as is well known, were particularly drawn to Neoplatonic thought. Isma'ili 
authors such as Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani (d. after 361/971) deny the resurrection 
of bodies;*$ paradise and hell, for them, is a purely spiritual affair. “Impure” 
and “dark” souls, in al-Sijistani’s language, those that are not enlightened by 
the teaching of the Isma'ili Imam, suffer the torments of hell already during 
their earthly lives.^? They may also undergo metempsychosis, that is, rebirth in 
another body or lower material form, a controversial motif in Isma'ili thought 
that is explored in Daniel de Smet's contribution to this volume, a study that 
provides a useful overview of Isma‘ili speculations about hell and the punish- 
ments suffered therein. As de Smet writes, Isma'ili thinkers such as Hamid 
al-Din al-Kirmani (d. after 411/1020) believed that the literal (zahir) sense of 
the descriptions of paradise and hell in the Quran and the hadith was "absurd 
and contrary to reason" and that one should at all times seek to understand 
their allegorical (batin) meaning. 

However, few mystics or philosophers in the Islamic tradition, though 
often latently critical of the traditional imagery of the afterlife, categorically 
and outspokenly rejected this imagery. In literary circles, it was on occasion 


43  Hujwiri, Kashf (tr. Nicholson) 199. 

44 Nasafi Insan 295. 

45 See Ghazali, Ihya’ v, 165-6 (tr. Winter 235); Rami, Mathnawi vii, 68. 
46  Nasafi, Insán 295-6. 

47  Tusi Mabda’ 77-8 ($$ 65-6). 

48 See, for example, Sijistani, Kashf120 ($ 7.2.3), 122-4 ($ 7.3). 

49  Sijistani, Risala 45, 48-9. 
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ridiculed,% but such satire was patently fictional, and functioned within con- 
texts characterized by their relative distance to institutionalized religion. Not 
only was the mass of details in the Quran and hadith about the material and 
sensual nature of the afterlife rather difficult to ignore. There was a theologi- 
cal consensus that one should accept the “reality” (haqq) of the phenomena 
in paradise and hell without inquiring into what kind of reality, exactly, these 
phenomena possessed.*! 

In the popular religious literature of the Middle Period and Late Middle 
Period hell is prominently on display.5? Roberto Tottoli's chapter in this volume 
provides insights into several of these narratives, albeit in a somewhat unex- 
pected context, that of Spanish Morisco literature. A community under siege 
in its Christian environment, the Moriscos transmitted several texts about 
hell. This, as Tottoli shows, is not so much due to a certain Morisco pessimism 
in the face of their Christian persecutors; it is characteristic, rather, of late- 
medieval Islamic literature in general. One can also think in this context of the 
stories about the Prophet Muhammad's Ascension (miraj ), in which, over the 
course of the centuries, hell (but also paradise) is given more and more space.5? 
Frederick Colby, in his chapter in this volume, traces a curious development 
in this body of texts, whereby hell is gradually moved up toward the higher 
heavenly spheres. Rather than seeing in this the attempt to remove the oth- 
erworldly realms from earth, that is, to make them more transcendental, one 
should probably interpret this phenomenon as the result of a process of liter- 
ary elaboration of the narrative: the Prophet's visit to paradise and hell comes 
at the end of his otherworldly journey because it heightens the dramatic effect 
and fits more neatly into the chronology of events. In fact, perhaps one should 
regard the kind of narratives discussed by Tottoli and Colby as skeletal versions 
that story-tellers performed in public, enriching them with other traditions. 
It is not difficult to imagine that hell in particular would have offered ample 
opportunities to do so. In the following two sections of this introduction, I pro- 
vide an overview of the wide and varied pool of traditions from which story- 
tellers could draw. 


50 An extreme example is Wahrani, Manam. 

51 See, for example, Ash‘ari, Magalat 293, and the credal affirmations of the haqq of escha- 
tological phenomena in Watt (tr.), Islamic creeds 44 ($ 17, al-Ash‘ari), 52 ($ 8, al-Tahawi), 
60 (§§ 20-21, Wasiyat Abi Hanifa), 66 (§ 21, Figh akbar 11), 71 (§ 12, al-Qayrawani), 77-8 
(§§ 17-21, al-Ghazali), 82 (8 17, al-Nasafi), 88 ($ 18, al-Iji). 

52 Tottoli, Jesus and the skull. 

53 On hell in Ascension narratives, see Vuckovic, Heavenly journeys 13-21; Tottoli, Tours of 
Hell; and the contribution of Frederick Colby to this volume. 
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The common belief was that hell, like paradise, coexists in time with the tem- 
poral world. Q 3:31, which states that “hell has been prepared (u'iddat) for 
the unbelievers,’ was generally taken to mean that, rather than coming into 
being at the end of time, hell was “already created.” The fact that the prophet 
Muhammad, during his Ascension, had seen the punishment of Muslim sin- 
ners in hell was also taken to be proof for hell's coexistence.5* While, as noted 
above, some theologians held that only paradise was eternal, while hell would 
eventually perish (fan@ al-nar), the majority agreed that hell too was eternal 
unto eternity, that is, a parte post (abad) (cf. Q 4169, 5:119, passim).*8 

Given the temporal coexistence of hell, there was some speculation as to 
where in the cosmos hell is located. The “seven earths” mentioned in Q 65:12 
were interpreted to be the seven levels (tabaqat) of hell.5’ The Quranic séjjin 
(“a written record,” Q 83:7-9), was commonly thought to be a rock in the low- 
est earth®® on which the whole universe rests.** If, then, hell was (in) the lower 
part of the globe, it made sense to picture it as a vast subterranean funnel, 
spanned by the Bridge (sirat), which the resurrected pass on their way to 
paradise,®° with a brim (shafir) and concentric circles leading down into a 
central pit at the bottom (ga‘r).© Eschatologists also debated the location of 
the entry to this subterranean structure. Some related that the sea is the top 
level of hell.£2 Others believed that the sulphurous well in the Wadi Barhut 
in Hadramawt (modern-day Yemen), haunted by the souls of infidels, was the 
gate to the nether regions.® Still others located the entry to hell in Gehinnom, 
the Biblical valley of Hinnom, between the eastern wall of the Jerusalem tem- 
ple precinct and the Mount of Olives.** Further east, a Persian work of the 
mirabilia genre from the sixth/twelfth century locates the entry to hell in a 
gorge, appropriately called Wadi Jahannam, in the neighbourhood of Balkh in 


54 . Ash‘ari, Magalat 475; Pazdawi, Usül al-din 170. 

55 Qurtubi, Tadhkira ii, 98. 

56 Abrahamov, The creation and duration 96. 

57  Yaqut Buldan i, 20. 

58 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad iv, 287; Muttaqi, Kanz xv, 265. 

59 Heinen, Islamic cosmology 88, 143. 

60  Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-riqáq 52; Muslim, Sahih, k. al-iman 299. 

61 Qurtubi, Tadhkira ii, 108. 

62 Ibid., 101, 105; Suyüti, Budür 411. 

63 Fakihi, Akhbar Makka i, 41, 43 (+ 1106, 110); Qurrat al-'uyün 104; Suyüti, Sharh al-sudür 
312-3, 317-8, 330. Cf. Rentz, Barhüt; TG iv, 522. 

64  Wasiti, Fadá'il 23. Cf. Monfarrer, A propósito 152. 
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Afghanistan. The author says of this sinister venue that it “sinks steeply into 
the ground, and the fearless and ruthless joke that it goes down so deeply that 
if one throws a stone into the cavity one cannot see it reaching the bottom."65 
He also notes that “in this cavity, strange birds have countless nests”, an obser- 
vation that accords with the notion that the souls of infidels and sinners haunt 
the gate to hell in the bellies of black birds.59 In this account, one also hears 
echoes of eschatological hadiths which describe the extreme depth of the hell 
funnel, where a stone thrown from the Bridge falls for seventy years before hit- 
ting the ground.*” In sum, there is a general trend in the tradition to think of 
this world and hell as being temporally and spatially coterminous. 

Q 15:44 states that hell has seven gates (abwab), which were equated with 
hell's seven levels (tabaqat), mirroring the seven levels of paradise. At times, 
a terminological distinction was made between the levels of paradise, called 
darajat (stairs upwards), and the levels of hell, called darakat (stairs down- 
wards; cf. Q 4:144).6° The name for hell that is most often used in the Quran 
(some 125 times) is simply “the Fire” (al-nar). In the exegetical literature, seven 
of the other names for hell in the Quran were singled out and correlated with 
the seven levels of hell. According to the most common model, the descend- 
ing order of these levels is as follows:6° (1) jahannam “Gehenna’, a cognate 
of Hebrew gehinnom (Q 2:206, 3:12, passim in 109 places); (2) al-saír “the 
blaze” (Q 4:10, 4:55, passim in fourteen places); (3) al-hutama “the crusher” (?) 
(Q 104:4-5); (4) laza “blazing fire” (Q 70:15); (5) saqar “extreme heat” (?) 
(Q 54:48, 74:26—7, 74:42); (6) al-jahim “the furnace” (Q 2:19, 5:10, passim in 
twenty-four places); and (7) hawiya “pit, abyss” (Q 101:9). Various similar models 
exist with a slightly differing order of names. Al-Qurtubi warns against other, 
less sound divisions,"? possibly referring to models such as that recorded by 
al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035), in which the seven layers of hell appear to merge with 
the seven earths of medieval Islamic cosmology and are called adim (surface), 
basit (plain), thaqil (heavy, onerous), batih (swamp), mutathaqila (oppressor), 
masika (holder), and thara (moist earth). One may also refer to the concept 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi and other Sufis of hell as a meganthropos, in which the seven 
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body parts with which man sins (eyes, ears, tongue, hands, stomach, genitals, 
and feet) are equated with the seven levels of hell.” 

As noted above, hell’s uppermost level, called jahannam, was seen as a 
temporary place of punishment reserved for Muslim sinners. In later tra- 
dition, one finds the notion that hell has only two levels (baban), an inner 
one (al-jawaniyya), from which nobody ever escapes, and an outer one 
(al-barraniyya), in which Muslims are kept.7? However, this place of temporary 
punishment never crystallised into a “third place” between paradise and hell 
as in the Christian tradition of purgatory. In common parlance, the term jahan- 
nam continued to be used pars pro toto, and it remained a place not outside or 
above hell, but part of it; it was not to be confounded with al-a'raf (cf. Q 7:46), 
a residual place or limbo situated between paradise and hell, in which there is 
neither reward nor punishment. 

Hell is so large that one must travel for five hundred years in order to get 
from one level to the next.”4 Hell's pitch-black darkness"? is only faintly illu- 
mined by the flames of the infernal fire.” Extreme heat predominates, but, 
according to some traditions, the bottom level of hell is freezing cold (zamharir, 
cf. Q 76:13). According to a well-known tradition, the extreme heat in sum- 
mer and the extreme cold in winter are the two breaths of hell that God grants 
it as a means to relieve the pressure at work in it, its parts “eating each other."/9 
Mountains, valleys, rivers, and even oceans (filled with fire, blood, and pus) are 
thought to form the landscape of hell. The Quranic terms sad (74:17), yahmum 
(56:43), and 'aqaba (90:11) were interpreted as names referring to mountains 
in hell.7? Traditions that improvise on multiples of seven are common: hell 
has seventy thousand valleys, each with seventy thousand ravines, inhabited 
each by seventy thousand serpents and scorpions.9? In hell, there are dry and 
thorny shrubs, the dari (Q 88:6) and ghislin (Q 69:36). According to Q 37:62-6 
and 44:43-6, the tree of zaqqum, commonly identified with the “cursed tree" 
(al-shajara al-mal'üna) of Q 17:60, grows at the bottom of hell (ft asl al-jahim), 
sprouting fruit "like the heads of demons" (ka-annahu rwús al-shayatin), which 
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the inhabitants are forced to eat as one of their tortures. When the inhabit- 
ants of hell eat from it, zaqqum snaps back at them.?! Commentators debated 
whether zaqqum is “from this world” (min al-dunya) or whether it is exclusively 
an otherworldly phenomenon. According to al-Thalabi, the majority position 
was that zaqqum is a desert tree known to the Arabs.®? All in all, the learned 
tradition of Islam embraced the notion of a geomorphic hell, as is also attested 
by the postulation of cities, palaces, houses, wells, and prisons in hel1.83 

On the one hand, then, hell appears as a rather mundane setting; on the 
other, the traditionist literature on hell continuously seeks to push the human 
imagination to its limits. One might say that in this literature the unimaginable 
is approximated asymptotically. Infinite space, for example, is gauged in terms 
of distance measured in very large units of travel time. The popular escha- 
tological literature pushes this idea to its extreme, resulting in traditions in 
which the imagination is “unbound.”8* In this volume, Wim Raven provides an 
impression of just such a popular narrative, an anonymous fantastic cosmol- 
ogy known under the title of K. al-Azama (“The Book of Majesty”), which has 
been ascribed, wrongly it seems, to Ibn Abi l-Dunya. It is striking how in the 
K. al-Azama the hundreds and thousands of years one encounters in the 
learned traditionist literature on hell are exponentially increased to multiples 
of thousands and millions. For example, each tooth of the hell-monster, one 
learns, *has a length of a billion years, a year being four thousand months; a 
month being four thousand days; a day being four thousand hours, and one 
hour lasts as long as seventy of our years.” 


4 Hell as a Punitive Institution 


The hell-monster Jahannam, which "raises its neck out of the Fire on the Day 
of Resurrection,'55 is just the most prominent among the array of animal pun- 
ishers in hell. Snakes and scorpions figure prominently 86 but the damned also 
have to do with vermin and “all flying insects, to the exception of bees,'8” as in 
fact all animals that inflict pain on earth, according to one tradition, continue 
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to do so in the next.$8 (By a process of punitive transformation [mask], the sin- 
ners also turn into animals themselves, a punishment that serves to dehuman- 
ise them.)®° The staff of hell, however, is formed first and foremost by an army 
of fearsome punisher-angels. In a strictly monotheistic system like Islam, there 
is no place for Satan as the lord of hell; a relatively peripheral figure in Islamic 
eschatology, he is simply counted among the inmates of hell. According to 
Q 74:30, there are nineteen guardian angels of hell, who guard the gates of hell 
(Q 39:71) and are charged with punishing its detainees under the supervision 
of their chief, called Malik (Q 43:77). In the exegetical literature and in popular 
eschatology, these guardian angels (khazana) are identified with the “repellers” 
(zabaniya) mentioned in Q 96:18, and their number is expanded ad infinitum.99 
The zabaniya have repulsive faces, eyes like flashing lightning, teeth white like 
cows' horns, lips hanging down to their feet, and rotten-smelling breath, and 
they dress in black clothes.?! Evil demons, the followers of Satan, are punished 
in hell, along with humans (Q 26:95). The punisher-angels in hell, on the other 
hand, are on God's side, as agents of His terrifying but ultimately just use of 
punishment. 

Almost every punishment found in the catalogue of medieval Islamic pun- 
ishments is also found in the imagined realm of hell. Fire is by no means the 
only source of suffering.?? There are executions by decapitation, gibbeting, 
stoning, throwing down from heights, drowning, and trampling by animals.9?? 
Corporal punishments, in addition to flogging,%* appear in all forms, of which 
a ninth/fifteenth-century Uighur miraj manuscript offers vivid depictions.?5 
Sinners are tied up in torturous positions, left hand chained to neck.?6 They 
are hung up with ropes, dangling from their feet, calves, Achilles tendons, 
breasts, hair, and tongues.?" Lips are cut with scissors, corners of the mouth 
slit all the way back to the neck.?? Another important punishment incurred by 
the sinners is shaming. Already in the Quran it is stressed that the inhabitants 
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of hell will suffer exposure and humiliation (6124, 25:69, 40:60). The most 
obvious illustration of this is the fact that sinners in hell are naked,* but the 
face, as the seat of honour, is singled out for punishment.!% Faces are beaten 
(Q 8:50, 47:27) and “blackened” by the heat (Q 23:104; cf. 3:106). Sinners “will 
be dragged on their faces into the Fire” (Q 54:48). The hadith elaborates with 
grotesque detail: The zabaniya trample the sinners’ tongues.!°! Hellfire is so 
fierce that the upper lip of the sinner “is rolled up until it reaches the middle 
of his head, and his lower lip will hang down until it beats on his navel."?? On 
the basis of Q 3:180 (“That which they held on to will be tied to their necks 
on the Day of Resurrection”), hadith traditions conjecture that sinners will 
be carrying visible signs of their sins into hell with them.!° Spurred by the 
fact that the Quran speaks of the many chains with which the sinners will be 
bound (40:71-2; 73:12), many exegetes conceived of hell as a place of imprison- 
ment. Al-Ghazali imagined hell as a house with narrow walls and dark passage- 
ways in which the prisoner (astr) dwells forever.!°+ Some exegetes were of the 
opinion that sijjm was the name of a prison in hell.!°5 Finally, hell could also be 
seen as a place of banishment (that is, from paradise), “the worst punishment 
of the people of hell.”106 

Assigning certain sinners to hell reinforced a parallel moral hierarchy in the 
lower world. It is therefore not surprising to see the basic social classes and 
other divisions of medieval Muslim society reflected in the social stratifica- 
tion of hell, which is populated by common people, members of the learned 
religious elite, and rulers and their representatives. Traditions enumerating the 
punishments that await them in hell may well have served the lower classes as 
a kind of moral catechism. Along with their general condemnation of those 
who engage in wine-drinking, fornication, sodomy, suicide, and so forth, escha- 
tologists also include among the damned those “who speak of worldly matters 
in the mosque" or sleep during prayer.!?" A tradition allocates seven types of 
mischievous scholars (‘ulama’) to the seven different levels of hel1.108 Corrupt 
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judges and hypocritical Quran readers are likewise assigned to hell.!°9 Other 
traditions seem, often in oblique ways, to allude to policemen, tax-collectors, 
and market inspectors, as well as a number of other state officials.!? The ruler 
himself is not exempted from such threats. Al-Ghazali cites a report from the 
Prophet that those rulers who punished their subjects beyond what God com- 
mands “will be shown the corners of hell"!!! Such traditions suggest that the 
popular discourse on hell could have the double function of promoting an atti- 
tude of quietism and at the same time subverting the social status quo. 

There is no shortage in the traditionist literature of patriarchal, at times 
overtly misogynist statements about women. At its most blunt, this is clothed 
inthe tradition attributed to the Prophetthat “most people in hell are women"? 
Descriptions of the punishment of female sinners in hell do not make for pleas- 
ant reading.!? As Jane Idleman Smith and Yvonne Haddad have noted, these 
description, however, should not be seen as “the considered conclusion of 
Muslim theologians ... but rather [as] the attempt to legitimate forms of social 
control over women”"* A similar dynamic is at work in hell traditions about 
non-orthodox Muslim and other minority groups. The apostle Paul (Bawlus), 
according to a Shi'i tradition, is in hell;!5 the atheists (dahriyya) and anti- 
predestinarian Qadarites keep him company there."6 Christiane Gruber's anal- 
ysis in this volume of a Safavid hell painting demonstrates how, in her words, 
“hell played a key role in sectarian politics” In sum, eschatologists identified 
and classified sinners in hell in accordance with how they understood and— 
by reproducing traditions that underpinned them—perpetuated the gender- 
based, moral, social, political and sectarian hierarchies of medieval Islam. 


5 The Islamic Hell and Modernity 


The various ways in which modern and postmodern Muslim thinkers of the 
late nineteenth, twentieth and twenty-first centuries have reacted to the 
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modern onslaught on traditional eschatology deserves separate, detailed study. 
Jane Idleman Smith and Yvonne Haddad are pioneers in this field of inquiry.!? 
In conclusion to this introduction, I shall limit myself to some general obser- 
vations, while seeking to highlight aspects of modern Muslim theology that 
relate to hell in particular. 

Muslim modernists, in the words of Smith and Haddad, experience a “kind 
of embarrassment with the elaborate traditional detail concerning life in 
the grave and in the abodes of recompense, called into question by modern 
rationalists.”"8 According to Smith and Haddad, “the great majority” of mod- 
ern Muslim theologians, therefore, silence the issue, or content themselves 
with reaffirming the traditional position that the reality of the afterlife must 
not be denied, but that its exact nature remains unfathomable.!? More radi- 
cal, skeptical reactions can also be found, however, including ironic reversals 
of traditionalist eschatology such as one encounters in Jamil Sidqi al-ZaháwT's 
(Iraq, d. 1936) remarkable poem, Thawra fijahim (“Revolution in hell”), which is 
discussed in Richard van Leeuwen's contribution to this volume. In al-Zahawi's 
visionary tale, which is clothed in the form of a dream of his own death that 
the poet has after eating a dish seasoned with watercress,?? hell is where the 
philosophers and rationalists are, that is to say all the forward-thinking, revo- 
lutionary spirits that traditionalist Islam condemns to eternal damnation: Ibn 
Sina, Ibn Rushd, and Tusi, but also Socrates, Epicurus, Voltaire, and Spinoza, to 
name just a few. Fired up by the passionate address of a young male revolution- 
ary, and with the aid of infernal weaponry developed by a group of empirical 
scientists, the inhabitants of hell storm heaven and threaten to topple God's 
Throne—but then the poet wakes up.'?! Al-Zahawi's poem unmistakably ges- 
tures back to earlier literary tours of the otherworld, in particular al-Ma'arri's 
(d. 449/1058) Risalat al-ghufran (‘Epistle of Forgiveness’),!2* but updates it and 
frames it in modern terms. 
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Others have preferred to continue in the vein of Sufi spiritual and interior- 
ized interpretations of hell.!23 An important contributor to this line of thought 
is the Pakistani reformer Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938). Just as al-Zahawi updates 
al-Ma'arri with modern science, so Iqbal combines the eschatological thought 
of Ibn al-Arabi and Rami with the thought of 20th-century Western philos- 
ophers such as Henri Bergson (d. 1941). Iqbal sees paradise and hell primar- 
ily as metaphors for the inner psychic and intellectual developments of the 
individual. In Iqbal’s take, when the Quran announces that “the fire of God, 
kindled, ... rises over the hearts [of people)” (Q 104:6—7), this refers to none 
other than the painful realization of one’s failure as a human being. Paradise 
and hell, in Iqbal’s phrase, are “states, not localities.”!2+ 

Muslim theologians seeking a closer alignment with traditional Islamic the- 
ology have tended to find Iqbal’s proposals insufficiently grounded in the tradi- 
tion. As Fazlur Rahman criticizes, “the structural elements of [Iqbal's] thought 
are too contemporary to be an adequate basis for an ongoing Islamic meta- 
physical endeavor.”25 Rahman is more sympathetic to Muhammad ‘Abduh’s 
(Egypt, d. 1905) attempt to “resurrect ... rationalism’, such as he finds it in the 
example of the Mu'tazilites of the early centuries of Islam.!2° ‘Abduh, in his 
seminal Risalat al-tawhid (“Epistle of Unity”), judged that Muslims are not 
required to believe in the corporeal particulars of the afterlife, even if these are 
recorded in “clear” (zahir) traditions; a general affirmation of the doctrine of 
life after death, including postmortem rewards and punishment, was enough, 
in his view, to qualify someone a “true believer" (mumin hagq).2” In 'Abduh's 
wake, also Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya's “universalist” notion of fana? al-nar has 
found important advocates among Muslim intellectuals and theologians, 
including the likes of Rashid Rida (Egypt, d. 1935), İzmirli Ismail Hakkı (Turkey, 
d. 1946), and Yusuf al-Qaradawi (Egypt/Qatar, b. 1926).128 

In spite of these developments, modern and contemporary eschatologists in 
the Muslim world often follow the traditional path of collecting hadith, though 
this endeavor is frequently clothed in modern Arabic and engages, albeit 
superficially, issues of modernity. The late Umar Sulayman al-Ashqar (d. 2012) 
can serve as an example of this trend. A prolific neo-Salafi writer and long-time 
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professor of Islamic law at various universities in Kuwait and Jordan, al-Ashqar 
is the author-compiler of a work in three volumes entitled al-Yawm al-akhir 
(“Endtime”), the last volume of which deals with paradise and hell. Strikingly, 
though he looks up to Ibn al-Qayyim as a forefather of Salafism, al-Ashqar 
rejects the doctrine of fan@ al-nar.2 In his discussion of the hadith that “most 
of the inhabitants of hell are women’, al-Ashgar first quotes a long passage 
from al-Qurtubi, in which he rehearses the stock repertoire of arguments why 
women are less likely to enter paradise: they suffer from a deficiency in intel- 
lectual ability (nugsan al-'uqul), are too attached to the ephemeral world of 
the here-and-now, subject to uncontrollable passions, etc. Al-Ashqar then adds 
that “in spite of this, many women are good and pious (salihat) ... and a great 
number of them enter paradise, including those who are superior to many a 
man in terms of the soundness of their belief and their pious actions.” Such 
statements only thinly veil the chauvinism that is typical of neo-Salafism. 
Contemporary traditionist works like al-Yawm al-akhir, therefore, do not rep- 
resent a great advance over the medieval manuals, except perhaps in the sense 
that they are presented in such a way as to make traditional teachings more 
easily digestible for a broad audience. At the same time, medieval works like 
the Daqa'iq al-akhbar or the Tadhkira of al-Qurtubi are reissued frequently in 
Arabic lands and beyond, and are widely on sale in bookshops and street cor- 
ners all over the Islamic world. 

In conclusion, this introduction has put into relief the many aspects that 
make the investigation of the Islamic hell a worthwhile scholarly endeavor. 
There is no shortage of monographs written about the history of the afterlife in 
the West.!31 Also hell has been subject of numerous studies,!?? not to mention 
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the spate of biographies of Satan in the Christian tradition.!33 As noted at the 
beginning of this introduction, very few comparable works exist in scholar- 
ship on Islam. It is hoped that this volume can be a first step toward filling 
this lacuna. 
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PART 1 


Quranic Netherworlds 


CHAPTER 2 


The barzakh and the Intermediate State of the 
Dead in the Quran 


Tommaso Tesei 


Eschatological ideas are central to Quranic theology.! The expectation that 
at the end of time God will raise the dead, judge their deeds, and mete out 
rewards and punishments accordingly is one of the doctrines the Quran most 
often exhorts its audience to accept. The Quranic discourse is marked by con- 
stant admonitions about the Hour (al-sa'a), the proximity of which is high- 
lighted, even though it is not revealed exactly when it will occur. The belief 
in these final events, which take place in at an unspecified future point in 
time, raises the question of the interim condition of the dead who are wait- 
ing to be resurrected and judged. An answer in the Quran to this theological 
problem is elusive, as it addresses it on very few occasions. As is often the 
case, what is not addressed in the Quran is discussed in Muslim exegesis. 
The exegetes (mufassirun) developed a complex set of views about this inter- 
mediate state, mostly as result of speculation about barzakh, a term that in 
Q 23:100 is used to describe an obstacle standing behind the dead until the day 
of resurrection. 

However, the present study is not mainly concerned with the mufassirúns' 
views about the barzakh. It will instead focus on the question of the interim 
fate of the dead in the Quran in light of late antique theology and imagery 
about the afterlife. Here, the works of Syriac authors who wrote in the Middle 
East between the fourth and seventh centuries CE deserve special consider- 
ation. Because of their chronological and geographical proximity to both the 
period and location assumed for the compilation of the Quran these works 
can be expected to contain elements valuable for a better understanding of 


1 This article was written during a period I had the privilege of spending as a guest of Utrecht 
University (September-October 2012). Many of the ideas developed in the following pages 
are the results of the many interesting conversations I had with scholars at this friendly and 
stimulating research environment. Above all, I would like to thank Christian Lange and 
Simon O'Meara for their comments and useful suggestions; I am also grateful to Gabriel Said 
Reynolds, Guillaume Dye and Sidney Griffith for their helpful comments on different ver- 
sions of this article. 
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the Quran. Indeed, as I will suggest in the following pages, the Quranic views 
and imagery of the intermediate state appear to be closely related to doctrines, 
beliefs, and tropes widespread among Syriac Christians during Late Antiquity. 


1 The barzakh in Light of the Late Antique Imagery about 
the Afterlife 


Q 23:99-100: Till, when death comes to one of them, he says, "My Lord, 
return me; haply I shall do righteousness in that I forsook”. Nay, it is but a 
word he speaks; and there; behind them, is a barrier (barzakh) until the 
day that they shall be raised up? 


These verses from surat al-mu'minún form the locus classicus for the question 
of the intermediate state in the Quran. The mufassirun expended consider- 
able energy speculating on the meaning of these two verses. The term barzakh 
mentioned in v. 100 is the crux for the commentators, who explain it either 
as the space between the worlds of the living and the dead or as the time 
between death and resurrection.3 The etymology and meaning of the word 
in the Quran are uncertain.* The Quranic text suggests that barzakh means a 
physical obstacle that confines the dead to an unspecified place until the time 
of their resurrection. Western scholars have, in consequence, understood the 
barzakh as a barrier that prevents the deceased from returning to the world of 
the living. The interpretation of barzakh as a barrier is strengthened by the two 
other occurrences of the word, in Q 25:53 and 55:19, where a barzakh is said to 
separate the two cosmic seas of sweet and salt waters. Therefore, it seems that 
the Quran attributes to the barzakh the twofold function of cosmological and 
eschatological partition. 

In vv. 99-100 of sürat al-mu'minün the Quran makes reference to the bar- 
zakh in connection with a common topos of its eschatological discourse, that 
of the impossibility of repentance after death. This idea is fully expressed by 
the motif of the sinner's denied request to be returned to the world in order to 
make amends for their sins. The same motif occurs in other Quranic passages 
(6:27; 7:53; 14:44; 23:107; 32:12—5; 35:36—7; 39:58; 42:44; 63:10), although here the 
term barzakh is never mentioned. Moreover, in most cases God's refusal to 


2 Here and in what follows, the translations of the Quranic passages are those by A.J. Arberry. 

3 Western scholarship has produced an extensive literature on the development of the concept 
of barzakh in the Islamic tradition: see Carra de Vaux, Barzakh; Eklund, Life; Lange, Barzakh; 
Zaki, Barzakh. 

4 See Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary 77. 
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send the dead back seems to take place once the resurrection and judgment 
have been carried out and sinners have been condemned to punishment in the 
fire. Only on one other occasion (63:10) does it seem that the scenario of the 
denied request occurs before the final events. However, Q 23:99-100 represents 
the only case where the Quran explicitly relates the motif to the intermediate 
state, as the words ila yawm yub‘athuna, “until the day that they shall be raised 
up”, make it clear that the scene occurs between death and resurrection. 

The idea that it is impossible to return from the realm of death to remedy 
the sins committed during one's lifetime is not limited to the Quranic escha- 
tological discourse. The same concept is expressed in a passage of 4 Ezra 
(probably composed in the late first century), according to which the souls 
of condemned sinners are aware of the impossibility of returning to act righ- 
teously (v11:80-2). Similarly, the motif of the denied request of sending some- 
one dead back to the world of the living often occurs in late antique exegeses 
of the famous parable of the rich man and the poor man found in the Gospel 
of Luke (Lk 16:19—31).5 This parable presents the post-mortem states of the two 
characters as a reversal of their terrestrial ones: the poor man is carried by 
the angels to “the bosom of Abraham’, while the rich man is buried and tor- 
mented in Hades. The passage that interests the present study occurs at the 
end of the parable, when the rich man begs Abraham to send the poor man 
to warn his family, “so that they will not also come into this place of torment” 
(v. 28). However, Abraham rejects the request by saying that if the rich man’s 
family does not believe the prophets they will not believe the dead (Lk16:27-31). 

The dynamic described in Luke's parable appears to be recalled by the 
Quranic passage discussed here: in the first case, a sinner asks whether some- 
one dead can return to the world to prevent others from acting impiously; in 
the second case, a sinner asks to be returned so he can act righteously. In both 
cases the request is denied. It is important to observe that the story of the rich 
man and the poor man is quoted by almost every late antique Christian author 
who wrote about the afterlife. One should consider the possibility, therefore, 
that the Quran, like so many other texts from Late Antiquity, included some 
elements of the parable in the elaboration of its eschatological discourse. This 
notion is strengthened by the evidence that the author(s) of the Quran was 
(were) aware of the parable, as some of its elements are included in vv. 46-50 
of surat al-a'raf (7). Indeed, the scene described in Q 7:50, where sinners in hell 
ask the righteous in paradise to pour water on them, rather closely echoes the 
unfulfilled request of being refreshed that the rich man addresses to the poor 


5 On the eschatology of this parable, see Kreitzer, Luke 16:19-31; Lehtipuu, Afterlife imagery; 
Osei-Bonsu, Intermediate state. 
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in Lk 16:24-6. Moreover, the veil (hijab) that in Q 7:46 is said to lie between sin- 
ners and the righteous parallels the great chasm that in Lk 16:26 separates the 
rich man from the poor. 

As in the case of many Quranic passages that deal with biblical material, 
verses 99-100 of surat al-mu'minún appear to be more closely related to late 
antique traditions and exegeses about biblical texts than to the Scripture itself. 
In fact, the connection with Lk 16:27-31 becomes very close when considering 
a homily that Narsai (d. ca. 502) wrote around the parable. Worthy of particular 
consideration are the following words that the East Syrian Church Father and 
poet adds to Abraham’s negative answer to send the poor man back to the rich 
man’s family: 


A strong barrier (syaga) rises in front of the faces of the dead, 

and none among them can break it because of its solidity. 
Insurmountable is the wall (Sura) which death built up in front of the 
faces of the dead, 

why do you ask for something whose accomplishment cannot be 
allowed?6 


Narsai’s reference to obstacles behind which the dead are confined shows a 
rather precise correspondence with the Quranic barzakh. The parallel is partic- 
ularly striking because in both cases the allusion to the eschatological barrier is 
inserted within the narrative of a denied request by someone dead to return to 
the world of the living. Of course, with this I do not mean that Narsai’s homily 
acts as a direct source for the Quranic passage, but rather that verses 99-100 of 
al-mu'minún reflect some theological trends and cultural concepts that were 
widespread in Late Antiquity. 

From this perspective, it might be observed that the notion of a barrier 
preventing the dead from returning to this world is consistent with another 
common late antique representation of the netherworld, that of it being a 
place from which it is impossible to escape. This idea was widespread among 
the Syriac speaking communities of the Middle East; indeed, Syriac authors 
consistently describe Sheol, the realm of death, as a subterranean place with 
gates” and walls to ensure the dead are confined.? For instance, in the Nisibene 


6 Narsai, Cinq homélies 55 (Syriac text: right column; French translation: left column). 

7 The image of the gates of Sheol has its roots in the biblical descriptions of the realm of death. 
This occurs in several places in the Hebrew Bible (Isa. 38:10; Ps. 9:14, 10738; Job 38:17), in post- 
biblical literature (Eccl. 51:9; Wisdom of Solomon 16:13; Ps. of Solomon 16:2; 3 Mac. 5:51), in 
the scripts of Qumran (1QH? x1v:207; 4Q184:10) and in the New Testament (Matt. 16:18). 

8 Onthetheme of Sheol in Syriac literature, see Kollamparampil, Theme of Sheol. 
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hymns (10:12), Ephrem (d. 373) states that the sinners are confined beyond a 
“wall of water”. In the same way, in a homily by Jacob of Serugh (d. 521), Sheol 
is defined as “high-walled” (79:353).? The images of the afterlife that Narsai pro- 
duces in the above verses are modeled on the same pattern, as the rich man is 
said to be imprisoned in Sheol.!° Other references to barriers or walls are often 
found in the numerous texts written as part of the tradition of Christ's descent 
to, and subsequent ascension from, the netherworld, according to which 
Jesus visited the realm of the dead during the period between his crucifixion 
and resurrection." The author of the work known as the Teaching of Addai 
the Apostle (fifth century) asserts that Christ “went down to the house of the 
dead, broke through the barrier (syaga) which had never been broken through 
before, and gave life to the dead by being himself killed”. Jacob of Serugh sim- 
ilarly speaks of the “hero”, that is, Jesus, who “has the strength to enter Sheol 
and to tear down its walls”, and of “the Slaughtered One who crushed the high 
fortifications” (hesne rame).'^ Finally, Narsai asserts that 


he [i.e., Christ] descended according to (his) nature that begets passions 
and dwelt in Sheol 


and brought up with him a catch of men to new life. 
He broke (through) the wall which death had built before the dead, 
and opened a way for mortality to vitality. 


The idea of Christ forcing a way through the boundaries of Sheol clearly dem- 
onstrates his ability to perform the miracle of resurrection and to escape the 
realm of death. The breach he opens up in the eschatological barrier also fore- 
shadows the definitive collapse of Sheol, expected to take place on the Day 
of Judgment. Indeed, Jacob of Serugh asserts that on that day the general 


9 Here and in what follows the homilies by Jacob of Serugh are classified according to 
P. Bedjan’s ordering. 

10  Narsai, Cinq homélies 50-1. 

11 The motif of the breach that Jesus opens up in the eschatological barrier/walls parallels 
the more common image of Christ's breaking the bars/gates of Sheol when rising from 
among the dead. On this tradition, see Brock, The gates/bars. 

12 ‘Teaching of Addai 17. 

13 Jacob of Serugh, Homilies on Elijah 109 (tr. 198). 

14 Jacob of Serugh, Homilies on the Resurrection 57 (tr. 56). 

15 Narsai, Metrical homilies 154-5. It is worth remarking on the proximity between the 
vocabulary of the Quranic verses and that used by Narsai in the quoted passage from the 
homily on the parable in Luke—with the difference, of course, that Christ here is credited 
with the ability to overcome the eschatological barrier. 
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resurrection will produce the collapse of the walls of Sheol and allow the peo- 
ple imprisoned there to escape (67:311-2; cf. 54:20, 39—40). 

The texts quoted above lay out the theological and cultural contexts 
for Q 23:99-100, and constitute a significant example of the close relation- 
ship between the Arabic book and its cultural environment. It might also be 
observed that the Quran ostensibly conceives of the unspecified place beyond 
the barzakh in roughly the same manner as the Syriac authors envisage Sheol. 
For example, according to their eschatological doctrine, Sheol is the interim 
abode where the dead are confined while waiting to be brought back to life,!6 
and this belief is echoed in the Quranic sentence that states that "behind them 
is a barrier until the day that they shall be raised up", which suggests that the 
place beyond the barzakh is where the dead are held captive until the day of 
resurrection. 

A deeper examination of the last words of this sentence, *until the day that 
they shall be raised up” (ilā yawm yub‘athuna), further suggests this. This is 
a fairly common expression within the Quranic corpus, occurring a total of 
six times (Q 7:14; 7:167; 15:36; 23100; 37:144; 38:79; cf. Q 30:56). In addition to 
Q 23:100, the one example that is of particular interest for the present study is 
found in Jonah's story in Q 37:143-4, where is stated that: *Now had he [Jonah] 
not been of those that glorify God, [144] he would have tarried in its belly until 
the day they shall be raised". Thus, the Quran confers an eschatological dimen- 
sion on the belly of the fish in which Jonah is confined and posits an internal 
parallelism between this belly and the place beyond the barzakh. As such, both 
spaces are conceived of as sites of temporary confinement until the day of the 
final resurrection. 

This reflects a common association of the belly of Jonah’s fish with Sheol in 
the Syriac literature. For example, on the basis of Matt. 12:40, Syriac authors 
often described Jonah's captivity and exit from the belly of the fish as a fore- 
shadowing of Christ's visit to and rising from Sheol.!” Within this literary paral- 
lel, the belly of the fish comes to be associated with the eschatological place 
in which the dead are kept as prisoners until their resurrection. The fact that 


16 See Daley, Hope 72-6, 171-6. A similar idea is also found in the works of some early 
“Western” Christian authors, such as Tertullian (De Anima 55-8), Hippolytus (Against 
Plato 1) and Origen (De Principiis 4:3), according to whom the souls of the dead wait to be 
resurrected in Hades. 

17 See for example, Ephrem, Commentary on the Diatessaron 11:3; idem, Hymns on Virginity 
42:12-6; idem, Homily on our Lord 23; Jacob of Serugh, Homily on Jonah (mémra 122 in 
Bedjan's ordering: Homiliae selectae iv, 368—490); Narsai, Homily on Jonah (memra 8 in the 
first volume of Mingana's edition: Narsai doctoris Syri homilice et carmina i, 134—49). 
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the Quran operates with this same association confirms that the early commu- 
nity of believers was familiar with theological views about Sheol widespread 
among Syriac Christians, which are also at play in Q 23:99-100.1$ The Quran 
never explicitly mentions the realm of death, and instead focuses its attention 
mostly on the place of final punishment, Gehenna (jahannam). Nevertheless, 
the above examples suggest that the Quranic eschatological discourse shares 
tropes and literary images used by several Syriac authors to describe the condi- 
tion of the dead in Sheol. 


2 The Quran and the Doctrine of the Sleep/Death of Souls 


Muslim exegetes took Q 23:99-100 as evidence for the existence of an interme- 
diate state between death and resurrection. In the Islamic tradition this came 
to be designated through the term barzakh, though in the Quran the latter 
is more likely to designate an eschatological boundary of sorts that parallels 
the image of the barrier/walls of Sheol. The scene in Q 23:99-100 presenting 
a sinner who begs God to be returned so he can act righteously was taken by 
the mufassirun as implying that the dead beyond the barzakh are in a state 
of consciousness similar to that experienced during life on earth. However, as 
Reynolds observes, “the language here is strongly homiletic, the point being 
that humans must not postpone their repentance, and the following sec- 
tion (vv. 101-6) makes it clear that judgment and retribution comes on that 
Day [of Judgment]”. In fact, the Quran hints several times that men will not 
have any conscious record about the events they undergo between death and 
resurrection. 

Q 10:45 affirms that on the Day of Judgment the dead will feel *as if they had 
not tarried but an hour of the day”, and similar statements occur in Q 17:52, 
30:55, and 46:35. The same topos about the impossibility of correctly perceiving 
the length of “death time" occurs, in a more elaborated way, in other Quranic 
passages. For example, in the account of the man and his donkey in Q 2:259, 
God “made him die a hundred years’, and after raising him up He questions 


18 It might be observed that the association between the belly of the fish and Sheol is 
already found in Jonah 2:2, which speaks of “the belly of Sheol”. However, as is known, the 
interpretation of Sheol as an interim abode of the dead is not found in the Hebrew Bible. 
The eschatological dimension the Quran attributes to the belly of the fish, marked by 
the sentence ila yawm yub‘athina, appears to be primarily influenced by Syriac Christian 
doctrines about Sheol. 

19 Reynolds, Qur’an 157. 
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him: “ ‘How long hast thou tarried?’ He said, ‘I have tarried a day, or part of a 
day: Said He, ‘Nay; thou hast tarried a hundred years [...]’”. In Q 23:12-4, God 
asks the sinners in the same way about the length of time they spent in the 
grave. When they reply “We have tarried a day, or part of a day; ask the num- 
berers!” God mocks their answer by stating that “You have tarried but a little, 
did you know”. In Q 20:103-4, at the Resurrection sinners discuss the length of 
the time they spent in the grave and “whisper one to another, You have tarried 


only ten nights'”. A quite identical situation occurs in Q 18, in the story of the 
Companions of the Cave (vv. 9-26), whose sleep and awakening clearly func- 
tions as a metaphor for death and resurrection.?? As God affirms in Q 18:19: 
“We raised them up again that they might question one another. One of them 
said, ‘How long have you tarried?’ They said, “We have tarried a day, or part of 
a day. They said, Your Lord knows very well how long you have tarried [...]” 
(cf. Q 18:12). 

This survey of passages makes it clear that according to Quranic eschatol- 
ogy people will experience nothing during the time which elapses between 
their death and resurrection. It has been suggested that the Quranic idea that 
the dead fall completely unconscious until the Day of Judgment is closely 
connected to the doctrine of the sleep of souls which was widespread among 
Syriac Christians.?! This belief is first attested in the writings of Aphrahat 
(d. 345) and Ephrem,?? occurs later in those by Jacob of Serugh,?3 Narsai?* and 
Babai the Great (d. 628), and, at the end of the second/eighth century (in 786-7), 
was canonized in a synod presided over by the Catholicos Timothy 1 (d. 823). 
According to this doctrine, after death and until the resurrection the soul lies 
in Sheol in a sleep-like state, during which it is deprived of its sense faculties.25 
Aphrahat affirms that during this period the dead lose their memory; they will 
recover it only after the resurrection on the Day of Judgment. Furthermore, 
the dead do not receive any preliminary reward or punishment. Indeed, 


20 As Reynolds observes, “[t]he youths are said to be asleep in the cave (Q 18:18), yet the 
Quran strongly suggests (see e.g. Q 18:1-2, 21) that in fact they are dead. The entire epi- 
sode points to God seizing souls at the body’s death, then reuniting soul and body on the 
Day of Judgment, that is, to the resurrection of the body”, Ibid. 

21 Andrae, Origines 165-7; idem, Mohammed 89-90; O’Shaughnessy, Muhammad's thoughts 
69-70. 

22 See ibid., 74-5; Gavin, Sleep 104-7. 

23 See Guinan, Where are the dead? 542. 

24 See Kriiger, Sommeil 193-210; Gignoux, Doctrines eschatologiques 331-4; Daley, Hope 174; 
Samellas, Death 56—7. 

25 See Daley, Hope 73. 
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Aphrahat unequivocally states that “as yet no one has received his reward. For 
the righteous have not inherited the Kingdom, nor have the wicked gone into 
torment"26 Ephrem also maintains this view and stresses the fact that reward 
(or punishment) cannot be experienced before the resurrection because of 
the soul’s inability to act without the body. In his Hymns on paradise, Ephrem 
reasons that 


and the soul cannot * enter there [paradise] alone 

for in such state it is in everything * deficient— 

in sensation and consciousness; * but on the day of Resurrection 

the body, with all its senses, * will enter in as well, once it has been made 
perfect (8:9).27 


Because of the important role he attributes to the body, without which “it [the 
soul] lacks true existence” (8:4),?8 Ephrem dismisses the possibility, expressed 
by Aphrahat, that the soul in Sheol might dream about its future destiny?? A 
similar position is held by Narsai, who argues that “if, during bodily sleep, it 
[the soul] can do nothing, how can it now, when it [the body] is plunged in 
the sleep of death?”30 It is doubtless in accordance with this view that in his 
homily on Luke's parable Narsai stresses the metaphorical value of the story, 
whose literal interpretation would instead suggest the soul’s activity in Sheol.?! 
Similar concepts about the souls dormant state are expressed by the East 
Syrian theologian Babai the Great, who in the Commentary on Evagrius states 
that “after its [the soul’s] separation from the body all its activities are in a 
kind of sleep”. This is proved, he continues, by the fact that “our Lord and his 
apostles call the death sleep and slumber” and by “the miracle in the city of 
Ephesus" (that is, the story of the Seven Sleepers).?? Babai professes the same 
creed in his Book of union, where he affirms: 


26 Passage reported ibid. 

27 Ephrem, Hymns on paradise 133-4. 

28 Ibid., 133. 

29 lbid. 74. 

30  Narsai, Narsai homilie ii, 253. Translations can be found in O’Shaughnessy, Muhammad's 
thoughts 70; Kriiger, Sommeil 202. 

31  Narsai Cinq homélies 47-51. 

32 Babai, Commentary on Evagrius 30/31. Cf. Braun, Mose Bar Kepha 145; Gavin, Sleep 107; 
Andrae, Origines 166—7; idem, Mohammed 89-90. 
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Without the body, once being separated from it, [the soul] exists and 
does not exist. It exists, as it keeps its nature, its vitality and its reason. It 
does not exist, as it does not perform the properties of its nature: it does 
not remember nor think without its companion [the body], but its state is 
like [total] stillness and the deep sleep, as it is written [cf. Job 3:13 ].33 


In sum, the Quranic belief that, in Tor Andrae’s words, “the soul sinks into com- 
plete unconsciousness after death, so that the Day of Judgment seems to follow 
immediately after death"?^ is likely to have been inspired by much the same 
theological concepts taught by the Syriac authors. From this perspective, it is 
extremely significant that in certain passages the Quran presents this uncon- 
scious, intermediate state as a sleep-like one. Such is the case, for instance, in 
the account of the Companions of the Cave, which also offers a perfect exam- 
ple of the communion of cultural views and literary motifs between the Quran 
and various Syriac authors. As is known, this account is based on the same 
story of the Sleepers of Ephesus that, in the late sixth/early seventh century, 
Babai presented as a proof of his eschatological doctrine.*> The association 
between death and sleep is also implied in Q 36:52, where it is expressed by 
the complaint of the sinners: “Alas for us! Who roused us out of our sleeping 
place?” It is worth noting that the word marqad, “sleeping place”, is related by 
its root to ruqud, “asleep”, which in Q 18:18 designates the Companions: “Thou 
wouldst have thought them awake, as they lay sleeping” (wa-tahsabuhum 
ayqazan wa-hum ruqudun). It is significant that the root r.q.d., semantically 
related to the idea of sleep, occurs only twice in the Quran (in the two cases 
mentioned above), yet itis always in connection with death and the hereafter. 
This suggests that the two terms marqad and ruqud specifically designate a 
kind of “eschatological rest”. 

At the same time, the Quran also compares death to the “common sleep” 
that people experience on a daily basis. This seems to be the case in the cryp- 
tic statement found in Q 39:42 (cf. Q 6:60), “God takes the souls at the time of 
their death (hina mawtiha), and [He takes] that which has not died, in its sleep 
(ft manamiha); He withholds that against which He has decreed death, but 
sets loose the other until a stated term”. This obscure passage appears to indi- 
cate that sleep is a death-like state; sleepers resemble the dead since their souls 


33 Babai, Liber de unione i, 297. See also ibid., i, 275. 

34 Andrae, Mohammed 89. 

35  Ontherelationship between the Quranic account of the Companions of the Cave and the 
legend of the Sleepers of Ephesus, see the insightful study by Griffith, ‘Companions’. See 
also Reynolds, Quran 167-85. 
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enter into a state similar to that which they will experience at the moment of 
death. However, unlike the souls of the dead, which will be raised only on the 
Day of Resurrection, the ordinary sleeper’s soul is sent back when he awak- 
ens—that is, of course, until the time of his death. This parallel between death 
and “common sleep” finds a fairly close correspondence in the poetical lan- 
guage used by Ephrem, who in the Nisibene hymns (7:15) affirms that: “The one 
who lies down to sleep resembles the departed and death resembles a dream, 
and the resurrection the morning”.36 

As is the case in the doctrine taught by the Syriac authors, that expressed in 
the Quran seems to imply that the soul will be rewarded or punished only after 
the final Judgment. It is plausible that, like the Syriac theologians, the author(s) 
of the Quran conceived of the restoration of the body as a fundamental part of 
experiencing the final sentence, and the emphasis the Quran continually puts 
on the physical resurrection which will occur on the Day of Judgment seems 
to point in this direction. In fact, it might be observed that references to the 
unconsciousness of the dead often occur in passages that profess or aim to 
demonstrate the reality of the restoration of the body. For instance, the state- 
ment in Q 17:52, mentioned above, “you will think you have tarried but a little’, 
is preceded by three verses in which the Quran argues against those who are 
skeptical of physical resurrection: 


They say, ‘What, when we are bones and broken bits, shall we really be 
raised up again in a new creation?’ [50] Say: ‘Let you be stones, or iron, 
[51] or some creation yet more monstrous in your minds!’ Then they will 
say, ‘Who will bring us back?’ Say: ‘He who originated you the first 
time. [...]. 


The scene in Q 23:12-4, where God questions the sinners about the length of 
their death, is similarly followed in v. 15 by the statement: “What, did you think 
that We created you only for sport, and that you would not be returned to Us?” 
The same intention to prove the resurrection of the body underlies the story 
of the man and his donkey in Q 2:259. Here, after questioning the man about 
the length of time he has been dead and demonstrating his altered perception 
of time, God tells him: “... We would make thee a sign for the people. And look 
at the bones; how We shall set them up, and then clothe them with flesh”. In 
much the same way, in the account of the Companions of the Cave, which 
more than any other points to the Quran's awareness of the Syriac doctrine of 
the sleep of souls, the clear aim is to demonstrate God's ability to resurrect the 


36 Quoted by Buchan, “Blessed is He" 296. 
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dead: “And even so We made them stumble upon them, that they might know 
that God’s promise is true, and that the Hour—there is no doubt of it [...]” 
(Q 18:21). 

In these passages the Quran’s eschatological discourse is particularly close 
to that formulated by Babai, in whose ideas the belief in the soul's sleep is 
intimately connected to the strong affirmation of the physical resurrection of 
the body on the Day of Judgment.?” Babai sets his creed in opposition to that 
of Henana of Adiabene (d. 610), whom he polemically accuses of professing 
Origenist doctrines and of denying “not only the resurrection of Our Lord’s 
body, but also the general resurrection of the body of all men”.38 Polemics 
over this subject did not end with Babai but continued for years after; indeed, 
when the doctrine of the sleep of souls was canonized at the synod of 786-787, 
Timothy 1 labeled different creeds as Origenist.?? In light of these consider- 
ations, it is intriguing that the Quran inserts the motif of post-mortem oblivion 
in passages that specifically contest the deniers of physical resurrection. In 
fact, it appears that not only does the Quran refer to a concept very similar to 
that of the sleep of souls taught by the East Syrian theologians, but it also uses 
it towards roughly the same theological and polemical purposes, namely as an 
answer to those who deny the reality of physical resurrection. It is also signifi- 
cant that both Babai and the author(s) of the Quran adduce the example of 
the miraculous sleep of the Youths of Ephesus to corroborate their theological 
discourses. In fact, Babai’s reference to the miracle of Ephesus does not appear 
to be fortuitous; as Sidney Griffith observes, “the Syriac version/epitome of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Zacharias of Mytilene [composed around 569] men- 
tions as an occasion of the miracle [of the Sleepers of Ephesus], controversies 


37 Babai, Liber de unione 108-9, 183, 197-8. 

38 Ibid. 195. Babai is here challenging the Origenist doctrine that the resurrected body will 
be spherical and ethereal. In fact, in the course of his polemic, he quotes Rom. 8:1 and 
thunders: “Behold! He said that the body will live, not a sphere, cursed Origenists and 
Henanists!” Babai then strongly affirms the identity of the actual and raised body, which 
will be restored to new creation (ibid., 183). His discussion here closely parallels that 
found in the Replies of Barsanuphius and John (c. 520—540), where Barsanuphius contests 
the Origenist doctrine of the spherical body and, quoting Ez. 37:3-10, explains that at 
the moment of resurrection “[bone is gathered] upon bone, joint upon joint, and veins 
and flesh nerves” (Letter 607, in Barsanuphius, Letters 191). It might be observed that the 
Quran presents a similar understanding of resurrection, apparently conceived as a resto- 
ration of the dead body. For example, the statement in Q 2:259 “We shall set them [the 
bones] up, and then clothe them with flesh” strongly points in this direction. 

39 ‘Timothy 1, Epistulae i, 42-5. See also Constas, To sleep 110-1. 
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over the fate of the human body after death sparked by works of Origen”.* 
Thus, the story fits the strong anti-Origenist tones that characterize Babai's 
Commentary on Evagrius. 

What is astonishing is that the Quran refers to the same miracle with much 
the same theological purpose: to illustrate the post-mortem condition of the 
dead, marked here as elsewhere by complete oblivion, and to affirm the final 
resurrection of the body. It is difficult to avoid the impression that in this pas- 
sage and the others the Quran is not simply referring to a local Arabian con- 
text, but rather is participating in a heated theological discussion about the 
reality of bodily resurrection, which had been challenged by the diffusion of 
Origenist theories among Middle Eastern Christians in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Of course, this view jars with the traditional accounts about the life 
of Muhammad, according to which the polemic about the resurrection of the 
body is addressed to Meccan idolaters and not Christians holding Origenist 
doctrines." However, recent scholarship has questioned what the religion 
professed by those people that Muslim tradition portrays as pagan idolaters 
actually was. Gerald Hawting has convincingly argued that the Quran's invec- 
tives against mushrikun are best explained as polemical discourses addressed 
against “soft” monotheists.*? As for the passages examined here, the impres- 
sion is that the Quranic affirmation of physical resurrection and its polemic 
against those who deny it strictly follows the “theological lines” of the discus- 
sion that at that very same period was taking place amongst Syriac Christians. 
If not directly addressing Origenist theories, the Quran’s invectives seem at 
least to adopt the same argument used by the Syriac Christians in the frame- 
work of the anti-Origenist polemic.*3 

Similarly, the Quranic motif of the loss of memory suffered by the deceased 
during the interim state seems to have been inspired by images and concepts 
very close to those expressed by the Syriac authors. Beliefs similar to that of 
the sleep of souls are known to have circulated among Arab Christians by the 
middle of the third century. In his Dialogue with Heraclides, Origen (d. 254) 
reports a theological discussion he held with a bishop charged with heresy 


40 Griffith, ‘Companions’ 132, n. 37. 

41 This view is maintained by most Western scholarship. See, for example, Bell, Origin 87; 
Abdel Haleem, Introduction 56. 

42  Hawting, Idea. Further significant evidence has recently been adduced by Crone, Religion. 
I borrow the expression "soft monotheists" from Donner, Muhammad 245. 

43 From this perspective, it is worth remarking that sixth century Christian polemicists 
accuse Origenists of holding to the teachings of the pagans. Cf. Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita 
Sabae 36. 
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in the Roman province of Arabia (roughly corresponding to modern Jordan) 
around 244/248 CE. During the debate, Origen affirms, he heard “that some 
persons here and in the surrounding regions think that the soul, after its 
deliverance from this life, no longer perceives anything but lies in the tomb in 
the body” (10:19-20).** A century later, in his Historia ecclesiastica, Eusebius 
(d. 339) mentions this debate and avers that Origen fought a heresy “foreign to 
the truth” that had arisen in “Arabia” and whose proponents pretended “that 
during the present time the human soul dies and perishes with the body, but that 
at the time of the resurrection they will be renewed together” (v1:37).4° 

Eusebius’ reference to the belief in the mortality of the soul raises the ques- 
tion of which creed the Arab Christians professed. In fact, as it is presented 
by Origen in his Dialogue, the heretical doctrine seems to be very close to the 
teaching about the sleep of souls that roughly a century later Aphrahat and 
Ephrem embraced in their works, both of whom professed the post-mortem 
inactivity of the soul and its final reunion with the body. However, according to 
Eusebius, the Arab Christians believed in the death of the soul, which appears 
to be a significant difference to the doctrine taught by the Syriac authors, 
who affirm not the soul’s death but its temporary inactivity. A century after 
Eusebius, Augustine (d. 430) maintains that the belief in the mortality of the 
soul is a characteristic of the heretical doctrine of the Arabici.4® As Refoulé 
observes, 


Origen’s opponents claimed that the soul was deprived of sensitivity after 
death. Did they consider it as really dead or just as asleep? The two con- 
cepts are similar and it is not easy to distinguish between them.*” 


Gavin dismisses the possibility of distinguishing between the two doctrines. 
According to him “both theories, if indeed there be two, are attempted explana- 
tions of the phenomena of death, and the relation of the body and soul to each 
other”.*8 However, Refoulé convincingly argues that the doctrine attacked by 
Origen cannot coincide with that of the soul’s sleep widespread among Syriac 


44 Origen, Dialogue with Heraclides 65. 

45 Eusebius, Historia i, 279. 

46 Augustine, De haeresibus no. 83. 

47 Refoulé, Immortalité 30. 

48 Gavin, Sleep 115. Gavin observes that Eusebius’ statement is marked by a strongly polem- 
ical tone and does not necessarily give a complete picture of the doctrine he attacks. 
Nevertheless, it might be observed that Gavin’s discussion is somewhat undermined by 
the fact that, at the time he was writing, the text of Origen’s Dialogue with Heraclides had 
not yet been recovered and made available to scholars (the text was first edited by Schérer 
in 1949). See also Constas, To sleep 111-2. 
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Christians. Despite the similarity of the two creeds, he observes, the sources 
certify that the Syriac theologians were able to make a distinction between 
them. He concludes that “la conception critiquée par Origéne ne peut étre 
celle des hypnopsychiques [i.e., those who profess the doctrine of the sleep 
of souls] et ne doit donc pas se différencier fondamentalement de celle visée 
par Eusébe”.*9 

Therefore, it seems that the belief professed by the Arab Christians diverged 
from the one accepted, and later canonized, by the Syriac theologians. While 
the latter affirmed the soul's post-mortem inactivity, the former conceived of 
the soul’s post-mortem status not as a sleep but as a real death. Although it 
was continuously opposed, the belief in the soul’s mortality must have contin- 
ued to circulate at least until the end of the second/eighth century CE, when 
Timothy 1 rejected it. It is also worth noting that in much the same period 
the Christian heresiographer John of Damascus (d. 749) classified the Arabs 
as thnetopsychists [i.e., professing the doctrine of the death of souls] and 
accused them of believing that the human soul, like that of beasts, is destroyed 
at death along with the body.*% Another possible piece of evidence for the per- 
sistence of the belief in the death of the soul occurs in the ninth-century (?) 
East Syrian Chronicle of Seert, according to which, around the year 580, the 
Fathers assembled to discuss the heresy of “those who say that when the man 
dies, his soul (nafsuhu) dies with him and it rises as the body does”. Moreover, 
the author reports that “Origen had [already] disputed with them about this 
point and contested it. However, he produced something [even] more abomi- 
nable than that, namely his affirmation that the spirit (rúh) after leaving the 
body enters another body”. 

Such continuing polemic over the centuries suggests that belief in the mor- 
tality of the soul was fairly widespread among Arab Christians. In fact, this very 
doctrine may be alluded to in some Quranic passages, as several references to 
the death of the soul occur in the obscure verse Q 39:42 (see above). Moreover, 
Q 3145 affirms that “it is not given to any soul to die (ma kana li-nafsin an 
tamüta), save by leave of God, at an appointed time”, while in v. 185 of the same 
surah it is stated that “every soul shall taste of death" (kullu nafsin dha'iqatu 
[-mawti), an assertion that is repeated twice more in the Quran (21:35; 29:57). 
Finally, in Q 31:34 it is observed that “no soul knows in what land it shall die" 
(wa-ma tadri nafsun bi-ayyi ardin tamutu). 


49 M Refoulé, Immortalité 30. 
50 John of Damascus, De haeresibus no. go. 
51 Histoire nestorienne 99 (tr. 191). 
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It is difficult to establish whether these references to the mortality of the 
soul are meant to be taken literally or are just tropes for man’s death, seeing 
that the term nafs could be understood as designating either the soul or the 
individual as a whole.5? However, the possibility that these passages refer to 
the belief in the soul's mortality gains weight when the cultural context of Late 
Antiquity and the belief that pre-Islamic Arab Christians are accused to have 
professed are taken into account. This would also be consistent with the pres- 
ence in the Quran of ideas related to the doctrine of the sleep of souls, as both 
creeds are based on the same theological assumptions of the post-mortem 
soul's inactivity and its eventual reunion with the body. However, it must be 
admitted that this reading is as speculative as it is attractive, given the pau- 
city of evidence enabling us to correctly understand the belief in the death of 
souls, the diffusion of which among Arab Christians is certified only by sources 
which are external (and ostensibly hostile) to that religious community. At the 
same time, despite the lack of documentation to support this view, it would 
seem plausible that the Quran reflect beliefs and concepts widespread among 
not only Syriac, but also Arab Christians. 


3 The Case of Martyrs 


The picture of Quranic eschatology that has emerged so far can be summa- 
rized as follows: at death the soul becomes completely unconscious, as in a 
dreamless sleep; the soul regains consciousness after being reunited with the 
body on the Day of Judgment; once resurrected, both sinners and the righ- 
teous experience the consequences of the acts they committed during their 
lifetime. As noted above, this eschatology closely parallels the doctrines taught 
by Syriac theologians and perhaps also certain beliefs widespread among Arab 
Christians. Unfortunately, the coherence of this picture is broken when other 
Quranic passages are taken into account. For instance, Q 3169 affirms: "Count 
not those who were slain in God’s way as dead, but rather living with their Lord 
(bal ahya'un ‘inda rabbihim), by Him provided”. A similar statement is found in 
Q 2:154: “And say not of those slain in God’s way, ‘They are dead’; rather they are 
living (bal ahya'un), but you are not aware”. Thus, while in general the Quran 
teaches that retribution will come only on the Day of Judgment, these two 
verses suggest a different fate to be envisaged for “those who are killed in God’s 
way”. While elsewhere the Quran ostensibly denies any kind of experience or 


52 It might be observed that the Arabic term nafs corresponds to the Syriac nap$a, a word 
which the Syriac writers use to expound their doctrine of the sleep of souls. 
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life before the resurrection, these two passages state that martyrs are already 
“living with their Lord”. How to interpret the fact that despite being opposed 
to one another both of these views find a place within the same eschatological 
discourse? 

Once again, a possible answer to this question is found in the Quran’s cul- 
tural context and in evidence found in Syriac sources. Scholars have noted that 
in the works of some Syriac authors the same mutually contradictory beliefs 
co-exist. Indeed, despite their acceptance of the soul’s dormant state, Syriac 
writers often confirmed the common belief that martyrs receive immedi- 
ate reward and that they could intercede on behalf of the living, particularly 
at holy places. For instance, in the Hymns on paradise Ephrem affirms that 
“blessed indeed is that person on whose behalf * they* have interceded before 
the Good One” (6:19).** Elsewhere in the Hymns, Ephrem repeats this concept: 
“may all the children of light*? * make supplication for me there” (7:25).5° Of 
course, the idea that martyrs can intercede with their prayers suggests their 
actual activity and thus rather contradicts the doctrine of the soul’s sleep that 
Ephrem teaches elsewhere. Nevertheless, the poet does not make any attempt 
to reconcile the two views. 

Ephrem’s case is not an exception among the Syriac authors. Jacob of Serugh’s 
homilies also refer both to beliefs about the sleep of souls and to the ability of 
martyrs to intercede with God.*” Commenting on Jacob, Guinan remarks that 
“the intercession and the protection of martyrs and saints presents difficulties 
in light of the clear teaching on the sleep of all until the resurrection"? In fact, 
he observes that within the eschatological framework emerging from Jacob’s 
works the specific case of martyrs appears to be highly confused, for in some 
passages Jacob “seems to say that the faithful and the persecuted will be glori- 
ous with their crowns only in the last day"5? This last sentence suggests that 
martyrs will enter paradise only after the Last Judgment and that in the mean- 
time their souls will be sleeping in Sheol, as such, they could not intercede 
before their resurrection. 


53 Ephrem is here talking about the just, presumably martyrs, who are already in paradise. 

54 Ephrem, Hymns on paradise 115. 

55 Elsewhere in the seventh hymn (v. 19), Ephrem refers to "the seven sons of the light". 
As observed by Brock, this is a reference to the seven Maccabean martyrs of 2 Macc. 7. 


Ibid., 193. 
56 Ibid., 128. 
57 See Guinan, Where are the dead? 
58 Ibid, 548. 


59 lbid. 
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The case of Narsai represents another example worthy of mention. In 
Homily 25, this East Syrian poet infers that through their prayers martyrs guar- 
antee the safety of others and deliver them from tribulations.*% However, once 
again, this idea is not fully consistent with the eschatological doctrines that 
Narsai embraces elsewhere in his work. The difficulty of reconciling these two 
views eventually led to a dispute among scholars about the correct understand- 
ing of Narsai’s eschatological teaching.9! A final example to be mentioned is 
that of Babai, in whose theological system, as was seen above, the soul's post- 
mortem inactivity occupies a central place. Nevertheless, concerning the mar- 
tyrdom of the monk George, Babai too refers to the belief in the martyrs’ power 
of intercession: 


[M]ay the prayers of this crowned martyr be for all those who continually 
live in truth and follow in the footsteps of his orthodoxy [...] and [may his 
prayers] particularly be for this monastic congregation, in which he grew 
up spiritually and from which he was led to the victory of his marvelous 
martyrdom.82 


That martyrs enjoyed the exceptional privilege of proceeding to immediate 
post-mortem reward was a fairly widespread idea during Late Antiquity. This 
view, suggested several times in the New Testament, was given definitive shape 
by Tertullian? and maintained by many late antique Christian writers. Because 
of their privileged position close to God, martyrs were credited with the power 
to intercede with their prayers on behalf of the living.9* This belief was shared 
also by Syriac Christians, although the idea of the martyrs' post-mortem activ- 
ity was at odds with the doctrine of the sleep of souls.55 However, the Syriac 
theologians apparently accepted and simultaneously referred to both creeds 
without trying to harmonize them. As Daley correctly observes in the case of 
Narsai, "it would be artificial to attempt to reconcile these two convictions: 
they are simply further evidence of the many elements— philosophical, 


60  Narsai, Homélie sur les martyrs. 

61 See Khouri-Sarkis, Sommeil; Krüger, Sommeil 193-6. 

62 Quoted by Reinink in: Babai the Great's Life of George 177. 

63 Tertullian, De anima 55-8. 

64 See Daley, Hope; Reynolds, Qurün 161-7. 

65 The difficulty of reconciling the two views must also have been felt during Late Antiquity. 
Indeed, the sixth century presbyter of Constantinople Eustratios wrote a treatise against 
"those who say that the souls of the dead are not active", with the aim of demonstrating 
the post-mortem activity of the souls of the departed saints. See Constas, To sleep 109-11; 
Daley, Hope 200. 
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biblical, liturgical and folkloric—that together shape ancient eschatology”.®© 
Such a mélange of diverse, if not mutually contradictory, views is to be related 
to the absence of an officially canonized doctrine about the post-mortem fate 
of the dead during Late Antiquity. More than representing a coherent system, 
the picture that emerges from the Syriac authors’ teachings about the interim 
state of the dead seems to reflect the fluidity and theological difficulties of 
their cultural environment. 

Once adopted, this perspective also helps to settle the difficulties that the 
specific case of martyrs raises within the framework of the Quranic view of 
the intermediate state. Like the Syriac writers, the Quran does not attempt 
to reconcile the belief in the privileged fate of martyrs with the idea of the 
dead's inactivity that it professes elsewhere. Similar observations have already 
been made by Tor Andrae, who is particularly keen to stress the communion of 
views between the Quran and the East Syrian Church, “[ qui] faisait une excep- 
tion pour les martyrs et leur assurait aprés la mort un autre sort que celui du 
commun des mortels"97 Andrae directs attention to a proclamation by Mar 
Ishai (sixth century) that, as he correctly observes, closely recalls that found 
in Q 3169 (i.e., martyrs “are living with their Lord”): “People believed that they 
are dead. But their death killed their sin and they are living in the presence 
of God"? According to Andrae, the striking parallel between these two asser- 
tions suggests that the author of Q 3169 (Muhammad, in his view), “ostensibly 
uses a common form of the Syriac homiletic vocabulary"5? Reynolds espouses 
Andrae's point, adding that Ishai's view of martyrdom as an act of expiation 
for sins ("their death killed their sin"), is recalled in turn by the statement in 
Q 3157 “if you are slain or die in God's way, forgiveness and mercy from God are 
a better thing than that which you amass”.”° 

Previous scholars have convincingly shown the extent to which theological 
doctrines professed by the Quran and by the Syriac authors about the privi- 
leged fate reserved to martyrs overlap." However, one further aspect needs 
to be added to the discussion. It can be observed that, contrary to the beliefs 
expressed by Syriac Christians, the Quran lacks any meaningful reference to 
the martyrs' ability to intercede with God in favor of the living. The absence of 


66 Ibid., 174. 

67 Andrae, Origines 168. 

68 Ibid. Quoted also by Reynolds, Qur‘an 166. 

69 Andrae, Origines 168. 

70 Reynolds, Qur'an 166. 

71  Refoulé quite convincingly argues that at the time of Origen the belief in the martyrs’ 
special status was probably also shared by Arab Christians. Refoulé, Immortalité 36—7. 
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this specific element does not seem fortuitous, but rather agrees with another 
aspect of Quranic theology, namely, its denial of the possibility of interces- 
sion (shafa‘a). This denial occurs in the framework of the Quran's polemic 
against the association of God with secondary divinities. The mushrikun are 
often accused of expecting their deities to intercede with God on their behalf. 
For instance, Q 10:8 states: “They serve, apart from God, what hurts them not 
neither profits them, and they say, ‘These are our intercessors with God'”. As 
Hawting observes, “the reliance which the mushrikún place on these mediators 
will in fact lead to their damnation because by relying on them they are failing 
to be true monotheists"7? The Quran opposes this belief by denying the power 
of intercession with which the secondary divinities are credited (Q 32:4; 40:18), 
professing instead that no intercession is possible without God’s permission 
(Q 2:225; 10:3; 19:87; 34:23). Sinners will be mocked because of the absence on 
the Day of Judgment of those whom they expected to intercede on their behalf: 
“We do not see with you your intercessors, those you asserted to be associates 
in you” (Q 6:94. Cf. 18:52; 41:47). 

In addition to denying the possibility of intercession on the Day of Judgment 
(that is, without God’s permission), it appears that the Quran dismisses inter- 
cession in the present life: “Say: ‘What think you? That you call upon apart 
from God—if God desires affliction for me, shall they remove His affliction? Or 
if He desires mercy for me, shall they withhold His mercy? ” (Q 39:38). The idea 
expressed in this verse is particularly interesting in the context of the pres- 
ent discussion, because it is manifestly discordant with the hope of benefiting 
from the martyrs' intercession professed by Syriac Christians. In light of these 
observations, it is not surprising that, while agreeing with the Syriac theolo- 
gians in recognizing a privileged eschatological position to “those who were 
slain in God's way”, the Quran distances itself from the belief in their ability 
to intercede in favor of the living. It seems likely that in so doing the Quran 
aims to correct what it considers a doctrinal mistake made by Christians, as 
from its perspective conferring on martyrs an attribute belonging solely to God 
(Q 39:44) jars with strict monotheism. This case study could be taken as a good 
example of how the Quran positions itself vis-à-vis the doctrines professed by 
the other communities of its historical context: the author(s) of the Quran did 
not simply share the Christians' beliefs about martyrs but also reacted against 
them, in accordance with their own theological ideas. 


72  Hawting, Idolatry 477. See also Crone, Religion 158-9. 
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4 Concluding Remarks 


In conclusion, the Quran’s conceptions about the interim state of the dead are 
consistent with beliefs and doctrines largely widespread among the religious 
communities that formed its cultural environment. Unsurprisingly, the Quran 
reflects the theological views, the creeds, and the related literary themes, 
motifs and tropes typical of its late antique context. At the same time, it is 
important to stress that this material is inserted into a framework that is devel- 
oping its own particular religious message. The appreciation of the relation- 
ship between the Quran and its cultural environment should not lead one to 
underestimate the originality of a text that possesses a unique character. 

For instance, it is worth remarking that the Quran demonstrates but little 
interest in the moment separating death from the final events, which it only 
sporadically alludes to. Indeed, this attitude differs significantly from the theo- 
logical interests developed by Syriac authors, who discuss in detail the condi- 
tion of the soul in Sheol. The Quran's counter-current tendency on this point 
reflects the specific character of a work whose major aim is not to establish a 
doctrinal or systematic theology, but rather to exhort its audience to repent 
and believe in its message. It is quite evident what the rhetorical interest is that 
leads the Quran to focus on the description of the post-mortem fate of human- 
ity in heaven and hell, rather than in the intermediate state.”3 The rhetorical 
purpose is also strong in Q 23:99—100, whose point is not to provide a picture of 
the dead’s condition beyond the barzakh, but to warn that repentance will not 
be possible once death has come. In a similar way, the recurring allusions to 
the motif of post-mortem oblivion are never meant to explain the intermedi- 
ate state, but rather seem to reflect general concepts about the soul in relation 
to its final reunion with the body. 

Finally, it can be observed that the marginal role the Quran assigns to the 
pre-resurrection condition of the dead is consistent with its own view of the 
history of human salvation. Beginning with the fall of Adam and destined to 
end on the Day of Judgment, this sacred history is the recounting of events 
in motion, presented as a series of recurring events and repetitive situations 
within a continuous overlap between present and past, a history that has its 
raison détre only in the accomplishment of God’s promise. The result is the 
creation of a kind of “eternal now”,“ where the final reward is not located in a 


73 Here I follow an observation made by Gabriel Reynolds during a private conversation 
(April 16, 2012). 

74 The (a-)temporal dimension of the “eternal now” also characterizes the work of Ephrem; 
on this point see Brock, The luminous eye 29-30. 
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far future, but in the moment that immediately follows the present. The prox- 
imity of the reward is stressed by the fact that, as Christian Lange observes, 
descriptions of paradise in the Quran are generally not marked as referring to 
future events, but rather seem to imply a synchronous relationship between 
this world and the next.”° This aspect further explains why so little importance 
is attributed to the moment between death and resurrection, a moment that 
cannot play any role in the attainment of individual salvation, as repentance is 
not possible after death. 
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CHAPTER 3 


From Space to Place 
The Quranic Infernalization of the Jinn 


Simon O’Meara 


The aim of this paper is to outline how autochthonous spirits and demons of 
central Arabia were infernalized by the Quran as a part of the Islamization of 
the region. The method to achieve this is ostensibly straightforward, namely, 
compare and contrast the nature of the region’s supernatural beings before 
and after the coming of Islam. However, as is well known, almost all the knowl- 
edge concerning the pre-Islamic period comes from Muslim authors;! the 
authenticity and date of so-called “pre-Islamic” Arabic poetry are not beyond 
doubt;? and even situating the Prophet’s career in central Arabia, as Islamic 
tradition asserts, is nowadays a scholarly decision, not an inevitability.3 In view 
of these difficulties, this paper proposes to consider only the representation of 
the autochthonous supernatural entities of central Arabia before and after the 
advent of Islam, without asking if this representation is a true record of any 
historical reality. In other words, in what follows the question of the historicity 
of this representation is postponed. 

For the most part, the Quran serves as the principal source of this represen- 
tation, because not only does it describe the allegedly degenerate world into 
which the Prophet was born, namely, the world of the pre-Islamic period; but 
it also sets forth a corrected version of that world, namely, the world of the 
prophetically-led Islamic period. As indicated by its title, the paper’s underly- 
ing argument is that the Islamization of central Arabia was coterminous with 
a reconfigured hierarchy of the spiritual entities believed to exist there, the 
lowest rank of which were the spirits and demons, the jinn, who were put in, 
or became associated with, hell.* 


1 A growing body of scholarship is slowly altering this situation, as succinctly discussed in Von 
Sivers, Origins 1-14. 

2 Fora succinct discussion of the problems concerning the alleged historicity of this poetry, 
see Reynolds, Quran 30-3. 

3 See, e.g., Hawting, Idolatory passim. 
Despite the paucity and ambiguity of the evidence with which to make distinctions, it is 
important to acknowledge at the outset the different classes of jinn that are named in the 
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Ina recent publication, Angelika Neuwirth discerns notions of space as por- 


trayed in pre-Islamic poetry and compares them to the Quran.5 She writes: 


[In the poetry,] the relation of man to space appears to be tense. The 
pagan poet or more precisely his persona, the Bedouin hero, has to re- 
conquer space over and over again in order to meet the ideals of muru- 
wwa and thus fulfill his role as an exemplary member of tribal society.® 


As an example, she cites the closing verses of al-Shanfara’s Lamiyyat al-‘arab 


(duly noting, also, that al-Shanfara was an outlaw, not a member of society): 


How many a desert plain, wind-swept, like the surface of a shield, 
empty, impenetrable, have I cut through on foot / Joining the near end to 
the far, then looking out from a summit, crouching sometimes, then 
standing / [...].” 


In contrast to this Bedouin requirement to overcome what she terms “embat- 
tled space”? Neuwirth finds that in the Quran the human is “relieved of this 
burden.” She says: 


OoN OC 


Moving in an urban space he orients himself to ethical values that are 
symbolically mirrored in the urban structures themselves. [...] [T]he 
frequent descriptions of deserted space as a marker of loneliness, of 
the search for meaning and never ending questions which figure so 


literature. For example, in the so-called pre-Islamic poetry, there is frequent mention of the 
ghülat (sg. ghil). See, e.g., Ibn Zuhayr, Banat 102, including the extensive note 2, 102-3. In the 
Quran, there is frequent mention of the shayátin (sg. shaytan); and in the Islamic period, 
frequent mention of both the ghúlat and shayatin, along with the “afarit (sg. “frit), sa'al 
(sg. silat), and murrad (sg. marid). See Tritton, Spirits 715-17. Note, however, Bauer, Tfrit 
486-7, for the absence of exegetical support regarding claims sometimes made by transla- 
tors of the Quran that the word “ifrit” (Q 27:39) is to be understood as a class of jinn. On the 
ultimately unclear, mostly fine distinction between the jinn and shayátin in the Quran, see, 
inter alia, Fahd, Génies 176-7, and Chabbi, Seigneur 534 n. 289, but note the slightly greater 
distinction made in Welch, Allah 744-5, and Waardenburg, Islam 36-9. 

Neuwirth, Geography 293-313. 

Ibid., 301. 

Shanfara, Lamiyyat al-‘arab, as cited in translation in Sells, Desert 30-1. 

Neuwirth, Geography 301. Also: “Space [...] is often presented as the site of a battlefield, a 
scene of human strife for self-assertion against threatening nature.” Ibid., 302. 
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prominently in pagan poetry, also resound in the many allusions to 
deserted space in the Qur'an. But in the Quran [...] all the questions 
are answered. The desolate places are historical sites, evoked through 
the reports of events [...] assuring the listeners of a divinely endorsed 
order [...].? 


As Neuwirth reads the Quran, the Quranically recoded space of the Hijaz is 
inherently meaningful space. 

For the reason given earlier regarding the difficulties intrinsic to accepting 
pre-Islamic poetry as authentic, Neuwirth's conclusions regarding pre-Islamic 
versus Quranic space are problematic. When, however, the question of histo- 
ricity is once again bracketed, or postponed, they point to a phenomenon that 
is borne out in at least one other area of Quranic representation. That area 
concerns the jinn and their subtle, spatial translation from moral or at least 
amoral, predominantly aerial beings to commonly immoral, predominantly 
chthonic, infernalized associates of Satan. 


1 The Quranic Translation of the Jinn 


Regarding the aerial nature of the jinn, on the basis of two Quranic assertions, 
this defining characteristic would seem certain. The first of these assertions 
is that the jinn are capable of ascending the skies at will to reach heaven's 
boundaries (Q 15:18; 37:10; 72:8—9).1% The second assertion is that the jinn are 
composed of a type of fire (Q 15:27; 55:15), a composition that should be taken 
to mean “the burning air of the solar day,’ as Jacqueline Chabbi has recently 
argued.!! The details of Chabbi's argument are too many to summarize here, 
but they are founded upon her initial distinction between nocturnal and 
diurnal fire.!? In tribal Arabian society, she explains, the light and heat of the 
former were valued positively;? whereas the light and, above all, the heat of 
diurnal fire, principally the sun, were valued negatively. From the burning, sun- 
lit air, desert mirages would arise, for example, and they were to be trusted 
no more than the jinn, another category of shape-shifting entities that could 


9 Ibid., 306-7. 

10  Seealso Q 67:5, where it is said the shayatin make this ascension. 

11  Chabbi Jinn 48. This encyclopaedia entry includes summarized parts of a chapter on the 
jinn in idem, Seigneur 185-211. See immediately below for more information. 

12 Ibid., 189-94. 

13 Cf. Fahd, Feu 43-61, a summary of which is found in idem, Nar 957-60. 
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swiftly appear and disappear.^ For Chabbi, any explanation of the Quranic 
assertion that the jinn are made of a type of fire, which is not mindful of this 
distinction between positively and negatively valued fire in tribal Arabia, risks 
resulting in mistranslation. 

Notwithstanding the apparent incontrovertibility of the two foregoing 
Quranic assertions, in two verses concerning the biblical story in Exodus 4:3, 
where Moses throws down his rod and sees it writhe before him as a snake, the 
Quran says the rod writhes “as if a jinni (ka-annaha jann)" (Q 27:10; 28:31).!5 In 
two additional verses recounting the same event, the Quran makes no mention 
of a jinni, but says the thrown rod “is a snake (hiya thu'ban)" (Q 26:32; 7107). In 
these four verses, the identity of jinni and snake have been conflated. Because 
the snake is considered to be an especially chthonic being in many cultures 
and religions,!® the conclusion follows that although the predominant, clearly 
stated view of the Quran regarding the jinn is that they are aerial beings, along- 
side this view is an implication that the jinn are in fact chthonic creatures or 
have chthonic associations. 

It is perhaps not without consequence that in Nóldeke's chronology of the 
Quran, three of these same four “chthonic” verses (Q 7:107; 27:10; 28:31) were 
revealed later than the aforementioned five “aerial” verses (Q 15:18; 15:27; 37:10; 
55:15; 72:8).!” This fact might lead one to the conclusion that there was a moment 
during the period of Quranic revelation when the jinn transitioned from aerial 
to chthonic beings. According to the same chronology, however, the fourth of 
these four chthonic verses (Q 26:32) was revealed third out of the nine aerial and 
chthonic verses, rendering such a conclusion of questionable value. 

The secondary literature on pre-Islamic demonology reflects this Quranic 
ambiguity regarding the nature of the jinn. Giorgio Levi Della Vida, for 


14 Ibid. 189-90, 192. 

15 With the notable exception of Rudi Paret and Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall, most 
translators tend to say “as if a snake,’ because jann can also mean a snake, as per the 
Prophetic hadith: “There are various species of snakes: jann, afa't, and asawid.” See 
al-Bukhari, Sahih vi, 21 (k. tafsir al-Qur’an [s. al-Qasas], ch. 1, no. 4772). This dual mean- 
ing is almost certainly because in early and medieval Islam a snake was thought to be 
the jinn's most common visible form. On this, see below, and Canova, Serpenti 199-201. 
See Chabbi, Seigneur 194-6, for further discussion of the two Quranic verses and their 
translation. 

16 Lurker, Snakes 8456—60. For the role of snakes in early and medieval Islam in specific, see 
Canova, Serpenti 191-207, and idem, Serpenti (2) 219-244; and most recently, Schubert, 
Damon 15-34. 

17  Nóldeke/Schwally, Geschichte i, 74-164. 
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example, says that the jinn are aerial beings? whereas William F. Albright 
implies that they are subterranean.!* As with the Quran, the latter view is the 
minority view;?? nevertheless, because it apparently contradicts the claim of 
the present paper that the advent of Islam resulted in the jinn becoming crea- 
tures of the underground, it must be examined further. 

In 1940 William Albright published his article, “Islam and the religions of 
the ancient Orient.” Included in this text is the author's proposed history and 
etymology of the word “jinn,” in which he implies that the pre-Islamic jinn are 
subterranean beings. According to Albright, the word derives from a modified 
Aramaic word, “genya,” demon, which was introduced into Arabic most prob- 
ably in the late pre-Islamic period.?! He claims that, upon the word's introduc- 
tion into Arabic, 


[the] occult figures of depotentized pagan deities with which the imagi- 
nation of the Christian Aramaeans peopled the underworld, the darkness 
of night, ruined temples and sacred fountains, were organized by Arab 
imagination into the jinn of the Arabian Nights [...].?? 


Much in this theory has proved contentious, as will be discussed immediately 
below, but it is relevant to note here that Albright’s assertion that the Aramaic 


18 Giorgio Levi Della Vida, private correspondence to Joseph Henninger, dated 16/01/1964, as 
cited in Henninger, Belief 46 n. 239. 

19 Albright, Islam 293. 

20 In addition to Albright, who propounds it, and Henninger, who mostly supports it (see 
below), Gonzague Rykmans avers a chthonic nature for the pre-Islamic jinn, but on no 
apparent evidence. See Ryckmans, Religions 11. Joseph Chelhod also argues for a chthonic 
nature, but does so almost exclusively on the basis of a coherent, dualistic theory of what 
constitutes the supernatural (forces occultes) for the pre- and early Islamic Arabs of the 
Hijaz; not on the incoherent evidence pertaining or purporting to pertain to the pre- 
Islamic period. This theory impels him to categorize the jinn as chthonic and the angels as 
celestial. See Chelhod, Structures 72-81. Wellhausen seems to hold both views, but it is not 
clear if he is referring to pre-Islamic jinn when he asserts the jinn’s chthonic nature; this 
information is important to know, because as will be shown below, the chthonic nature 
of the Islamic period jinn is well attested. See Wellhausen, Reste 151. Jacqueline Chabbi 
is minded to ignore the chthonic nature suggested by the Quranic verses on Moses’s rod 
writhing “as if a jinn.” See Chabbi, Seigneur 196. 

21 “[T]he word is neither Arabic nor Ethiopic, but a slight modification of Aramaic gene, 
‘hidden, plural genen, ‘hidden things; and emphatic plural genayya, which appears as 
the name of a class of deities in inscriptions from the third century AD at Dura and in the 
Jebel esh-Sha'r, northwest of Palmyra.” See Albright, Islam 292. 

22 Ibid., 293. 
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Christian jinn were chthonic in nature is corroborated by The Book of the Holy 
Hierotheos. Attributed to the East Syrian mystic, Stephen Bar-Sudhaile (of 
Edessa, fl. c. 500), this text recounts the journey of the Christian mind through 
the regions of the world in its attempt to ascend to the Godhead. Below the 
earth, in the world’s nether regions, live the demons.?3 

Returning to Albright's theory in specific, although it is scarcely credible 
that the tribes of central Arabia had no concept of, and/or word for, spirits and 
demons prior to the introduction of this allegedly Aramaic term in the early 
centuries of Christianity, for Joseph Henninger the theory is “undoubtedly 
correct in its core assumptions.”2* This support is significant, as Henninger 
has reasonable claim to being one of the more informed specialists in “jinn 
studies,” if only because he is one of the more recent, benefitting thus from the 
many studies preceding him. 

However, as mentioned already, excepting Henninger, there is notewor- 
thy scepticism towards the theory. Giorgio Levi Della Vida, for example, 
flatly denies there is a link between the Aramaic and the Arabic words, and 
additionally asserts that they refer to two different types of spirit: the first to 
chthonic ones, the second to aerial ones.25 Fritz Meier thinks little better of 
it, troubled, for example, by the provenance of the second “n” in the modified 
Aramaic word's alleged translation into Arabic.?6 More cautious in his criti- 
cism, Jean Starcky effectively dismisses the proposed etymology,?’ but not the 


23  Bar-Sudhaile, Book esp. 70-3, 96-102. Cf. Luke 8:31; Daley, Early Church 175; Konstan- 
tinovsky, Evagrius 125, 154, 160. In the interest of full disclosure, it must also be noted 
that Bar-Sudhaile attests to the existence of aerial demons, too. However, in compari- 
son to the subterranean demons, these demons are both less severe and considerably 
less destructive with respect to the mind, and the author devotes little attention to them. 
Bar-Sudhaile, Book 31-3. With thanks to Tommaso Tesei for bringing this and the other 
sources and studies to my attention. 

24 Henninger, Belief 51. See also, idem, Pre-Islamic 9 and 19 n. 63. 

25 As cited from the aforementioned private letter to Henninger, in ibid., 46 n. 239. This 
refutation is also found in summary form in Levi Della Vida, Arabia 54. 

26 Meier Arabischer 191-2. Although Meier finds much of merit in Wensinck's classic etymo- 
logical study of the word “jinn” (Wensinck, Etymology 506-14), he acknowledges that the 
matter remains uncertain. Ibid., 198. With thanks to Bernd Radtke for proffering a copy of 
Meier's article. 

27 “Nous partageons donc l'opinion de ceux qui considérent le mot palmyrénien GNY' 
comme un emprunt à l'arabe.” Seyrig and Starcky, Gennéas 255. This is said without refer- 
ence to Albright's proposed etymology. 
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history, which he finds worthy of consideration;?? an approach later reiterated 
by Jacques Waardenburg.?? 

Another look at the Quran’s representation of the jinn offers a way of mov- 
ing beyond this scholarly impasse, at least with regard to the proposed history 
of the word. If the Quran could be shown to be referring to chthonic beings in 
its use of “jinn,” that would facilitate two outcomes. First, it would add weight 
to Albright’s account of the jinn’s non-Arab origins, whether these origins be 
total, as per his theory, or partial, as seems more plausible. This is because, 
if the jinn really were once depotentized pagan deities, as Albright asserts, 
one would expect them to have the same nature as those deities, and so be 
chthonic, too. Second, it would suggest the existence in the pre-Islamic period 
of the location in which a number of Quranic concepts of hell were to find a 
home, namely, the underworld. For although it is not possible to assert defini- 
tively that the Quranic hell is below ground, so ambiguous is the Quranic evi- 
dence, there are a number of verses that indicate the Quran considers it to 
be there. For example, hell is likened to a pit (ukhdid, Q 85:4) and a structure 
bordered with a brink (shafa, Q 9:109); it has a lowest level (al-dark al-asfal, 
Q 4:145), and covers its occupants like the lid of a saucepan (musada, 
Q 104:8); on Judgment Day, all will be made to kneel around it and look into 
the abyss, with only the god-fearing being rescued (Q 19:68-72).30 Lastly, 
because the Quran implies that the sun derives its heat from the underworld, 
nightly traversing this subterranean continent from west to east to stoke its fire 
(Q 18:86), the inference is that hell is there, too.?! Such an inference would be 
in keeping with a growing academic trend that views the Quran not just as 
Muslim scripture, but as a document of late antiquity.32 As is well known, the 


28 Referring (in the footnotes only) to Albright’s article, Starcky asks rhetorically: “Une ques- 
tion historique se pose: les djinns ne seraient-ils pas des divinités adoptées tardivement 
par les Arabes?” To this question, he gives an ambiguous response: “Certes, ils ne sont pas 
attestés avant Mahomet, mais on a pourtant quelques indices positifs de leur caractére 
autochtone” Ibid., 255. 

29 Waardenburg, Islam 31. 

30 The interpretation of all these verses, it should be added, remains open to debate. With 
thanks to Christian Lange for sharing a work-in-progress in which he considers anew the 
cosmological and structural coordinates of hell; the present discussion has benefitted 
from this work. 

31  Seethe analysis of this verse in Toelle, Coran 97-100, a brief summary of which is found 
in idem, Fire 212. As Toelle writes in this summary: “As far as the qur’anic sun (shams) is 
concerned, it clearly appears to be nothing other than hell-fire.” 

32 See, for example, Neuwirth, Koran passim. 
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underworld played a significant role in late antiquity, and the Quran appears 
to reflect that.33 

Proceeding solely on the foregoing Quranic evidence concerning the subter- 
ranean location of hell, and not referring to the two jinn-specific verses regard- 
ing the rod of Moses discussed earlier, syllogistically it is straightforward to 
show that the Quran considers the jinn to be chthonic beings (in addition to 
preserving traces of an aerial understanding of their nature). For not only does 
the Quran state that the jinn are made from a type of fire (marij min al-nar) 
(Q 55:15), fire being the predominant Quranic term for hell (al-nar); but in 
another verse, it specifies that the fire of which they are made is from the samum 
(Q 15:27), the scorching wind of hell.?^ Neither of these two associational, 
or connotative readings contradicts the literal, or denotative, aerial-related 
reading of the same verses mentioned earlier. This is because the denotative 
reading pertains to the creation of the jinn in the pre-Islamic period, before 
the institution of hell as a Quranic concept; whereas the two connotative read- 
ings occur after the institution of hell as a Quranic concept, when words that 
were chemical (nar) or meteorological (samum)?5 in significance in the pre- 
Islamic period have become overlaid with infernal associations. The syllogism 
is therefore: the jinn are composed of elements barely dissociable from hell; 
hell is underground; the jinn are chthonic beings. 

Although no theory concerning the pre-Islamic jinn can be proved conclu- 
sively, the fact that the Quran at times considers the jinn to be chthonic adds 
weight to Albright’s theory of their non-Arabian origins. As mentioned earlier, 
for this theory to be more plausible, it would be better were it restricted in 
scope so that it referred to just a part of the jinn’s otherwise autochthonous 
conceptual and lexical origins. As Henninger also notes, it is quite possible to 
imagine this original Arabic word having been “infiltrated” by non-Arabian 
elements at the conceptual level.36 Interestingly, with sole regard to Albright's 
much contested etymology, the existence of a jinn-like class of beings in the 
Quran, the zabaniya (Q 96:18), adds weight there, too. This is because this 
lexically uncertain word is possibly a remnant of the Arabic nomenclature 


33 On the underworld in late antiquity, see, inter alia, Kaufmann, Virgil 150—60, including the 
literature review ibid., 150 n. 1. 

34 On the samüm of hell in the Quran, see also Q 52:27 and Q 56:42; on the samüm as a 
scorching desert wind, see immediately below. On the non-religious uses and connota- 
tions of fire (nar) in the pre- and early Islamic periods, see Fahd, Feu 43-61. 

35 Wensinck, Samüm 1056. 

36 = “Even if the Arabic etymology were certain, it would still be possible for non-Arabian ele- 
ments to have infiltrated the contents of the idea" Henninger, Belief 46—7 n. 239. 
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of the indigenous Arabian spirits and demons before they were collectively 
called jinn.” 

The fact that the Quran considers the jinn variously chthonic and aerial 
does not invalidate the claim made at the start of this paper that the jinn 
undergo a spatial transformation with the advent of Islam. Rather, it highlights 
what was said earlier, namely, the Quran references a variety of notions preva- 
lent in late antiquity, often leaving contradictory ones unreconciled.38 Even so, 
what is required to validate the paper’s claim, is to show the chthonic nature of 
the Islamic period jinn, because then a contrast can be obtained, the Quran’s 
ambiguity notwithstanding. 

At first glance, the evidence for the Islamic period looks equally ambigu- 
ous. For example, a tradition attributed to Mujahid (d. ca. 102/720) says: “The 
abode of the jinn is the air, the seas, and the depths of the earth (maskan al-jinn 
al-haw@ wa al-bihar wa a‘maq al-ard).’39 However, Mujahid is also alleged to 
have reported the following: 


When God created the father of jinn, He said to him: “Make a wish!” 
[The jinni] replied: “I wish that we neither see nor are seen, that we 
belong beneath the ground, and that our elderly revert to youth (la nara 


wa-lá nurá wa-anná nadkhula taht al-thara wa-anna shaykhana yatida 
fatan).”*° 


Judging by the number of early Islamic traditions relating encounters with jinn 
in the guise of snakes, this wish for ophidian attributes, including ecdysis, was 
granted,*! the word for a type of jinn, shaytan, even becoming a term for a 


37 See the chapter by Christian Lange in the present volume for a discussion of the zabaniya, 
75-84. Lange’s discussion is entirely unrelated to the possibility mooted here. 

38 E.g. Quranic cosmology, which is at once Aristotelian-Ptolemaic and ancient Semitic. 
Neuwirth, Cosmology 445; see also Tesei, Cosmological 22. 

39 Cited in al-Maqdisi, Bad’ ii, 71 (Arabic), 62 (French). This ambiguity is amply replicated 
in that great treasure trove of jinn lore, The Arabian Nights, as conveniently illustrated 
in Lebling, Legends 218—26, and still more concisely in Marzolph and van Leeuwen, 
Arabian ii, 535—6. 

40 Ibid, ii, 71-2, 62. Ma taht al-thara is a Quranic phrase meaning “beneath the ground” 
(Q 20:6); it is quite possibly referenced in this tradition. 

41 See, for example, the stories collected in al-Damiri, Hayat i, 173-4. Almost all of these 
stories are summarized in Fahd, Génies 194-5. See also the stories referred to in Smith, 
Lectures 128-9. For a brief, comparative analysis of the snake-like jinn, see El-Zein, Islam 
95-100. 
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snake.*? The jinn's sobriquet during the Islamic period, namely, ahl al-ard, peo- 
ple of the earth, is presumably premised upon this identification with snakes, 
either fully or in part.*? 

In conclusion, then, to this comparison between the pre-Islamic and Islamic 
period jinn regarding their aerial or chthonic nature, although contradictory 
evidence is found for both periods, the predominant trend is that with the 
advent of Islam the jinn go underground. Henninger's thoroughgoing review 
of the state of academic knowledge concerning both periods serves to confirm 
this, for he says of the Islamic period: 


Among the sedentary population in Palestine and Syria the habitat of the 
jinn is thought to be the earth, the underworld. They are frequently 
described in analogous (comprehensive) terms, e.g. ahl al-ard, “people of 
the earth’, etc. This is the reason why they are found mainly where there 
is a connection with the underworld. These are, above all, springs, wells, 
cisterns and indeed all places linked to underground water. [...] Cracks in 
the ground caused by great heat, and even a scratch in the ground made 
with a plough, can be sufficient opening to allow the spirits access to the 
surface of the earth.** 


2 The Quranic Moralization of the Jinn 


If the foregoing has succeeded in demonstrating the spatial transformation 
of the jinn with the advent of Islam, as well as indicating the existence of a 


42  Zbinden, Djinn 88, including n. 3 for the names of other scholars who have asserted the 
same, to which list could be added, Chelhod, Structures 74. On the ultimately unclear, 
mostly fine distinction between the terms jinn and shaytan, see above, n. 3. 

43 According to Smith, the earliest reference to this sobriquet is in Ibn Hisham’s biography 
of the Prophet. See Smith, Religion 198 n. 2. However, although the reference there is 
admittedly ambiguous, it almost certainly means “human beings,’ which is how it is used 
elsewhere in this biography. See Ibn Hisham, Sira ii, 31. (An approximate translation of 
this passage is available in Ibn Hisham, Life 179, where no mention is made of the jinn.) 
For other references to ahl al-ard in this text, all of them meaning “human beings,’ see 
Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 166, tr. go; and i, 167, tr. 91. Correct references to the jinn as ahl al-ard 
are common in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Western travelogues and studies. See, 
inter alia, Doughty, Travels 159 n. 1; Canaan, Dümonenglaube 22. 

44 Henninger, Belief 12-14. Referring to a Quranically resonant image for the jinn's subter- 
ranean habitat, Doughty writes: "They inhabit seven stages, which (as the seven heavens 
above) is the building of the under-world" Doughty Travels i, 259. See also, Westermarck, 
Rituali, 371-3. 
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pre-Islamic subterranean locale in which certain Quranic ideas concerning 
hell could find a home, nothing yet in this paper has demonstrated the Quranic 
moralization of the jinn. The following analysis aims to correct that. 

With regard to the pre-Islamic jinn, in the Quran the jinn are represented 
as, inter alia, beings that humans take as their protectors (sg. walt, Q 7:30) and 
even worship (ya'budüun, Q 34:41).* This indicates that the jinn were not con- 
strued negatively, as immoral, in the pre-Islamic value system, an indication 
that is confirmed in the secondary literature. Henninger, for example, writes: 


[Pre-Islamic jinn] are not “evil” spirits in the moralistic sense, [...] but are 
morally neutral. They are helpful or harmful according to whim, depend- 
ing on whether they are friendly or hostile to a person [... ].*6 


With the commencement of the Quranic revelations and the introduction of 
teleological time, including the eschatological concepts connected to it, the 
jinn become associated with hell and are accordingly evaluated as immoral.*” 
The evidence for this is threefold.*8 First, in view of the two Quranic verses 
cited earlier regarding the fiery make-up of the jinn (Q 15:27, 55:15), one can 
say that, as represented in the Quran, the jinn have a hellish composition, 
something they cannot be said to have had prior to the institution of hell as a 
Quranic concept. Second, even though not all the jinn are destined for dam- 
nation, as evidenced by four verses (Q 46:19; 72:11, 14; 55:46),*% many are so 


45 On the Quranic usage of wali and the related wala’, see Chabbi, Seigneur 533-4 n. 288. 
On the “worship” of the jinn, see: Tritton, Spirits 726, where he asks whether this term 
should be understood as monotheistic propaganda and not taken literally; Henninger, 
Belief 36—9, where he carefully reviews the literature on this question; and most recently, 
Crone, Religion 175-7. 

46 Henninger, Belief 35. Cf. Nóldeke, Arabs 669; and especially Seyrig and Starcky, Gennéas 
256, where the authors make a similar appraisal: “Au v11* siècle, il ne semble pas que les 
Arabes aient considéré les djinns comme des esprits malfaisants. C'étaient encore des 
dieux proprement dits, quoique leur róle bienfaisant ne soit guére marqué" Additional 
positive functions of the pre-Islamic jinn are described in Fahd, Divination 68—76, 91-117. 

47 Cf. “At the beginning of Muhammad's career, the jinn were held to be Allah's creatures, 
accepting or rejecting the prophet's message. But when Muhammad's legitimacy is at stake 
and he is reproached with being inspired by a jinni, the jinn are demonized and their works 
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are practically identified with those of the shayāțīn.” See Waardenburg, Islam 41. 

48 Reference to Nöldeke’s chronology of the Quranic suras offers no additional evidence, for 
as before (p. 59) it proves inconclusive. See Nöldeke/ Schwally, Geschichte i, 74-164. 

49 To accept this particular verse as proof that not all the jinn are destined for hell, the 
reader must also accept that the entire sura from which it comes, al-Rahmān (Q 55), is 


addressed to both humans and jinn. 
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destined, as evidenced by the greater number of verses stating or implying this 
(Q 6:128; 7:38, 179; 11:119; 26:94—5; 32:13; 55:39; 72:15). Third, the jinn's relation- 
ship with Iblis, the Devil, renders them immoral by association. 

As with the nature of the jinn, the location of hell, and so many other mat- 
ters, the Quran is ambiguous on the nature of the Iblis, in one verse stating 
that he is “from among the jinn” (Q 18:50) and in another implying that he is 
an angel (Q 20:116). Muslim exegetes have argued to and fro regarding which 
of these two natures is intended by the Quran.5° Although not an exegete, 
Andrew Rippin has recently discussed this exegetical argument in his entry on 
the Devil for the Encyclopaedia of the Qurían, and inadvertently or otherwise 
he appears to side with the first position, saying: “The Quran clearly indicates, 
however, that Iblis was one of the jinn.”>! On that view, as just stated, the jinn 
are immoral by association.5? 

This negative evaluation of the jinn continues with the Quranic verses 
recounting their thwarted attempts to steal from, or deceive (astaraqa) heaven 
(Q 15:18). In keeping with Neuwirth’s discernment of a Quranically recoded 
spatial order as discussed at the start of this paper, in these verses the jinn are 
represented as no longer able to occupy the superior position that was theirs 
before. No more can they sit unobstructed at the borders of heaven, eavesdrop- 
ping on the secrets of the “high assembly” (Q 37:8), but are violently sent back 
to earth (e.g. Q 72:9); one of the reasons for this being the need to defend the 
Quran as a divine, not demonic revelation (Q 26:210).53 

The foregoing treatment of the Quranic placement of the jinn in the subter- 
ranean hell, or, at the very least, the Quranic association of the jinn with hell, 
is not without conceivable repercussions for how the Quran and Hadith repre- 
sent hell. For it is possible to see portrayed in a few Quranic verses and hadiths 
a jinn-hell hybrid, a monstrous hell: living, breathing, and barely restrained 
by its handlers, its “keepers” (khazanatuha).5* In Q 25:1-12, for example, one 
reads (in Yusuf Ali’s translation): 


50 Fora summary of the different exegetical arguments during the early and medieval peri- 
ods, see Awn, Satan 25-9. 

51 Rippin, Devil 527; my emphasis. 

52 Related to this conclusion, it is also said by some medieval exegetes that Iblis is the origi- 
nator, the father, of all jinn. See Awn, Satan 31. 

53 As explained in Ibn Hisham, Sira, i, 166, tr. go. For an analysis of this explanation, see 
Hawting, Eavesdropping 25-38. 

54 Q 2522, 50:30, 67:7-8. 
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Nay they deny the Hour (of the judgment to come): but We have prepared 
a Blazing Fire for such as deny the Hour: When it sees them from a place 
far off, they will hear its fury and its raging sigh. 


And in Q 67:7-8, one reads (also in Yusuf Ali's translation): 


When [the deniers] are cast therein, they will hear the (terrible) drawing 
in of its breath even as it blazes forth, almost bursting with fury. Every 
time a group is cast therein, its Keepers will ask, “Did no Warner come 
to you?" 


In the canonic Sunni Hadith, aspects of this portrayal are repeated. For 
example: 


Allah's Apostle said, "The Fire complained to its Lord: 'O Lord, part of me 
consumes the other part. So He gave it permission to breathe out twice: 
one breath in the winter and one in the summer. [The breath in the sum- 
mer] is the most intense heat that you feel then, and [the breath in the 
winter] is the most intense cold that you feel then."55 


Lastly, hell might even be said to act like a jinn if one reads Q 78:21, "Lo! hell 
lurketh in ambush,” in conjunction with reports about Islamic-period jinn as 


creatures who lie in wait for the unsuspecting.°® 


To see in this portrayal just a possible "jinn-ification" of hell would be to 


overlook the portrayals of a personified hell in Judeo-Christian traditions and 


the likely influence of those portrayals upon the Quran and Hadith.5? However, 


if one accepts the argument put forward in this paper regarding an Islamic 


infernalization of the jinn, one might also be willing to consider a possible 


demonization of the Islamic inferno, a jinn-hell hybrid. 


55 
56 


57 


Al-Bukhari, Sahih iv, 106 (k. bad’ al-khalq, ch. 10, no. 3260). 

See, for example, Nóldeke, Arabs 670; also Cunial, Spiritual 120, where she writes: “The 
ghül is supposed to lie in wait at places where men are destined to perish; she entices 
them there, especially by night." The Quran translation is from Pickthall, Meaning 427. 
As discussed by Christian Lange in his chapter of the present volume (pp. 86-7) e.g. “The 
idea that hell is a monster that talks has a rich Judeo-Christian genealogy: In 1 Enoch, a 
text written around the turn of the millennium, hell is said to have a ‘mouth’ with which 
is ‘swallows’ the sinners (56:8). In 3 Baruch (1st-3rd c. CE), hell is the ‘belly’ of a ‘dragon’ 
(4:5 5:3)? 
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3 Concluding Remarks 


In summary of the preceding pages, the claim was made at the outset that the 
advent of Islam was coterminous with a Quranic recoding of the supernatu- 
rally inhabited space of the Hijaz, exactly as per the argument of Neuwirth 
regarding the Quranically recoded, naturally inhabited space of the Hijaz. 
The ambiguity of the Quranic evidence notwithstanding, as well as the cur- 
rently unresolvable academic debate regarding the jinn’s origins, it was argued 
that the predominant trend of this recoded, supernaturally inhabited space 
revealed a reconfigured hierarchy of spiritual entities. It was shown that in this 
reconfigured hierarchy, the lowest rank were the jinn, who had been removed 
from open space and placed in, or become associated with, hell. Lastly, it was 
argued that in this process of infernalization, the jinn’s moral value was simul- 
taneously revised, dropping from moral or amoral in the representation of pre- 
Islamic period to immoral in the representation of the Islamic period. 

In the context of religious studies as a whole, not just Islamic studies, there is 
little that is surprising in these findings; similar results have, for example, been 
presented in a recent article about the effects of Christianity on the autoch- 
thonous spirits of Ireland.5$ What alone might be considered surprising about 
these findings is that they are not valid for all of Islamic history, their Quranic 
pedigree notwithstanding. For example, in the period for which anthropologi- 
cal studies exist, the nineteenth century onwards, the jinn are neither consis- 
tently evaluated as immoral nor consistently associated with hell.59 This fact 
does not, however, invalidate the findings, which can be verified by inquiring 
into the fate of angels. 

If the paper’s argument is correct, as supernatural beings, angels, too, should 
undergo a transformation. As noted by Alfred Welch in his seminal, diachronic 
reading of the Quran concerning the emergence of the doctrine of absolute 
monotheism, or tawhid, they do. They are transformed from visible, quasi- 
independent beings in the Meccan and early Medinan, pre-battle of Badr 


58  Borsje, Monotheistic 53-81. With thanks to Marcel Poorthuis for bringing this text to my 
attention. 

59 See, for example, Westermarck, Ritual i, 388-90, where the jinn are evaluated neutrally, 
described as “connected with [...] mysterious forces” and “personifications of what is 
uncanny in nature.” I owe this important caveat to Remke Kruk. As noted above, however, 
this neutral evaluation of the jinn is not consistently found in anthropological studies. For 
example, in Mohammed Maarouf’s recent publication on contemporary Moroccan jinn- 
related practices, he observes: “Generally, [the Ben Yeffu healers] distinguish between two 
major types of jinns: the satanic (shaytani) and the divine (rabbani). Idem, Jinn 102. 
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(2/624) suras (e.g. Q 11:69—73; 19:17-21) to invisible beings, so closely related to 
the will of God that it makes little sense to talk of them as independent, in the 
post-Badr suras (e.g. Q 3:38-47).9? As noted by Welch, too, the battle of Badr is 
also a watershed moment for the jinn, because thereafter the Quran refers to 
them no more.*! From about the same time, Allah—that ultimate supernatu- 
ral entity—is repeatedly represented in the Quran as the cosmos's sole deity, 
al-Wahid (e.g. Q 12:39, 13:16, 14:48), all other spiritual entities having been either 
effectively stripped of their individuality (angels) and the divinity attributed to 
them (idols), or rendered mundane (Iblis) and no longer mentioned (jinn): a 
hierarchy of One.*2 
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CHAPTER 4 
Revisiting Hell’s Angels in the Quran 


Christian Lange 


According to the K. al-Aghani (“Book of Songs”) of Abū l-Faraj al-Isfahani 
(d. 356/967), the wine-loving poet Adam b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz gained the per- 
sonal favour of the caliph al-Mahdi (r. 158-69/775-85) after repenting for the 
debaucheries of his youth. Among the more irreverent of his verses is the 
following: 


isqintya Mu‘awiyah ... sab'atan aw thamaniyah 
isqinthà wa-ghannini... qabla akhdhi l-zabaniyah 


Give me to drink, oh Mu‘awiya ... seven or eight [cups]! 
Give them to me to drink, and sing for me... before the zabaniya take 
[me]! 


Adam pictured the zabāniya as duplicates of the angel of death who, according 
to the Quran (4:97, 32:11), seizes the souls of sinners when they die and inter- 
rogates them about their wrongdoings. This is also how later tradition pictured 
them: as black creatures who appear at the moment of death to pull people’s 
souls out of their bodies and drag them into hell, where they torture them.” 
However, the identity of the zabaniya, who are mentioned only once in the 
Quran (96:18), came to be established only gradually over the course of the 
early centuries of Islam. While Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687-8) is said to have held 
the view that the zabaniya are the punishers in hell? his contemporary 
‘Abdallah b. Abi l-Hudhayl thought that the zabaniya had their feet on the 


1 Adam b. Abd al-‘Aziz was an offspring of the Umayyad family, who survived the purge of the 
‘Abbasid revolution. Al-Mahdi is said to have liked him because of his esprit and agreeable 
temperament. See Isfaháni, Aghani xv, 278. 

2 Ghazali, Ihy@ iv, 507 (tr. 158); Ibn Bashkuwal, K. al-Qurba 88 (tr. 283). 

3 Ibn ‘Abbas calls them “the zabaniya of [hellish] punishment (zabaniyat al-‘adhab).” See 
Tabari, Jami‘ xxvi, 352. 
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earth and their heads in the heaven.* Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) opined 
that the zabaniya were the minions on the Day of Judgment whom the Quran 
describes as driving the sinners into the Fire “with iron hooks" (magami‘ min 
hadid, 22:21).5 The early exegetes Mujahid b. Jabr (Meccan, d. 103/721-2?), 
Qatada b. Di‘ama (Basran, d. 117/735-6?) and al-Dahhak b. Muzahim (Kufan, 
d. 106/724—5?) all felt compelled to emphasize that the zabaniya were angels 
and not, as some apparently thought, a different class of beings.® 

This unsettled state of affairs in the early period invites an examination of 
what the zabaniya were understood to be at the time of the proclamation of 
the Quran, particularly whether they were thought to be similar to, or differ- 
ent from, other helpers of eschatological punishment. Closely related to this 
is another, broader question, that of the genesis of the Quranic hell, a topic 
heretofore little studied. In what follows, I shall analyze the Quranic passages 
that bear, or appear to bear, on this issue. My aims in doing this are threefold. 
First, I want to shed some light on the meaning of certain obscure Quranic 
terms and expressions, by considering both intra-Quranic parallels and extra- 
Quranic intertextual and contextual clues. Second, I wish to suggest that 
Quranic verses about God's helpers in hell fall into three coherent thematic 
clusters, each of which reflects the Quran's propensity to experiment with the 
storehouse of eschatological images and ideas current in the Near East at the 
time of the Quran's proclamation. Third, I seek to explore whether these three 
clusters show a gradual development of the Quranic picture of hell, whether 
such a development can be fit into a chronological reading of the Quran, and 
to what benefit this may be done. 


1 The zabaniya: Autochthonous Spirits or Foreign Import? 


Q 96:9-18, the third of the four thematic units that constitute surah 96,” begins 
by polemicizing against those who, as we are told (vv. 9-14), interfere with the 


4 Mugatil, Tafsir iii, 502; Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. dhikr al-nar ix, 189 (no. 48); Tabari, Jami‘ 
xxvi, 353; Suyüti, Haba'ik 66—67 (no. 236). Late antique and early Islamic literature commonly 
refers to the great size of angels. Cf. Burge, Angels in Islam 63. 

5 Ibn Abil-Dunya, Sifat al-nar 57 (no. 71). 

6 Tabari Jami‘ xxvi, 353-4. 

Cf. Neuwirth, Studien 231, who distinguishes between the four units "hymn" (vv. 1-5), “scold- 
ing" (vv. 6-8), “polemic” (vv. 9-18), and a concluding "final summons" (v. 19). 
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prayer of “the servant” (presumably Muhammad) and reject his message. The 
Quran goes on to declare: 


96:15 No indeed! If he does not desist, We shall seize him by the 
forelock, 

96:16 A lying, sinful forelock (nasiya kadhiba khatia). 

96:17 Let him call his host ( fa-l-yad‘u nadiyah). 

96:18 We shall call on (sa-nadu) the zabaniya. 

96:19 No indeed! Do not obey him, but prostrate yourself and draw 
near.8 


The first thing to note about these verses is that they are oddly anthropomor- 
phist: God, who speaks here in the pluralis majestatis, seizes Muhammad's 
opponents by the forelock, in the same way in which Moses, as the Quran tells 
us, dragged Aaron by his hair (lit. his “head,” Q 7:150) and beard (Q 20:93) for 
having instigated the Israelites to worship idols. We see here an old Semitic 
image, that of the triumphant ruler-at-war who grabs his enemies by the fore- 
lock, a gesture expressive of unrestricted power over life and death. The context 
of this image is not per se eschatological. Rather, the Quran appears to invoke 
a cosmic battle between deities, pitching Muhammad's god, in whose service 
the zabaniya are enlisted, against another god who counts human devotees 
among his followers (96:19) but who relies, in order to battle other deities, on 
his “host” of supernatural supporters. 

An eschatological context, however, is not precluded; in fact it is likely for 
several reasons. It is on the Day of Judgment, as the Quran makes clear in 
another verse, that “the sinners will be known by their marks, and they will 
be seized by their feet and forelocks” (55:41).? Other verses in which the sin- 
ners are threatened with being dragged over the ground “on their faces” (“ala 
wujuhihim) also refer to eschatological punishment (25:34; 40:71; 54:48). Finally, 
the curious phrase “a lying, sinful forelock” chimes with the Quranic imagery 
of the divine tribunal at the end of time. One aspect of the expression is that 
it functions pars pro toto—not the forelock lies and sins, but the entire human 
being.!° However, a forelock that lies, as odd as the idea may seem, accords 


8 In this paper I use, with minor amendments, the translation of the Quran by Alan Jones 
(2007). 

9 Perhaps also Q 11:56 (“There is not a creature [dabba] that He does not take by the fore- 
lock”) refers to the judgment at the end of time. 

10 Neuwirth, Quranic readings 760: “perhaps a meristic expression with intensifying intent.’ 
See also eadem, Handkommentar 272. 
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with other body parts in the Quran that speak, or rather, that acquire the abil- 
ity to confess to the sins in which they were instrumental during a person’s life 
on earth. “On the day when the enemies of God are rounded up,” one reads 
in another verse, “their skins bear witness against them about what they had 
been doing.” Upset by these revolting body parts, the sinners ask: “Why do you 
testify against us?,” to which the skins reply, “We have been given speech by 
God, who can give speech to everything” (41:19-21). Elsewhere, it is the sinners’ 
hands and feet that testify against their owners (24:24). In the Judeo-Christian 
literature of Late Antiquity, examples of body parts that bear testimony against 
their owners on the Day of Judgment are a relatively common occurrence.!! 

The zabaniya, the strike-force of the god of Muhammad, are not further 
described in the Quran. The etymology of the name may provide some clues 
as to their identity. A considerable amount of ink has been spilled over pos- 
sible derivations of this hapax legomenon. Lüling, for example, theorizes that 
the undotted consonantal skeleton of the word (its rasm) was misread in later 
tradition as zabaniya, while the original reading was rabbaniyya, which he 
understands to mean the "Angels of the High Council" Lüling also suggests a 
couple of other emendations to the sura, including a change from fa-l-yadu 
nadiyahu (“Let him call his host") to fa-L-tad'u nadiyahu (“Call on His High 
Council"). This eliminates any trace of a cosmic battle between deities from 
the sura.!? 

Lúling's argument stands and falls with his broader claim that hidden 
beneath the surface of sura 96 lies a strophic Christian hymn first used by an 
Ur-Christian Arabian community, which in turn supports his ambitious theory 
that about a third of the Quran was originally an Arabic version of a Christian 
hymnal. In other words, the argument requires acceptance of a rather large 
set of further hypotheses. Here I do not wish to review these hypotheses, but 
merely point out that everybody seems to be agreed that the word zabaniya 
was never dotted or vocalized differently. The oldest codices (masahif) of the 


11 For example, Derek erez suta, a much-read ethical tract of the Babylonian Talmud, states 
that “all the limbs of your body testify against you in the eternal abode” (4:5). Cf. BT, 
Hagiga 16a (X, 104) and Ta‘anith na (1X, 49): “A man’s limbs testify against him, for it is 
said: You are my witnesses, says the Lord” (Isaiah 43:10). Also in the milieu of Egyptian 
Christian asceticism, the notion had some currency. A 5th-century homily attributed to 
Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444 CE) “depicts a separate demonic examination on the use of 
each of the five senses, and portrays in abundant and harrowing detail the world of tor- 
ture that awaits convicted sinners after death." See Daley, At the hour 76. Note, however, 
that the forelocks mentioned in surah 96 lie, while the other body parts considered here 
speak the truth, albeit against the will of their owners. 

12  Liiling, Über den Ur-Koran 63-9. Cf. the summary in Reynolds, Introduction 9-11. 
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Quran, which often record variants in how obscure Quranic words or phrases 
were read in the early centuries, have nothing to say about the zabaniya. Had 
the word been rabbaniyya, one would expect that somebody would have pre- 
served the memory of such a reading. And while it is possible to imagine that 
an unusual word like zabaniya (in an undotted, unvocalized text) would have 
been misread as something more normal like rabbaniyya, it is difficult to envi- 
sion it happening the other way around. Lúling's emendation, in other words, 
is a stretch of the imagination, as ingenious as his reconstruction of sura 96 
may be. 

Eilers suggests that the word zabaniya (the sg. of which, according to Eilers, 
is zaban, as in ustadh, pl. ustadhiya) derives from the Pahlavi zen(dan)ban, 
“warder, keeper of a prison."? At first sight, this does not seem implausible. 
There are other words of Persian origin in the Quran, and they tend to appear 
particularly in eschatological contexts. Eilers lists several: ibriq “decanter” 
< *ab-rekh; istabraq “silk brocade” < istabra; surádiq “tent, canopy" < [Phlv.] 
sradakh “splendid house, palace” (cf. Pers. saray); firdaws < *parades.^ It is 
true that in later tradition, the zabaniya were sometimes associated with the 
earthly agents of the repressive state apparatus. The Basran exegete Qatada 
(d. 117/735-6?), for example, is on record for saying that zabaniya is a word 
that designates policemen (shurat).!° However, this seems a secondary devel- 
opment. For one, it is not clear why the Quran would use a Persian loanword 
to indicate a rather common profession such as that of warder. One would 
also have to envision the unlikely scenario that zen(dan)ban lost the first “n” 
as well as “(dan)” as a result of its Arabicization. In addition, there is noth- 
ing supernatural about the “prison wards" of the Pahlavi, much in contrast to 
the zabaniya. It is a rather long shot, therefore, from zen(dan)ban to zabaniya, 
both lexically and semantically. Another derivation from Persian, zabaniya 
> Pers. z-ba-n-h “blaze, tongue of fire” (from Phlv. zúuban, “tongue [of fire]"), 
seems even more unlikely.16 


13 Eilers, Iranisches Lehngut 220. 

14 Ibid., 204-7. 

15 Ibn Qutayba, Adab al-katib 87. 

16 Cf. Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary 148, who attributes this derivation to Addai Sher, the 
Chaldean Catholic archbishop of Siirt (d. 1915). A class of minor angels in Jewish Kabbala 
mysticism also bears a name that is similar to zabaniya. Schwab, Vocabulaire 121 and 123, 
states that "Zabban(os)" (= 01311) is the “nom de l'ange qui, selon les Musulmans, tour- 
mente les damnés,” and thinks the expression is synonymous with "Zenawim" or "Zevanim" 
(= DIT or D321) meaning “les queues,” a class of beings among whom is “un desservant 
de Psuker [another angel] au 6° camp céleste.” Schwab refers for this information to the 
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A third possibility that one should consider is a derivation from Syriac. 
Andrae argues that the zabaniya are connected to the sabayya in Syriac lit- 
erature. The sabayya appear in the writings of Ephrem, where they are the 
"ductores" who lead the departed souls to judgment." The primary mean- 
ing of sabayya, a plural of the active participle $abe,' is “those who conduct 
[prisoners] away.” The word is applied by Ephrem to angels who catch souls. 
This meaning fits Adam b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s understanding neatly, and may also 
be envisioned in the context of sura 96 (not to mention in other suras, where 
angels “take” [tawaffa] the souls of the deceased, see below). However, the 
etymology proposed by Andrae is problematic on lexical grounds. The Syriac 
letter sin usually appears as sin in Arabic, not zayn, and the introduction of 
the nun in zabaniya would likewise remain unaccounted for. It is conceivable, 
however, that elements of the imagery surrounding Syr. sabayya were merged, 
in post-Quranic times, into the evolving image of the zabaniya, much in the 
same way in which they became associated with Persian prison warders. 

A fourth explanation, the one that will be followed here, derives from 
Grimme, who raises the possibility that the zabaniya are a class of Arabian 
demons, or jinn.!9 Grimme does not say what motivates this conjecture, but 
one suspects he is familiar with a verse in pre-Islamic poetry that mentions 
the zabaniya. This verse is attributed to the poetess al-Khansa' (d. ca. 24/644), 
a convert to Islam and contemporary of the Prophet Muhammad.?? To my 
knowledge, this is the only instance of the word zabaniya in pre-exegetical 
Arabic literature, provided that the dating of the verse is in fact correct.?! This 


Sefer of Rabbi Raziel/Eleazar (b. 1220 in Worms), published in Amsterdam 1701, fol. 34b 
and 41a. 

17 Andrae, Ursprung 153. 

18 Payne Smith, Syriac dictionary 555a. 

19 Grimme, Mohammed 19. 

20 On al-Khansa', “the snub-nosed,” see Jones, Early Arabic poetry, 105-6; GAS ii, 311-14; 
Kahhala, Alam i, 360-71. 

21  Margoliouth, Origins 439, flatly takes al-Khansa"s invocation of the zabaniya (“a Quranic 
technicality") as proof of the poem's post-Quranic date of composition. Also the idiom 
“war tucked up its garment from its shank" (shammarat ‘an saqihà) resonates with, and 
may therefore seem secondary to, a Quranic phrase, that is, Q 68:42: "That day when the 
shank is bared (yawma yukshafu 'an saqin)" The commentary of al-Jalalayn notes that 
"this is an expression denoting the severity of the predicament during the Reckoning and 
the requital on the Day of Resurrection: one says kashafat! l-harbu ‘an saqin (‘war has 
bared a shank’), to mean that it has intensified.” See al-Jalalayn, Tafsir 565. Jones, Early 
Arabic poetry 113-14, dates the poem to the post-conversion period (i.e., after 7/629) of 
al-Khansa”s life. He suggests, however, that the use of zabaniya in al-Khansa"s poem 
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seems to be the case, not least if one considers that the poem, as will become 
clear, betrays little in terms of an Islamic sensitivity but rather poses a chal- 
lenge to the Quran. In her poem, al-Khansa' laments the passing of her late 
brother Mu ‘awiya, killed in battle with Murra. She praises Mu‘awiya with the 
following words: 


wa-kana lizaza l-harbi “inda shubübiha / idha shammarat ‘an saqihà wa- 
h[i]ya dhakiyah 

wa-qawwáda khaylin nahwa ukhra ka-annahá / sa'alin wa-‘iqbanun 
‘alayha zabaniyah 


He was one who stuck to War when it was kindled / when it made ready 
[lit. tucked up its garments and bared its leg], blazing fiercly, 

and [he was] a leader of horses against others [of the enemy]; it was as 
though they were / female demons (sa'alin), and eagles on which are 
zabaniya.?? 


A couple of things in this verse make it rather plausible that the zabaniya men- 
tioned here are a class of demons, or jinn.? One notes, to begin, that they are 
associated with another class of jinn, the sa'ali (sg. si'lat). These, according to 
the lexicographers, are she-ghúls, in fact they are the worst kind of them. The 
sa'àli are frequently likened to horses,?* as horses are to eagles.?* The jinn are 
masters over demonic horses and as riders are known to urge their beasts to 
great speed.? The poet al-Nabigha (fl. late 6th c.), for example, writes about 


“probably has no direct connection with the phrase sa-nad'u l-zabaniya;" while also not- 
ing that “the traditional picture of al-Khansa” is that of her “clinging to old ways after her 
conversion." 

22  Isfaháni, Aghani xv, 89 (vv. 4-5). The translation follows that of Jones, Early Arabic poetry, 
115-6, but diverts from it in sticking to the literal meaning of 'igban (“eagles”) rather than 
opting for the metaphorical translation as "swift bringers of destruction." 

23  Ihaveculledseveral references that relate to this topic from the collected papers (Nachlass) 
of Fritz Meier, preserved in Basel University Library, especially from the following folders: 
D 4.1.1: (“Volksglaube und altarabisches Heidentum 1"); D 4.3.5 (“Dámonologie v"); D 4.3.7 
(“Dámonologie v11”); D 4.3.8 (“Dámonologie v111”); D 4.3.10 (“Damonologie x"). 

24  Thisis also noted by Jones, Early Arabic poetry, 116. 

25 The horses that the ‘Abbasid poet Abū l-Atahiya (d. 211/826) writes about have “their 
cheeks twisted [with pride], as if winged with the wings of eagles.” See the translation in 
Arberry, Arabic poetry 50. 

26 The poet al-A'shá is given a “horse that kicks up dust” by his “jinn-brother.” See Jahiz, 
Hayawan vi, 226.8. Poets, including al-A'sha, wrote about camels mounted by jinn. See the 
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horses “lean as arrows ...on which are people like jinn,” a line that resembles 
that of al-Khansa'.27 

At least some of the jinn are air-borne creatures.?? According to a Prophetic 
hadith, there are three classes of jinn: those who have wings and fly through 
the air, those who are snakes and dogs, and those who travel over the surface 
of the earth like human nomads.?? A]-Mas'udi (d. 345/956) states that one 
of the thirty-one different types of jinn takes on the form of winged snakes 
that inhabit the air?? Another authority speaks of four types: the 'afarita 
(sg. 'ifrit), who live in wells and caves; the shayatin (sg. shaytan), who live in 
houses and haunt graveyards; the blood-thirsty tawaghit (sg. taghut); and the 
zawabi' (sg. zawba'a), who ride the winds.?! Moreover, not only do the jinn fly 
through the air, they do so on the back of birds or other winged animals. The 
poet Mulayh b. al-Hakam, writing around the early Umayyad period, describes 
two jinn who ride on the shoulders of a raven, urging the bird on to great speed 
“as if it were a galloping horse."?? Abū l-Najm (d. after 105/724) writes about 
horses made to fly by the jinn (tutiruhu Ljinn).?? 

It should be noted that none of the lists of names of types of jinn in the 
scholarly literature (from Smith and Freytag to Wellhausen, Tritton, Henninger, 
Fahd, and Meier) includes the zabáaniya. However, the sources on which these 
lists rely are post-Quranic, and by the end of the successive proclamations 
of the Quran, as is suggested here, the process of the angelification of the 
zabaniya had been concluded. In later times, hardly anyone remembered their 
origin as jinn. 


examples in Geyer, Katze 67-8. On the riding beasts of the jinn in general, see Niinlist, 
Von Berittenen. 

27 Nabigha, Diwan 31 (no. 29, v. 21). 

28 According to the K. al-Asnam of Ibn al-Kalbi (d. ca. 204/819), the jinn are both imagined to 
fly through the air and to ride on animals, especially foxes and ostriches. See Wellhausen, 
Reste 152. 

29 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya v, 137. 

30  Mas'udi Murüjiii, 320-22. 

31 Desparmet, Ethnographie 299, quoting Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn al-Hajj 
(d. 771/1370), Shumús al-anwar. According to Tabari, Tarikh ii, 585, a jinnee called Zawba‘a 
is the commander of the jinn of the Yemen. He builds castles for the king there, at the 
command of Solomon. 

32 Brau, Gedichte 82. On the (uncertain) dating of Mulayh’s death, cf. GAs ii, 263. 

33 Goldziher, Erscheinungsformen 207 n. 4, quoting from Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 328/940), 
al-Tqd al-farid. The poet-jinnee Abū Hadrash in Abū l-Ala' al-Ma'arri's (d. 449/1058) 
Risalat al-ghufran also speaks about the "night horses with wings ... unlike the horses of 
mankind" on which he used to ride. See Ma‘arri, Risalat al-ghufran, 236 (tr. 237). 
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Exceptions to this may occasionally be found in early Islamic lexicography, 
in instances where the connection of the zabaniya to the world of the jinn is 
still intact. Al-Mubarrad (d. ca. 286/900), for example, states that “friyyas or 
'ifrits, a type of jinn that is often “associated with lamps (mulhaqun bi-qindil),” 
are sometimes referred to as “‘friyya zibniyya. He explains that “zibniyya 
means: ‘one who rejects’ (al-munkir), the plural being zabaniya. The word 
derives from [the idea of] movement. One says: he ‘z-b-n-ed’ him (zabanahu) 
if someone pushed somebody (dafa'ahu).9^ Perhaps one sees in al-Mubarrad 
a survival of the idea that the zabaniya are in fact jinn (in this case, “frits), and 
that pushing back or lashing out is their characteristic action. ‘Abdallah b. Abi 
]-Hudhayl's assertion, quoted at the beginning, that the zabaniya have their 
feet on the earth and their heads in the heaven may also be taken as evidence 
for their jinn nature; in later tradition, the same is often said about the jinn.35 
In the same vein, the lexicographers note that a whirlwind (zawba'a) of dust or 
sand that rises into the sky is generally thought to be driven by the jinn, in par- 
ticular by the zawabi' who derive their name from the natural phenomenon 
with which they are associated.?6 

Paret follows Grimme in suggesting that the zabaniya are autochthonous 
Arab spirits. The verbal stem z-b-n, as he points out, denotes the action of 
pushing back in the way in which a camel might kick out with its hind legs in 
order to keep a calf away that wants to drink from its udder. Paret thinks that 
the singular form of the word should be *zabani with a short i at the end, in 
other words, that it is modeled on nouns of the type fa‘ali.3” This is an indeclin- 
able pattern in Arabic morphology that often denotes animals, for instance, 
gathami ("female hyaena”).38 In the same way, Paret notes, a dog, particularly 
a hunting-bitch, may be called kasabi (“grab-it,” from the verb kasaba, “to grab, 
seize"). Another example of the fa'ali form is dafari, “stinker” (from the verb 
dafira, “to smell, stink”).39 A *zabani would then be an animal or demon that 
is named after its characteristic action, that is, pushing back. If on this evi- 
dence, one is willing to concede that Paret's suggested derivation hits the mark, 


34  Mubarrad, Kamil iii, 80. Also Sibawayh, Kitab iv, 268, connects ‘friyya with zibniyya. 

35 Rescher, Studien 45 n. 2, who culls his examples from the Arabian Nights, referring to 
Gfrits. 

36 The word zawbaaisthe name of both the whirling pillars of dust or sand and the jinn that 
inhabit them. See Lane, Lexicon iii, 1212a—b. 

37 Paret, Kommentar 516. 

38 Wright, Grammari, 244. 

39 Lane, Lexicon iii, 890b. 
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a good translation for the word zabaniya would be “repellers,” as I will hence- 
forth refer to them.*° 

There is one final consideration that makes it plausible, in my eyes, to think 
that the repellers are autochthonous beings. I would suggest that in the cluster 
of ideas centered around the repellers also belong those verses in the Quran 
that speak about the tree of zaqqum and the infernal banquet that is held 
under its branches. In these verses, the sinners are force-fed by cruel beings 
who mockingly invite them to "taste" bitter fruits and boiling water. The imper- 
ative dhuq/dhüqu (“taste!”) appears several times in this context. 


44:433 The tree of al-zaqqum 

44:44 Isthe food of the sinner, 

44:45 Like molten metal boiling in the bellies 

44:46 As scalding water boils. 

44:47 “Take him and thrust him into the midst of Hell. 

44:48 Then pour over his head some of the tormenting scalding water.” 
44:49 [Tell him,] “Taste. You are the mighty and the noble. 

44:50 This is that about which you had doubts.’ 


54:47 The sinners are in error and madness. 

54:48 On the day they are dragged into the Fire on their faces [they will 
be told], “Taste the touch of the Flame (saqar)? 

56:52 You will eat of trees of zaqqum, 

56:53 Filling your bellies from them, 

56:54 And drinking scalding water on top of that, 

56:55 Drinking as does a camel desperate with thirst. 

56:56 That will be their hospitality on the Day of Judgement. 


The violence depicted in these verses (“thrusting” the sinners into hell and 
"dragging them into the Fire on their faces") recalls the violence of the act of 
“grabbing the sinners by their forelock,” the repellers' characteristic action 
according to sura 96. The name zaqqum might also be taken to point to an 
Arabian context—the lexicographers and exegetes often claim that zaqqum 
is a bitter plant growing in Tihama—,*! even though the origin of the word 


40 Neuwirth, who also follows this line of reasoning, suggests "Wehr ab” as a translation. See 
eadem, Handkommentar 273. 

41 Cf. also the statement of the botanist Abū Hanifa al-Dinawari (fl. second half of the 
ard/oth c.), who, while describing zaqqum in great detail, asserts that it is a terrestrial 
species found on the South Arabian coast. See idem, Book of plants 204 (tr. 37). 
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remains obscure and open to debate.*? What seems clear is that the “hospital- 
ity" offered to those convened around zaqqum betokens a “cynically inverted 
world," as Neuwirth puts it, a travesty of the promised banquet in paradise.^? 
This means that the beings who force-feed the unlucky creatures convened 
around the zaqqum tree should be seen as the subterranean counterparts of 
the houris (hur tn, 44:54) in paradise. Jacob appears to have been the first to 
suggest that the hur 'in, “maidens with dark, lustrous eyes” in Jones's transla- 
tion, derive from the imagery of pre-Islamic banquet poetry.^* Such a sugges- 
tion is plausible, as has been emphasized by Horovitz and a number of more 
recent contributors to the debate.** If one grants this, and if the hosts of the 
infernal banquet, that is the zabaniya, are the mirror image of the hur ‘n, they 
are also likely to spring from an Arabian context. 

In sum, there is a cluster of verses that centres around the zabaniya or 
“repellers,” autochthonous Arabian demons, as hosts of the infernal, subter- 
ranean banquet around the tree of zaqqum. Tentatively, one might also add 
the verse that states that “nineteen are set over it [hell]” (74:30) to this cluster, 
although it should be noted that these “nineteen” might in fact be related to 
certain astral beings, or angels, that were known among Sabians, Mandaeans 
and Gnostics—a topic that awaits further study, if in fact this riddle can be 
solved at all. Scholarly explanations of what or who exactly these nineteen are, 
including the suggestion that they correspond to nineteen malaké mentioned 
in Mandaen literature, remain inconclusive.*® 


42 Cf. Bosworth, Zakküm; El-Awa, Zaqqum. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed 68, conjectures 
that zaqqum is derived from the two date palms at the entrance to hell in the val- 
ley of Gehinnom, mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud. See 57, Sukkah 32b (viii, 142). 
Radtscheit, Hóllenbaum, discusses at length late antique Christian sources about the Tree 
of Knowledge, which he thinks is behind the Quranic notion of zaqqum. To this may be 
added the vision of Stephen Bar-Sudhaile (Edessa, fl. 500), Book 67-8, who describes a 
great Tree of Evil, “whose fruits are foul and its leaves hideous,’ that grows from the “the 
abyss” of hell. There are also references in Manichean texts to an evil tree in Gehenna that 
sprouts “fruits of darkness.” See The Kephalaia 26. I owe this last reference to Tommaso 
Tesei. 

43 Neuwirth, Koran 427. 

44 Jacob, Beduinenleben 107. 

45 Horovitz, Paradies 64-73; Wendell, Denizens 29-59; Neuwirth, Koran 221-22, 429-32. 

46 In Mandaean literature, the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac are referred 
to as malaké (a cognate of Arab. malak and other Semitic words meaning “angel”) and 
considered the administrators of the world, which is seen as dark and evil, as well as of 
nineteen purgatories in which the souls of sinners are tortured. See Ahrens, Muhammed 
30-31. Rosenthal, Nineteen 304-18, cautiously accepts Ahrens’ theory, as does Paret, 
Kommentar 494. Halm adduces evidence for similar beliefs among the Sabians of Harran, 
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A second cluster of verses, it is submitted here, includes verses that represent 
hell as a monster, and the guardians of hell as its minders, who are accord- 
ingly referred to as khazana (“guardians”). The idea that hell is a monster in 
chains led by angels is part and parcel of the post-Quranic repertoire of escha- 
tological ideas. One of the earliest and most comprehensive collections of hell 
traditions, the hell chapter in Ibn Abi Shayba’s (d. 235/849) Musannaf, begins 
with a hadith in which it is stated that hell ( jahannam) will be brought forth 
on the Day of Judgment, “led by 70,000 reins, each of which is held by 70,000 
angels.”4” In later versions of the story, such as one finds in al-Durra al-fakhira 
of al-Ghazali (d. 505/111) or in al-Tadhkira fi ahwal al-mawta of al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272), this is developed into a full-blown dramatic scene in which the 
hell-monster attempts to attack and devour the assembly of humankind on the 
Day of Resurrection. Despite their great physical prowess, its angelic guards 
cannot hold it back, so that hell, literally, breaks loose. The Prophet, how- 
ever, heroically blocks the way and commands the hell-monster to turn back, 
whereupon it takes its place, after some heated discussion, to the left side of 
God's throne.*® 

Already in the Quran, hell appears as a beast gifted with speech. In Quran 
50:30, God asks hell: “Have you been filled?” and hell, eager for more food, 
responds: “Are there still more?” The fact that hell, in 104:4, is called al-hutama, 
“the insatiable” in Jones's translation, is corroborating evidence for the bes- 
tialization of hell in the Quran.** In 25:12, the Quran states that when the sin- 
ners approach the scene of the Final Judgment, hell spots them from afar and 
begins to roar and sigh loudly. 


as well as the early Isma'iliyya, stating that “the notion of the seven and the twelve, that 
is, the angels of the planets and of the zodiac, is omnipresent in the religions of Syria and 
Mesopotamia.” See Halm, Kosmologie 91-100, at 98. On the nineteen, see further Eichler, 
Dschinn 1-12; Henninger, Spuren 63-4 n. 61. Lüling, Über den Ur-Koran 380-89, proposes 
an emendation from tis‘ata ‘ashara (“nineteen”) to sab‘ata as‘ur (“seven gates"). Neuwirth, 
Handkommentar 369 sees in the “nineteen” an “ostentatiously enigmatic element.” 

47 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf ix, 175 (no. 1). Also Muhasibi, Tawahhum $ 38 (tr. 43-4), 
includes an early version of this scene. 

48  Ghazali, Durra 67-8 (tr. 61-2); Qurtubi, Tadhkira 468. 

49 Similarly, Sinai, Kommentar speaks of “personification.” Neuwirth, Koran 709, notes that 
the form fw‘ala, on which hutama is patterned, indicates an animate being who does 
something repeatedly or intensively. Cf. eadem, Handkommentar 153. Jeffery, Materials 
112, notes the alternative active participle form hatima. 
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2511 No. They say the Hour is a lie, 
but We have prepared a Blaze (sar) 
for those who say the Hour is a lie. 
2512 When it sees them from afar, 
they will hear its roaring and sighing (samiú laha taghayyuzan 
wa-zaftran); 


Similarly, in Quran 67:7, the sinners hear hell “drawing its breath” (samit laha 
shahiqan). The sounds referred to as shahiq and zafir, as the early commenta- 
tor Mugatil tells us, are the hee-haw of a donkey.*% Another verse that perhaps 
belongs into this cluster of ideas is Quran 78:21, “Jahannam lies in wait" (inna 
jahannama kanat mirsadan), which may be interpreted as a reference to an 
animal preying on its victim. 

Quran 67:7, one of our key witnesses for the idea of the Quranic hell- 
monster, is followed by a verse that mentions "its keepers" (khazanatuha). One 
infers that these are beings set to watch over the hell-monster. A different use 
of the word khazana in the Quran, however, complicates the picture. The kha- 
zana of hell also appear in a verse that states that "those who are ungrateful 
will be driven into jahannam in troops; and then, when they reach it, its doors 
(abwabuha) will be opened, and its keepers (khazanatuha) will say to them, 
‘Did not messengers from among you come to you ...?' " (39:71). The possessive 
suffix -ha in khazanatuha can refer either to hell or to its gates. In the latter case 
the khazana would simply be “gatekeepers.” Such a translation would also find 
confirmation in the following verse: "Those who fear God will be driven into 
the Garden in troops; and then, when they reach it, its doors will be opened, 
and their keepers (khazanatuha) will say to them, Peace upon you!” (39:73). 

In sum, while the fact that the Quran speaks of hell as a monster seems 
beyond doubt, one stands on less firm ground when affirming that the Quran 
knows of the hell monster's minders as khazana. It is tempting, however, to 
suggest this, given the instances in late-antique Judeo-Christian literature in 
which hell is described as a monster and assigned a special class of angels as its 
keepers. Already in the Hebrew Bible, the underworld is described as having a 
mouth with which it devours the sinners. According to Isaiah 5:14, "Sheol has 
enlargened its appetite and opened its mouth beyond measure" In 1 Enoch, a 
text written around the turn of the millenium, hell is said to have a *mouth" 
with which is “swallows” the sinners (56:8), while in the text known as 3 Baruch 


50  Mugatil, Tafsir ii, 432, iii 382. 
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(1st-3rd c. CE), hell is the “belly” of a “dragon” (4:5; 5:3). Judeo-Christian sources 
mention the moaning and groaning of hell.5! 

In Christian homilies and hymns of the 4th to the 6th centuries, the theme 
of hell as an insatiable monster is further developed in the light of Christian 
soteriology. Ephrem the Syrian, in his Nisibene Hymns, repeatedly makes refer- 
ence to the great appetite of both Death and Sheol/Hades, who complain about 
Jesus for denying them food and making them fast.5? In one particularly graphic 
sermon of Ephrem, Jesus rips open the “voracious stomach of Hades” to save 
mankind from perdition.9? In the apocryphal Gospel of Bartholomew (Egypt [?], 
2nd-6th c.), Jesus, looking down from the Mount of Olives into the valley below, 
conjures up the hell-monster Beliar, led by 660 angels and bound by fiery chains, 
emerging to the surface of the earth. While the other apostles fall down on 
their faces and become “as dead,” Jesus confronts the monster and encourages 
Bartholomew to do the same; Bartholomew then proceeds to interrogate Beliar.54 

As does the Quran, Judeo-Christian texts of late antiquity conceive of 
the “guardians” of hell also as its gate-keepers. The visionary of 2 Enoch (late 
ist c. AD), for example, sees “the key-holders and the guards of the gates of hell 
standing, as large as serpents, with their faces like lamps that have been extin- 
guished, and their eyes aflame, and their teeth naked down to their breasts” (41:1). 
Such negative portrayals of hell's angels as evil creatures pertain to cluster one of 
the Quranic verses here considered, but they are not an element in cluster two. 
Andrae states that the idea that hell's angels are “good servants” (as opposed to 
forces of evil) was more typical of late antique Christianity than it was of Jewish 
eschatology, particularly after the 3rd century cE,” and the “guardians” of the 
Quran likewise appear as forces of the good. Be that as it may, in the Quran the 
khazana remain a somewhat underdefined group of eschatological helpers, thus 
perhaps occupying a middle position (or stage of development?) between the 
beings one encounters in clusters one and three, respectively. What matters to 
us here is that the first audience(s) of the Quran could have understood the term 
khazana both to refer to the minders of the hell-monster and to the gate-keepers 
of hell. In fact, the Quran appears to experiment with both ideas, while not com- 
mitting itself fully to one or the other. 


51 According to 2 Enoch, hell “weeps” (40:12). In a hymn of Ephrem, hell “groans” over the 
sinners. See Ephrem, Nisibene Hymns 61:26. Elsewhere, Ephrem relates that one hears the 
sound of weeping and gnashing of teeth (cf. Matthew 22:13-14) of the damned from out- 
side of hell. See Ephrem, Letter to Publius 340. Cf. Ephrem, Rede, 2:93, 2:97. 

52 Ephrem, Nisibene Hymns 35:6, 36:2, 36:7-1, 39:7, 41:13, 52:22, 62:6. 

53 Ephrem, Sermo 249. 

54 Questions of Bartholomew 662-3. 

55 Andrae, Ursprung 73. 
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3 Hell’s Angels 


The third cluster of images and ideas about the helpers of eschatological 
punishment in the Quran is construed around their identification as angels 
(malaika). This point is made explicit in Q 74:31: “We have appointed only 
angels to be masters of the Fire, and We have appointed their number sim- 
ply as an affliction for those who are ungrateful [...].” Scholars generally agree 
that this long verse is written in a style that is markedly different from that 
of the pithy verse that immediately precedes it, which states that “over it are 
nineteen” (74:30). This suggests that initially, the two verses were not a unit. 
It seems reasonable to assume that Q 74:31 is a gloss added for clarification.5® 
While Q 74:31 in fact provides no explanation for the number nineteen, it 
makes the point that these nineteen, who, as I speculated earlier, are related 
to the demonic repellers, are in reality angels. Let it be noted that the picture 
of hell's angels that emerges from 74:30-31 and the related verses is different, 
not only from that of the repellers, but also from that of the angelic khazana, 
the keepers of the hell-monster and of hell's gates. While the khazana stand 
at hell's periphery, so to speak, hell's angels are squarely located within hell, 
where they are fused, it appears, with the repellers. 

The Quran offers more evidence for this new synthesis. Q 8:50 merges 
the motif of the cynical invitation to "taste" the torments of hell, previously 
announced by the repellers, hosts of the infernal banquet, with the notion that 
the beings who run hell are angels. What is previously attributed to the repel- 
lers is here put in the mouth of angels: "Angels (mala'ika) strike their faces 
and their backs and [say to them]: Taste!" One should also note that the motif 
of beating (of the faces and of backs) is only found in explicit connection 
to angels (8:50, 47:27). It appears, in combination with the tasting-motif, in 
Q 22:21-2, where the damned in hell, wishing to escape from their punishment, 
are driven back by (unspecified) beings armed with “hooked iron rods" and 
told to "taste the torment of the burning." 

The image of hooked iron rods (maqami‘ min hadid) can be related with a 
measure of confidence to the 3rd-century Apocalypse of Paul, where Paul is 
made to say: “I saw there a man being tortured by Tartaruchian angels having 


56 . Nóldeke, Geschichte i 88—89. For a recent discussion, see Sinai, Kommentar. Muslim tra- 
dition readily concedes this. According to Ibn Ishaq, Abü Jahl would have mocked the 
Prophet by saying to Quraysh: “Oh assembly of Quraysh! Muhammad claims that that the 
troops of God who will punish you in the Fire and imprison you in it are nineteen. You are 
more numerous! Will one hundred of your man be overcome by one of them?" This was 
the reason, continues Ibn Ishaq, why God revealed Q 74:31. See Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 201. 
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in their hands an iron instrument with three hooks.”*” In fact, the Apocalypse 
of Paul and the 2nd-century Apocalypse of Peter give us a significant number 
of precedents for this third cluster of ideas about hell’s angels in the Quran. 
Both texts explicitly speak about the “angels of torment” that are operative in 
hell.5? According to the Apocalypse of Paul, the souls of the sinners are handed 
over to an angel named Tartaruchus “who is set over the punishments” and 
who casts the souls “into deep darkness, where there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth”** The Apocalypse of Peter describes how the sinners cry out in 
hell, “Have mercy upon us, for now we know the judgment of God, which he 
declared to us beforetime and we did not believe,” whereupon an angel called 
Tatirokos appears, saying to them: “Now do you repent, when it is no longer the 
time for repentance ...”©° As the seer of the Apocalypse of Paul relates, 


I saw the heavens open, and Michael the archangel descending from 
heaven, and with him was the whole army of angels, and they came to 
those who were placed in punishment, and seeing him, again weeping, 
they cried out and said, “Have pity on us!... We now see the judgment and 
acknowledge the Son of God!.." Michael answered and said: “Hear 
Michael speaking!... you have consumed in vanity the time in which you 
ought to have repented.”*! 


The Quran repeatedly reports the bitter regrets of the inhabitants of hell over 
their past sins and erroneous beliefs (23:106-8; 26:96-102; 67:9—11; passim). In 
43:74-77 they address their woes to one of God's helpers in hell: 


43:74 The sinners will remain for ever in the torment of jahannam. 
43:75 There will be no abatement for them 
and they are in despair at it. 
43:76 We have not wronged them— 
they have wronged themselves. 
43:77 They proclaim, “Oh m-L-k, 
let your Lord be finished with us!” 
He replies, “You will linger.” 


57 Apocalypse of Paul 634. 

58 Ibid., 636; Apocalypse of Peter 604. Cf. Andrae, Ursprung 73-6. 

59 Apocalypse of Paul 626. On the angel Tartaruchus, whose name is derived from Gr. 
temeloukhos (“care-taking”), see Rosenstiehl, Tartarouchos. 

60 Apocalypse of Peter 608. 

61 Apocalypse of Paul 638. 
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The word in 43:77 that I have left untranslated here is usually vocalized as 
malik (“possessor, master”) and understood as a proper name. Ibn Hisham 
(d. 218/833), in his account of the Prophet's ascension (miraj ), relates that 
Malik is the “master of the Fire” (sahib al-nar).9? As the leader of hell’s myr- 
midons, Malik is the most powerful of them. The popular preacher (qass) 
Muhammad b. Kab (d. between 117-20/735-38) imagined him, like the chief 
warder in a panopticon, sitting on an elevated position in the center of hell, 
“from where he can see its [hell's] closest as well as farthest parts. According 
to a tradition related by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), Malik has as many fingers as 
there are hell's inhabitants, who are each tortured by one of his fingers.** The 
exegete Muqatil (d. 150/767) makes Malik into the most prominent of the kha- 
zana, calling him “the [arch-]guardian of the Fire” (khazin al-nar).© This is also 
how he is known in later tradition: as the unsmiling gate-keeper of hell, seen by 
the Prophet during his ascension.*6 

Most Western translators of the Quran follow this view and render “Malik” 
as a proper name (e.g., Arberry, Berque, Leemhuis, Paret), even though on 
occasion a translation of malik as “master” is preferred (Pickthall, Jones). Paret 
explains that “Malik” means “ruler (of hell), to be understood here as a proper 
name” He also refers to Q 35:36-37, where the unbelievers in hell, who “will 
not die,” call out to God to alleviate their punishment.®’ The comparison with 
the Apocalypse of Peter and the Apocalypse of Paul, however, suggests that the 
dialogue in 77:43 unfolds between those who are punished in hell and an angel, 
not God. Q 35:36—7 is therefore not a close parallel. 

The early codices (masahif), purported to go back to the first two centu- 
ries of Islam, offer all kinds of alternative spellings and vocalizations for m-L-k. 
Supposedly, Ibn Masúud and ‘Ali read mali, and they were followed in this by 
Ibn Ya'mar and al-Rabi‘ b. Khuthaym. According to some others, Ibn Mas'üd 
and “Ali read maliku, as did al-A'mash. Still others remembered that Ibn Mas'üd, 


62 Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 268. Malik’s characteristic is that he does not smile when he sees 
the Prophet, unlike all the other angels. In this respect he is similar to the angel Mika'il 
(Michael) who, according to a hadith, “has never smiled since the creation of the Fire.’ See 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad iii, 223. 

63 Tabar, Jami‘ xii, 78 (ad sura 23:105-6). According to the anonymous Daqa'iq al-akhbar, 
Malik "sits on a minbar of fire in the middle of Jahannam.” See Dagaiq 100 (tr. 178). 

64  Suyuti, Habaik 65 (# 229). 

65  Mugatil, Tafsir iii, 197. 

66 See the mid-2nd/8th-century (?) K. al-Mi'raj of Abū l-Hakam al-Jawaliqi, quoted in the 
Tafsir of ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. ca. 307/919), translated in Buckley, Night journey 
6-18, at 7. See also Bahrani, Nuzhat 396. On this text, cf. Modarressi, Tradition i, 269. For a 
Sunni attestation, see Suyúti, La'ali i, 64; idem, Haba'ik 68 (+ 239). 

67 Paret, Kommentar 442. 
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‘Ali and Ibn Waththab read malu.*8 What this shows is that the earliest authori- 
ties for the transmission of the Quran had significant doubts about the correct 
reading of the word. While it is better to err on the side of caution, in this case 
one may wonder whether the correct reading of the rasm text is not simply ya 
malak, “O angel!” This reading would not only have the virtue of being consid- 
erably less complicated than what is offered in the masahif and in the textus 
receptus. It is a reading that makes sense if we imagine a situation in which the 
realization that the punishers in hell are angels, not some other class of beings, 
had just begun to dawn on the audience of the Quran. 

If one is justified in thinking that the Quran gradually comes to discover 
angels as the agents of eschatological punishment, then those verses that talk 
about the “angel(s) of death” also belong in this third cluster. Q 32:11 states that 
“the angel of death (malak al-mawt) ... will seize you (yatawaffakum); then to 
your Lord you will be returned.” A number of other verses also describe how 
angels “seize” (tawaffa) the unbelievers (16:28, 16:32, 4:97). In two instances, the 
act of seizing is accompanied by additional beating on the faces and the backs 
(8:50, 47:27). As noted earlier, beating of the unbelievers’ faces and backs only 
occurs in this third cluster of ideas about the helpers of eschatological pun- 
ishment. In contrast, the repellers’ characteristic punishment, in addition to 
force-feeding the sinners with zaqqum, is to drag them over the ground (54:48), 
which appears to be related to the motif of grabbing them by their hair. 


4 Conclusion 


A first conclusion to be drawn from the material discussed here is simply that 
there exist three different clusters of Quranic verses that speak about the 
helpers of eschatological punishment. This is a taxonomy that, to the best 
of my knowledge, has not been proposed earlier in the scholarly literature. 
Methodologically speaking, it seems to me that to study thematic clusters in 
the Quran, rather than single words or verses, has important advantages. First 
of all, such an approach takes the wind out the sail of the argument that it is 
largely an arbitrary exercise to pinpoint sources for certain Quranic words or 
expressions in the literatures of the late antique context into which the Quran 
was born. For no longer do we examine atomistic instances, but currents of 
thought. What emerges from the foregoing discussion is a composite picture 
of hell's angels in the Quran, related to a number of eschatological traditions 
current during the time when the Quran came into being. As scholars become 
increasingly sensitive to the theological landscape of the Near East at the time 


68 Jeffery, Materials 88, 190, 303, 325. 
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of the proclamation of the Quran, one of the Quran’s core concerns, namely, 
the afterlife, thus moves into sharper focus. 

There are also lessons to be learned in regard to the question whether the 
three clusters described here can be brought into a logical, perhaps even a 
chronological sequence, as in fact has been suggested several times in the pre- 
ceding discussion. In this regard, hell’s angels in the Quran may once more 
fruitfully be compared to their heavenly counterparts, the houris. If one fol- 
lows the chronology proposed by scholars working in the tradition of Nóldeke, 
it results that the second Meccan period sees the gradual disappearance of the 
houris, who are last mentioned in Q 44:54. At the same time, from the second 
Meccan period, the earthly wives of believers are explicitly included among 
the inhabitants of paradise (43:70). Eventually, in the Medinan period, they 
become “purified spouses" (azwaj mutahhara, 2:25, 3:15, 4:57).9? In the third 
Meccan period (13:23, 40:8), the “righteous” fathers and the children of the 
believers are brought in to complement the promise that families will enter 
paradise intact.”° The family-oriented picture that thus emerges also corre- 
sponds to the fact that after the middle Meccan period the Quran offers no 
more descriptions of wine banquets in paradise.” 

It appears that the repellers, hell’s demonic counterparts of the heavenly 
houris, underwent a similar crisis of identity in the course of their Quranic 
career, gradually changing their profile. Initially acting as subterranean demons 
in hell, they are consequently degraded to mere keepers of hell, then to reap- 
pear, triumphantly, as angels, and to resume their shenanigans around the tree 
of zaqqum. However, the existence of three thematically and lexically coher- 
ent clusters of hell's minions in the Quran does not necessitate that they fol- 
low upon each other chronologically. It might be suggested, instead, that these 
clusters belong to three different literary layers that the Quran’s redactor(s) 
combined into a single text. This is a possibility that should be considered care- 
fully. However, the fact that the clusters do not exist independently and side- 
by-side, but rather show traces of mutual contamination, of merging into one 
another, supports the idea of a relative chronology, that is, a development from 
cluster one, passing through cluster two and resulting in cluster three. 

Is it possible to turn this relative chronology into an absolute one by attach- 
ing it to the shifting allegiances that mark the historical development of 


69 These “purified spouses,’ as has been argued, cannot be the same as the houris. This is 
because the houris, as heavenly beings, are not in need of ritual cleansing. 

70 Horovitz, Paradies 57. Already sura 52:21 promises that believers will be joined with their 
“offspring.” This sura is held to be early Meccan, but verse 21, given its unusual length, has 
been identfied by Nóldeke as a later insertion. See Nóldeke, Geschichte i, 105. 

71 Horovitz, Paradies 58. 
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Quranic theology? The repellers’ crisis occurs in the late Meccan period, and 
the reason for their survival appears to be that they develop into angels. This 
conforms to the findings of Welch, who argues that the jinn and other deities 
drop out of the picture in the late Meccan and Medinan parts of the Quran.?? 
Angels, as Bell asserts, “do not appear in the earliest part of the Quran; they 
belong to the period of closer contact with Judaism and Christianity"? Even 
if belief in angels was common among the audience of the Quran from the 
beginning of its proclamation,” the idea that they inhabit the netherworld 
only gradually takes shape. Punisher angels, sent to smite the enemies of 
God, figure prominently in the Hebrew Bible (cf., for example, Exodus 12:23; 
2 Samuel 24:16; Isaiah 37:36) and may have been considered natural succes- 
sors to the demonic helpers of eschatological punishment of the early Quranic 
revelations, whose character traits were transferred to them, all the more so 
because the storehouse of eschatological images of post-biblical late antiquity 
also included examples of hell’s guardians and hellish angels of punishment.” 

In the second or middle cluster considered here, one sees an increased will- 
ingness to speculate about the bestialization of hell. While the notion that hell 
is a bone-crushing monster (104:4) that “lies in ambush” (78:21) goes back to 
the earliest suras, the idea is further developed in the middle Meccan period, 
and the khazana appear as the minders of the hell-monster. It is also in the 
middle Meccan period, however, that the realization that the myrmidons of 
hell are in reality angels dawns on the Quran. In fact, if my reading of 43:77 
is correct, it is dramatically announced in the context of the sinners’ plea to 
God's steward in hell to “make an end” of their lives. Simultaneously, the “angel 
of death” appears on the horizon.” It is from this point onwards that the com- 
bined picture of hell's angels as beings that "seize" the sinners, beat them on 
the faces and backs, and tell them to "taste" the torment of hell emerges and 
fully imposes itself. In sum, the three clusters of hell's minions in the Quran 
broadly fit and thus confirm the Nóldekian understanding of the phases of 
development of the Quran (cf. Table 4.1 below). 

In post-Quranic exegesis, the three types of hell's minions that one encoun- 
ters in the Quran are indiscriminately welded together. The repellers become 


72 Welch, Allah 752. 

73 Bell, Introduction 144. 

74 Cf. Crone, Angels. 

75 See Coblentz Bauch, Heavenly beings 467-71, who discusses instances in the Enoch litera- 
ture, Dead Sea Scrolls, Rabbinic literature, and Jewish and Christian apocalyptic texts. See 
also Himmelfarb, Tours 120-21. 

76 This angel of death, as is well known, in later tradition developed into the figure of “Izrail. 
See Wensinck, ‘Izra’il; MacDonald, Angel of death 489-96. 
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identified with the angels of death, the stewards of “zril; they grab the soul 
of the poet Adam b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who predicts his wine-fuelled exit from this 
world; they are declared to be identical with the “harsh and severe angels” 
that reign over the tortured in hell (66:6);77 and the nameless angel of 43:77 
becomes Malik, the foremost "keeper" (khazin) of hell. The free use of this syn- 
thetic picture in the later tradition however conceals the birth pangs of hell’s 
angels in the Quran, who are born from several different traditions of eschato- 
logical thought. 


TABLE 4.1 The clusters of hell’s minions in the Quran: A developmental chart (numbers in 
square brackets refer to Néldeke’s ordering of surahs) 


zabaniya khazana hell as monster hell’s angels 


Early 
Meccan 


Middle 
Meccan 


96:18 [#1, 


zabaniya| 


74:30 [#2, 104:4 [#6, hutama] 
‘nineteen | 


78:24 and 78:30 78:21 [#33, 
[ #34, ‘taste’] ‘ambush’ | 
88:5 [#35, ‘drink 

from a boiling 

spring’ | 


56:52—56: [#41, 
zaqqum's 


hospitality”] 


55:41 [#43, ‘seizing 
by feet and 
forelock'] 


54:48: [#49, 50:30 [#55, 
dragging on faces, dialogue w/God] 


‘taste’ | 


77 Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 201; Zabidi, Taj, s.v. -b-n (from al-Zajjaj). 
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zabaniya khazana hell as monster hell’s angels 


44:43-50 [£54, eat 67:8 [#64, of hell 67:7 [#64, shahiq] 43:77 [*62, ya m-Lk] 
zaqqum, ‘taste’ | as monster] 


38:57 [£60, let 25:12 [#67, zafir] 
them taste’ | 


Late 39:71 [#81, of hell’s 32:11 [#71, ‘angel of 
Meccan gates] death seizes’ | 


16:28 [#74, ‘angels 


seize’ | 
Medinan 22:22 [#108, 74:31 [Medinan 
beating of faces, insertion: ‘We 
‘taste! ] appointed only 
angels’ | 


8:50 [#96, ‘angels 
seize /beat faces/say: 
taste’ 


47:27 [#97, ‘angels 
seize/beat faces’ | 


4:97 [#101, ‘angels 
seize’ /interrogate | 


66:6 [#110, ‘harsh, 
severe angels’ | 
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PART 2 


Hell in Early and Medieval Islam 


CHAPTER 5 
Locating Hell in Early Renunciant Literature 


Christopher Melchert 


Yunus b. ‘Ubayd (d. 139/756—7) is said to have thus described al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. 110/728): 


When he came, it was as if he had just buried one of his parents. When he 
sat, it was as if he had been a prisoner condemned to having his head 
struck off. When the Fire was mentioned before him, it was as if it had not 
been created for anyone but him.! 


Unsurprisingly, the renunciants (zuhhad) of the first three Islamic centuries 
often contemplated hell. For example, the Damascene Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(d.168/784—5?) always wept at the ritual prayer, explaining that hell was always 
prepresented to him.? They looked for reminders of hell in the world. For 
example, it is said that the Yemeni Táwús (d. 106/724-5?) would sometimes 
walk through the market on his way to the mosque. If he saw heads roasting 
there, he could not sleep that night. Nevertheless, the literature of their say- 
ings apparently mentions the contemplation of death more often than of hell, 
and elaborations on Quranic descriptions of hell are a little more common in 
Quranic commentaries and collections of prophetic hadith. The theme evi- 
dently illustrates how much renunciant concerns pervaded all of Islamic reli- 
gious culture in the early centuries, but it also shows the renunciants more 
cautious about descriptions of hell than some others. 


1 Sources 


Our most voluminous sources for early piety are Abu Nu‘aym (d. 430/1038), 
Hilyat al-awliya”, Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), al-Zuhd, Ibn al-Mubarak 


1 Al-Jahiz, Bayan iii, 171. Something similar is attributed to “Amr b. ‘Ubayd apud Ahmad, Jami‘i, 
65-6. 

2 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya viii, 274. 

3 Ahmad, Zuhd 375 449. 
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(d. 181/797), al-Zuhd, the zuhd and other sections of Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), 
al-Musannaf, and Hannad b. al-Sari (d. 243/857), al-Zuhd.* These are all from 
eminent traditionists (hadith experts) and provide more sayings than any 
source in the traditions of adab (e.g., the works of al-Jahiz and Ibn Qutayba) 
and Sufism (e.g., the works of al-Sulami and al-Khargúshi). These sources also 
include most of our earliest-attested quotations. (A partial exception is Ibn Abi 
]-Dunya [d. 281/894], Sifat al-nar, a whole book in the adab tradition devoted 
to descriptions of hell. More on this below.) Moreover, traditionists seem to 
have been the most inclined to quote accounts of a piety that contradicted 
their own (here especially by contrast with the Sufis). Altogether, then, liter- 
ature in the hadith tradition seems generally the least likely to reflect back 
projection from the ninth and later centuries. The first two of the sources just 
named are roughly arranged biographically, the rest topically, which of course 
makes it easier to find items in them dealing with hell. 

The Zuhd of Ahmad b. Hanbal is extant in a version of about 2,400 items, 
about one-third of which does not actually come through Ahmad but only his 
son ‘Abdallah (d. 290/903), its evident compiler. Almost 750 more items may be 
added from quotations by Abu Nu'aym.5 The Zuhd of Ibn al-Mubarak is extant 
in two overlapping but fairly different recensions, of al-Husayn b. al-Hasan 
al-Marwazi (d. 246/8601), who lived in Mecca, and of Nu'aym b. Hammad 
(d. 228/843?), who lived in Egypt until he was dragged to Iraq and imprisoned 
for defiance of the caliph at the Inquisition. The modern editor of the Zuhd 
presents first 1,627 items from al-Husayn b. al-Hasan, about 1,300 of them from 
Ibn al-Mubarak, then a further 436 items found in Nu‘aym’s recension but not 
al-Husayn's. 

Standard collections of hadith on all topics, such as the Six Books, include 
advice on renunciation; likewise some books of adab, such as Ibn Qutayba's 
‘Uyun al-akhbar. They will be drawn on here when they overlap with specialized 
collections of renunciant sayings. One book that I am inclined not to count as 
a specialized collection of renunciant sayings, despite its title, is Asad b. Musa 
(d. Old Cairo, 212/827), Kitab al-Zuhd, of which the standard edition is that of 
Raif Georges Khoury. Actually, this text begins with a bab al-zuhd comprising 
four items but then proceeds to the first of many sections on hell comprising 
38 items, followed by other sections on the Last Judgement comprising 61 items. 


4 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Zuhd; Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd; Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Musannaf, Hannad b. al-Sari, Zuhd. For a list of over 60 early works on renunciation, includ- 
ing many not extant, see Haydar's introduction to Bayhaqi, Zuhd 47-56, to be supplemented 
by the editor’s introduction to Hannad, Zuhd, esp. 7. 

5 Details in Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s book 349-53. 
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Therefore, the title al-Zuhd was probably taken from this one small section of 
a doubtfully complete manuscript. Asad b. Musa had a strong reputation for 
orthodoxy, a mixed one for hadith transmission, and none that I have observed 
in the biographies for renunciation.® The book scarcely belongs to the litera- 
ture of zuhd any more than, say, Muslim's Sahih, which likewise includes a sec- 
tion on zuhd. Khoury believes that our text is probably a fragment of the one 
ascribed to Asad by Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili, Kitab al-Zuhd wa-l-‘tbada wa-l-wara‘” 
This is conceivable, but Khoury seems to assume too readily that the books we 
have from this period were assembled in the form that we have them by their 
reputed authors with stable titles. Compare his careless references to the Kitab 
al-Zuhd wa-l-raqa@iq of Ibn al-Mubarak, actually comprising the overlapping 
but not identical assemblages of two disciples to Ibn al-Mubarak, as though 
they together constituted a single text directly from him.® Asad b. Musa’s book 
may legitimately be cited for ideas current in the ninth century; however, it 
should not be taken to document what particularly preoccupied renunciants 
as opposed to other hadith collectors. 


2 Reminders of Hell 


Various things in the world were taken as salutary reminders of hell. Ibn 
Mas‘td (d. 32/652-3?) melted some silver in the treasury, then sent a mes- 
sage to the people of the mosque, saying “Whoever wishes to look at muhl, let 
him look at this”? Harim b. Hayyan (fl. 1st/7th cent.) was governor of Basra 
for the caliph ‘Umar. When some kinsmen appeared (presumptively looking 
for special favour), he lit a fire, then bade them approach him. They said, “By 
God, we cannot approach you, for the fire is between us and you.” He said, 
“Yet you wish to meet me in a greater fire than this, in Jahannam.” They went 
away.! Similarly, Ibn Sirin and some comrades were sitting with the Kufan 


6 See Khoury, Introduction to Asad, Zuhd, esp. 21-30. To Khoury's list of biographies, add 
Dhahabi, Tarikh xv (211-229 H.), 69—70, with additional references. 

7 Khoury, Introduction 39-41. 
Ibid., 38-9, 41. 
Hannad, Zuhd i, 184-5, quoting Waki‘ b. al-Jarrah but not found in the extant collection of 
his, Zuhd. Tabari presents another version of Ibn Mas'üd's object lesson in his commen- 
tary ad Q 18:29; see Tabari, Jami‘ viii, 218. According to the Quran, the sky on the Day of 
Judgement will resemble mul, then the condemned will drink something like it (Q 18:29, 
44:45, 70:8). It is usually taken to mean “molten metal,” but an alternative view interprets 
it as “blood and pus" (more on this below). 

10 Ibn Sad, Biographien vii/1, 96 vii, 133; Ahmad, Zuhd 232 284; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya ii, 120. 
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Abu ‘Ubayda b. Hudhayfa ( fl. 1st/7th cent.) when a man came to him and said 
something the others did not catch. Abu ‘Ubayda told the man, "I will ask you 
to put your finger in this fire’, referring to a fire before them. The man refused. 
Then Abt ‘Ubayda told him, “You withhold from me one of your fingers, yet 
you ask me to put my whole body into the fire of Jahannam.” Ibn Sirin and his 
comrades supposed that the man had just offered Abu ‘Ubayda a judgeship." 
Sometimes hell was represented not merely by reminders but by fragments 
of itself. The Prophet said, “The fire of the sons of Adam that is used for fire 
is a seventieth of the fire of Jahannam."? Some such thought was probably 
behind the early call for ritual ablutions after eating anything touched by fire, 
abandoned by the third/ninth century. (Admittedly, there continued to be a 
ban on burying Muslims with anything flammable, such as wood, which must 
have been symbolic of what might be consumed by fire, not something that 
hellfire had actually touched.) Extreme weather also comes directly from hell. 
The Prophet said, “The Fire complained to God that part of it was consuming 
another, so God allowed it to exhale twice, so that the severest heat and cold 
are from it."^ One could apparently tell where the hell was, if not directly see 
it, by looking at the ocean. Al-Hasan al-Basri said, “The sea is the Fire's cover 


11 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 87, kalam Tkrima, xii, 413. 

12 Hammam, Sahifa no. 14; Malik, Muwatta’, recension of Yahya al-Laythi, jahannam, ma jaa 
fi sifat jahannam; Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd (Nu‘aym) no. 308; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf xi, 
423; Ahmad, Musnad ii, 244, 467, 478 xii, 280-1, xiv, 492-3, xvi, 77-8; Hannad, Zuhd i, 167; 
Darimi, Sunan, al-ragaiq, bab fi qawl al-nabi... narukum hadhihi juz’; Bukhari, Sahih, bad’ 
al-khalg 10, bab sifat al-nar wa-annaha makhluga, no. 3265; Muslim, Sahih, al-masajid 32, 
bab istihbab al-ibrad bi-l-zuhr, nos. 180-4, also al-janna, bab fi shiddat harr jahannam, no. 
2843; Tirmidhi, Jami‘, sifat jahannam 7, bab mà java anna nàrakum ... no. 2589; Ibn Maja, 
Sunan, al-zuhd 38, bab sifat al-nar, no. 4318; Ibn Abi "1-Dunya, Sifa, 58. Cf. the version in 
Ahmad, Musnad ii, 378 xiv, 492-3, "This fire is a hundredth part of Jahannam” 

13 See Katz, Body 102-23. 

14 Hannad, Zuhd i, 169; Ahmad, Musnad ii, 238, 277, 462, 503 xii, 188-90, xiii, 156, xvi, 37-8, 
318; Malik, Muwatta’, al-salat 7, bab al-nahy ‘an al-salah bi-l-hajira, no. 27; Bukhari, Jami; 
mawagit al-salat 9, bab al-ibrad bi-l-zuhr, no. 537, also bad’ al-khalq 10, bab sifat al-nar wa- 
annaha makhluga, no. 3260; Muslim, Sahih, al-masajid 32, bab istihbab al-ibrad bi-l-zuhr, 
nos 185-7; Darimi, Sunan, al-raqa@iq, bab finafas al-jahannam; Tirmidhi, Jami; sifat jahan- 
nam 9, bab ma jàa anna lil-nar nafasayn, no. 2592; Ibn Maja, Sunan, al-zuhd 38, bab sifat 
al-nar, no. 4319; Ibn Abi 'l-Dunya, Sifa, 58. The afternoon heat is also said to be part of hell in 
connection with delaying the afternoon prayer; e.g., Bukhari, Jami‘, mawaqit al-salat 9, bab 
al-ibrad bi-l-guhr, nos. 533-6, 10, bab al-ibrad bi-l-guhr fi '-safar, no. 539, and bad’ al-khalq 
10, bab sifat al-nar wa annaha makhlüqa, nos. 3258-9. And the heat of a fever is also iden- 
tified with hell; e.g., Bukhari, Jami’, bad’ al-khalg 10, bab sifat al-nar wa-annaha makhluga, 
no. 3261, and al-tibb 28, bab al-huma min fayh jahannam, nos. 5723, 5725-6. 
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(al-bahr tabaq al-nàr)"* This is apparently the background to reports that it 
was weakened by water, perhaps on the way to our world. The Prophet said, 
“This fire of yours is a 7oth part of Jahannam. The fire was struck twice by the 
sea. If not for that, God would have made it of no use to anyone.”!6 ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amr (d. 63/683?), when sitting before a fire, would say if it leapt up, “By him 
in whose hand is my soul—it is taking refuge with God from the greatest fire.”!” 

Heroes of piety found their routines interrupted by the recollection of hell. 
Ibn Mas'ud fell down on seeing some smiths blowing the bellows and wept 
at the sight of a hot iron.'$ (An anonymous worshipper was even said to have 
stopped to look at a forge, then sobbed and died on the spot.)!9 “Amir b. ‘Abd 
(al-)Qays (d. ca. 55/674—5) told a woman, “My daughter, Jahannam does not 
allow your father to sleep”2% Shaddad b. Aws (d. ca. 60/679-80) on his bed was 
like a grain of wheat on a frying pan, saying “O God, the Fire has prevented 
me from sleeping”; then he would get up for ritual prayer.?! The Kufan Abú 
Maysara (d. 63/682-3) is said to have taken to his bed and said, “Would that 
my mother had never borne me.” His wife said, “Abú Maysara: God has done 
well by you, having guided you to Islam." He said, "Yes, but God has made it 
clear to us that we are bound for the Fire without making clear to us that we 
are going out of it’, alluding to Q 19:71, "There is none of you who will not go 


15 Ahmad, Zuhd 288 350. Or perhaps the reference is specifically to the surrounding sea at 
the edge of the world. The Prophet is said to have explained, “The sea is Jahannam,” then 
recited Q 18:29, which mentions surrounding although not the sea: Ibn Abi 'l-Dunya, Sifa, 
70-1. 

16 Ahmad, Musnad ii, 244 xii, 280-1; similarly, Ibn Maja, Sunan, k. al-zuhd 38, bab sifat al-nar, 
no. 4318. Attributed rather to the Companion Anas b. Malik (d. 92/710-11?) by Hannad, 
Zuhd i, 167; Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya, Sifa, 59. 

17 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 24, kalam ‘Abdallah b. Amr, xii, 255; similarly, Abū 
Nu‘aym, Hilya i, 289, quoting a lost portion of Ahmad, Zuhd (addition < ‘Al.); similarly, Ibn 
Abi 'l-Dunya, Sifa, 58. Ibn Mas‘tid is quoted as saying, “This fire of yours takes refuge [in 
God] from the fire of Jahannam. See Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf k. al-janna wa-l-nar, xii, 
108; likewise Mujahid: Ibn Abi 'l-Dunya, Sifa, 58. 

18 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 73, xii, 371; Ahmad, Zuhd 160, 163 200, 203. He is also 
said to have wept every time he passed by the smiths: Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al- 
zuhd 92, xii, 423. 

19  IbnAbiShayba, Musannaf k. al-zuhd 92, xii, 425. 

20 Ahmad, Zuhd 218 268; similarly, Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya, Sifa, 72-3. The same tradition is quoted 
of Sa'id b. Jubayr (Kufan, d. 95/714?) by Qushayri, Risala, bab ru'ya al-qawm fi '-nawm, tr. 
Knysh, 395, cited by Gramlich, Weltverzicht 324. 

21 Ahmad, Zuhd 195 243 (< “Al.); Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 92, xii, 439. 
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down to it”22 Ibn Umar (d. 73/693?) would pause to pray ( yad') when he 
recited in the course of his ritual prayer a verse that mentioned hell.2 When 
some brethren engaged in the recollection of paradise, the Basran Mutarrif b. 
al-Shikhkhir (d. 95/713-14) said, “I do not know what you are saying. The 
recollection of the Fire has come between me and the Garden" (although 
he is also quoted as saying that the believer's hope and fear should weigh the 
same).?^ The Yemeni Tawüs and the roasting heads that kept him awake have 
been mentioned before. Al-Hasan al-Basri recounted a conversation alluding to 
Q 19:71: “O brother, have you heard that you are going to the Fire?" “Yes.” “Have 
you heard that you are going out of it?" “No.” “So what is there to laugh about?" 
The man was not seen laughing again until he died.?5 A friend came to visit 
the Basran ‘Ata’ al-Salimi ( fl. mid-2nd/8th cent.) and found him unconscious. 
His wife Umm Ja'far explained, "Our neighbour lit the oven and he fell down in 
a faint.’26 He could scarcely eat or drink from thinking on Jahannam.?" ‘Ali b. 
Fudayl (d. bef. 187/803), son of the famous Meccan renunciant Fudayl b. Tyád, 
fainted on hearing a hadith report mentioning hell.28 

The most common explanation for weeping is regret for past sins, but hell 
is also directly mentioned. ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha al-Ansan (d. 8/629) wept on 
being called out to jihad. He explained to his wife, “By God, I have not wept 
from fear of death ... but rather on account of God's saying, "There is none of 
you who will not go down to it [Q 19:71]; I am sure I am going down to it, but I 
do not know whether I shall escape or not”2* Abū Hurayra (d. 58/677-8) wept 
in his death illness not over the world but uncertainty whether he would be 
taken to the Garden or the Fire.3° The Kufan Ibrahim al-Nakhai (d. 96/714?), 
on being found weeping, explained that he was uncertain whether the angel of 


22 Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 312; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya iv, 141; similarly, Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 45, xii, 296. Quran translations by Jones, The Quran. 

23 Ahmad, Zuhd 193 241. 

24 Ibid., 239 293; Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya ii, 202. 

25 Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 315 similarly, Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd, kalam 
al-Hasan al-Basri, xii, 360. A man named al-Ghazwan, probably Syrian, reportedly 
resolved not to laugh until he knew whether he was bound for the Garden or the Fire. He 
also did not laugh until he died: Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd (Nu‘aym) no. 324. 

26 Abū Nu‘aym, Hilya vi, 218. Alternatively, one might read jariyatuna, “our serving girl." 

27 Ibid, 219. 

28 Ahmad, Zuhd 172 215. 

29 Wakř, Zuhdi, 260-1; Abū Nu'aym, Hilya i, 118-19; similarly (without mention of jihad), Ibn 
al-Mubarak, Zuhd nos. 309-10; Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 26, kalam ‘Abdallah 
b. Rawaha, xii, 257; Hannad, Zuhd i, 163; Ahmad, Zuhd 200 249. 

30 Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd (Nu‘aym) no. 154; Ibn Sad, Biographien iv/2, 62-3 iv, 339; Ibn 
Qutayba, Uyiin ii, 309; Hilya i, 383; similarly, Ahmad, Zuhd 178 223. 
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death would announce he was heading for the Garden or the Fire.?! In a long 
comment on Q 25:63, al-Hasan al-Basri says that the believers weep from fear 
of the Fire.?? “By God, that by which they have sought the Garden does not 
seem great in their souls. The fear of the Fire has made them weep."*? Yazid b. 
Marthad, a Damascene Follower, could scarcely eat for weeping, and made 
his wife and children weep with him. He explained that he would have been 
justified to weep continually had God merely threatened to imprison him in 
the bath-house (hammam) for disobedience, so how much more at the threat 
of imprisonment in the Fire?3* ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd (Basran, d. 177/793-4?) 
explained that he wept from fear of the Fire.?5 

Some renunciants are remembered for seeking out reminders of hell. Harim 
b. Hayyan and the Companion Humama would go by day to the perfume mar- 
ket and pray to God for paradise, then go to the smiths and pray for refuge from 
the Fire before parting.?6 The Companion Abu 'I-Dardz (d. 32/652-3?) would 
blow on the fire under the pot until the tears flowed.?? The Companions Abu 
"l-Darda', Abū Hurayra, and Ibn Umar are all quoted as saying, "What a good 
house a bath is. It takes away filth and reminds one of the Fire.”38 Al-Ahnaf 
b. Qays (mukhadram, d. 67/686—7?) would draw the lamp near him, then put 
his finger to it, saying "Feel, O Ahnaf! What carried you to doing such-and- 
such today?”39 The Basran Malik b. Dinar (d. ca. 130/747-8) would have liked to 
make people think constantly about hell. “By God,” he said, “if I were able not 
to sleep, I would not sleep for fear of the descent of torment while I was sleep- 
ing. By God, if I had some helpers, I would distribute them among the minarets 
of the world calling out, 'O people, the Fire! the Fire! "4° He himself was seen 
facing the qibla, grasping his beard and saying, “O my lord, deny Malik's grey 
hairs to the Fire." 


31 Ibid., 364 437; by another isnad, Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 437; by another, Abu Nu'aym, 
Hilya iv, 224. Similarly, Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 83, hadith Ibrahim, xii, 397. 

32  Ibnal-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 397. 

33 Ibid. no. 531; but quotation in Abū Nu'aym, Hilya ii, 153, has instead “the fear of God." 

34 Ahmad, Zuhd 382 458; shorter version in Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 481. 

35 Abū Nu‘aym, Hilya vi, 160-1. 

36 Ahmad, Zuhd 231 282. 

37  Ibid., 138 172. 

38 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-tahara 131, man rakhkhasa fi dukhil al-hammam, i, 
200-1. Also attributed in a Shi'i source to “Ali: Kulayni, Kafi, k. al-zi wa-l-tajammul, bab 
al-hammam, vi, 496. 

39 Ahmad, Zuhd 235 287 (addition < ‘Al.). 

40 Ibid. 319 387. 

41 Ibid. 325 393. 
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3 Contemplating Hell 


Unsurprisingly, those who behaved badly might be threatened with hell. 
Moses asked God why he created people whom he would torment in hell. God 
instructed him to sow and tend a field. When he had harvested, God asked him, 
“Have you left anything of it?” Moses said, “What has no good in it or I have no 
need of” God said, “Likewise, I do not torment anyone except one who has no 
good in him or of whom I have no need."? Protracted descriptions of hell are 
ascribed to the mukhadram Ka'b al-Ahbar (d. 34/655?), a Yemeni said to have 
converted from Judaism.^? The Yemeni Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 114/732-3?) is 
recalled as quoting the prophet David, "My lord, I have no patience with the 
heat of your sun, so how can I be patient with your Fire? My lord, I have no 
patience with the sound of your mercy (meaning thunder), so how can I be 
patient with the sound of your torment?** Abū Bakr (d. 13/634) is quoted as 
warning, “Do not hold God in contempt, lest he cast you down in the Fire on 
your face" with allusion to Q 27:90, "Those who come with evil will be cast face 
first into the Fire.75 The Companion Abt Musa al-Ash'ari (d. 50/6701?) said, 
“Whoever follows the Quran, it will drop him in the pastures of the Garden. 
Whomever the Quran follows, it will throw him down on his nape, then hurl 
him into Jahannam.”*6 Abū Hurayra advised a daughter, "Do not wear some- 
thing decorated with gold, for I fear for you the flame (mudhahhab, lahab). 
Do not wear silk, for I fear for you the fire (hari, hariq).^" The Basran Bakr 
b. ‘Abdallah al-Muzani (d. 106/724—5?) warned, “Who sins laughing will enter 
the Fire weeping.”*8 The Basran Muhammad b. Wasi‘ (d. 123/7401) said he 
had heard that someone who himself failed to do as he had commanded and 
forbidden others to do would be thrown into the Fire, where his intestines 


42 Ibid. 87-8 no-n. 

43 E.g., Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 73, xii, 385-6 (faces to be blackened or whit- 
ened, and so on); Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya v, 368-71 (a series of stories in which “Umar asks of 
Ka'b, "Make us afraid," to which he responds with descriptions of paradise and hell); ibid., 
vi, 10-12 (‘Isa describes the seven levels of hell that he was allowed to see); ibid., vi, 37-42 
(God details to Müsà the rewards and punishments due various categories of the obedi- 
ent and disobedient). For Ka‘b’s conversion, see Ibn Sa'd, Biographien vii/2, 156 vii, 445. 

44 Ahmad, Zuhd 71 go. Although less often than Ayyüb, David is sometimes credited with 
being the most patient of people: Ibid., 84 106. 

45 Ibid, n0 137. 

46  IbnAbiShayba, Musannaf k. al-zuhd 37, kalam Abi Musa, xii, 279. 

47 Ahmad, Zuhd 153 192 (addition < “Al.). 

48 Abt Nu'aym, Hilya ii, 229, vi, 185, quoting a lost portion of Ahmad, Zuhd (addition < ‘Al.). 
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would be drawn about him as turns a mill stone.^? The Damascene Bilal b. Sad 
(d. bef. 125/743) warned, "Many a man is mistakenly pleased, not realizing 
that as he eats, drinks, and laughs, by God's decree he is rightly fuel for the 
Fire.5? The Basran Abū ‘Imran al-Jawni (d. 128/745-6?), recalled, “We were in 
the mosque when a shaykh stood up before us and said, 'By God, O people of 
the mosque, God will certainly use you to complete the number of the people 
of the Garden or the number of the people of the Fire, making us weep.” 5! One 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mikhmar warned from the minbar, “Woe betide the one 
who gathers but keeps his gains from people. ... They will carry him to a valley 
in Jahannam called Law"? (Law here is probably the Arabic particle used in 
its optative sense, as in, say, awaddu law akunu sakhiyyan, “Would that I were 
generous" Compare the Prophet's saying, "Beware of law, for it opens up the 
work of Satan.")53 

Renunciant literature also quotes not preachers but experimenters in 
contemplating hell for themselves. Ibrahim al-Taymi (Kufan, d. 92/710-11) 
recounted, 


I imagined my soul in the Fire, experiencing its boiling and flaming, eat- 
ing of its zaqqum (Q 37:62, 44:43, 56:52) and drinking of its zamharir 
(Q 76:13). I said to my soul, “O soul, what do you wish?" It said, “Return to 
the world and do a deed by which I may escape from this punishment." 
Then I imagined my soul in the Garden with its houris, wearing its sun- 
dus, its istibriq (Q 18:31, 44:53, 76:21), and its silk. I said, “O soul, what do 
you wish?” It said, “Return to the world and do a deed such that I can have 
more of this reward.” I said, “You are in the world and safe."54 


Yazid b. Aban (Basran qass, d. bef. 120/737-8) made himself thirsty in the 
Basran heat for forty years. He said to his companions, "Come, let us weep 
over cold water" (presumably contemplating the torment of hell).55 “Abd 
al-Wahid b. Zayd similarly called for his brethren to weep over cold water in 


49 Ahmad, Zuhd 377 451. 

50 Ibid. 385-6 462 (addition « “Al.). 

51 Ibid. 313 380 (addition < “Al.). 

52 Abū Dawid, Zuhd 260, no. 519 (Syrian isnad). 

53 Among other places, Muslim, Sahih, al-qadar, bab bayan anna al-ajal..., no. 6774; Ibn 
Maja, al-muqaddima 10, bab fi 'l-qadar, no. 79; ibid., al-zuhd 14, bab al-tawakkul, no. 4168. 
For the grammar, see Wright, Grammar ii, 347-8. 

54 Ahmad, Zuhd 363 434 (addition < “Al.). 

55 Ibn Qutayba, Uyún ii, 297; Abū Nu'aym, Hilya iii, 50. Cf. also a report that the Basrans 
Budayl (d. 130/747-8?), Shumayt or Sumayt, and Kahmas (d. 149/766—7?) met together in 
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this world, hoping it might be served them in the afterlife.5° Dawud al-Ta' 
(Kufan, d. 165/781-2?) repeated all night a verse of the Quran that mentioned 
hell. By morning he was ill and remained so for days, until he was found dead.5” 
Sa'id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, for whom hell was always prepresented, has been men- 
tioned before. 

Al-Muhasibi (Basran, d. Baghdad? 243/857-8) is the most famous theorist of 
renunciation. He calls for contemplation (tafakkur) of hell and describes it at 
some length in his main work, al-Riaya li-huquq Allah. 


When he thinks about the threat to frighten himself of the great extent of 
his punishment, when the extent of the torment becomes great in his 
heart, then fear rages such as he cannot control. ... As the one feeding the 
fire adds fuel below the boiling pot, the longer the fuel lasts, the fiercer is 
the boiling. So likewise the servant: so long as thinking to make himself 
fear the punishment, the number of the terrors, and the great question- 
ing, along with knowing how great a claim God has and how it is incum- 
bent to obey him, whereas he has wasted that, his fear rages.58 


In al-Bath wa-l-nushür, on the Resurrection, al-Muhasibi restricts his discus- 
sion to the terrors of the Last Judgement, not actually hell.5? (Many renun- 
ciant sayings stress terror at the prospect precisely of standing before God at 
the Last Judgement rather than hell. A leading advantage of the doctrine of 
purgatorial pains, “the torment of the tomb”, is that it allows Muslims to be 
threatened with punishment while maintaining the dogma that all Muslims 
will be saved. Nevertheless, references to purgatorial pains in early renunciant 
literature are rare. See for example a story from the Kufan ‘Amr b. Shurahbil 
[d. 63/6823] of an outstandingly scrupulous man who was surprised, after 
dying, to find himself flogged and his grave consumed by fire. It was explained 
that he had once performed a ritual prayer without duly renewing his ritual 


the house of one of them and said, “Come, today, for us to weep over cold water.” See Abū 
Nu'aym, Hilya vi, 213, quoting a lost portion of Ahmad, Zuhd (addition < ‘Al.). 

56 Abū Nu‘aym, Hilya vi, 161. 

57 Ibid., vii, 340. There is also a story of his being found inside on a hot evening, even though 
his house was as hot as a bath. At first he ignored his visitors’ complaining, then he 
ordered them to go out into the court. There he reminded them of some Quranic tor- 
ments, especially being struck by hooked iron rods (magámi', with allusion to Q 22:21). 
After this he lost consciousness, whereupon his guests left: Saymari, Akhbar, 10. 

58 Muhasibi, Riya, 29 71. 

59  Mubasibi, Bath. 
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purity and forborne to help a poor man who had importuned him.)® In Kitab 
al-Tawahhum, al-Muhasibi calls for imagining death, being called to assem- 
bly at the Last Judgement, and the torment of the condemned, among other 
things, although these terrors are balanced by an equally long section on the 
attractions of paradise. “Imagine your passing over the bridge in severity of ter- 
ror and weakness of body, even if you should have fainted, being unforgiven, 
without knowing whether your foot had slipped from the path.”®! 

It must be conceded, however, that contemplation of death comes up more 
often than of hell. The Prophet, on hearing Companions praising someone, 
asked, “Howis his recollection of death?” They said, “He is not like that." Prophet: 
"Then he is not as you say”*? The Prophet said to one of the angår, “I commend 
to you the recollection of death, for it will make you forget the matter of the 
world.”63 Abu 'l-Darda& said, “Whoever recollects death, his envy diminishes 
and likewise his joy."6^ “Consider yourselves among the dead" was some of his 
advice.95 Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas (Companion, d. 55/674—5) told his son, “When 
you wish to pray, perform the ritual ablution well and pray such a prayer as if 
you think you will never pray another after it."66 Al-Rabi‘ b. Khuthaym (Kufan, 
d. 63/682-3?) advised, "Often remember this death whose like you have never 
before tasted." 97 "If recollection of death departed from my heart for a moment 
(sa'atan), it would be corrupted."68 Yazid b. Sharik (Kufan, d. 65-86/685—705) 
or his son Ibrahim (d. 92/710-11) was unable to have sex with his wife from 
recollection of death.5? Many more examples might be quoted."? It is difficult 
to be certain, but the recollection of death seems to be recommended chiefly 


60  IbnAbiShayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 45, xii, 296-7. For examples of terror at the prospect 
of standing before God, see Melchert, Exaggerated fear 287-8, 290-4. 

61 Muhasibi, Tawahhum 415. 

62 Ahmad, Zuhd 17 24, with an isnad that skips from Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna to the Prophet. 

63 Nu‘man, Da'a'im i, 221. Similarly, the Prophet on the best of people: “The one who most 
recollects death is the readiest for it” See ibid., i, 221. Data im al-islam is mainly a book of 
law, not renunciation; however, we have no alternative sources for early Isma‘ili piety, and 
it illustrates the pervasiveness of renunciant piety that a book of laws should include a 
section on dhikr al-amr bi-dhikr al-mawt. 

64 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 13, kalam Abi 'l-Dard@’, xii, 219; similarly, by two alter- 
native asánid, Abū Nu‘aym, Hilya i, 220; similarly, Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd (Nu‘aym) no. 149. 

65  Ibnal-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 1155; Ahmad, Zuhd 134-5 168. 

66 Ibid., 182 227. 

67 Abū Nu‘aym, Hilya ii, 114. 

68 Ibid, ii, 116. 

69 Ibid, iv, 210. 

70 For some, see Gramlich, Weltverzicht 140-5. 
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for the sake of two aims. First, it should promote detachment from the world, 
since one will not remain in it for long. Secondly, it should promote fervent 
devotions, since one dare not depend on accumulating credit in the future. It 
thus overlaps with exhortations to restrict one’s plans and hopes to the short 
term (qisar al-amal). 

Indeed, fairly few sayings about hell dwell on such details as are to be found 
in the Quran. “On the day when [the gold and silver] will be heated up in the 
fire of Jahannam and their foreheads, sides and backs will be branded with 
them" (Q 9:352). “Behind him is Jahannam, [where] he is given pus-like water 
to drink. He sips it but can hardly swallow it” (Q 14:16-17a). “We have prepared 
for the wrong-doers a fire, whose pavilion encloses them. If they ask for show- 
ers of rain, they will receive showers of water like molten copper which will 
roast their faces. How evil a drink; how evil a resting-place" (Q 18:29). And so on 
and so on. Renunciant literature does sometimes quote glosses on the terrors 
of hell. For example, Mutarrif b. al-Shikhkhir explained of Q 37:55 ("He looks 
down and sees him in the midst of hell"), “He saw them with boiling skulls. ...”7! 
But such quotations are surprisingly hard to find. 


4 The Extent of Renunciant Interest in Hell 


Content analysis shows that renunciant literature is highly miscellaneous. 
Analysis of a sample of 163 items randomly chosen from Ibn al-Mubarak, al- 
Zuhd, recension of al-Husayn al-Marwazi, shows that recommendations of 
ritual prayer constitute the category best represented. Restricted eating and 
drinking is mentioned about half as often, likewise hell and paradise, each 
with about 5 percent of all items. This shows that hell, while far from being the 
principal thing renunciants talked about (or at least that collectors of renun- 
ciant sayings put down), was something they thought about as often as almost 
anything else.” The recension of Nu'aym b. Hammad includes 436 items not 
in that of al-Husayn al-Marwazi. Both recensions feature topical arrangement 
but only Nu‘aym’s has separate sections on paradise and hell. The section on 


71  AbüNu'aym, Hilya ii, 201. 

72 Cf. a content analysis of items quoted of Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Zuhd: “In a content analysis 
of a random sample of 117 quotations from Abū Nu‘aym, the category best represented 
is rejection of worldly goods. ... This is followed by items praising particular individuals in 
fairly general terms. ... Of ritual activities, prayer (salah) is the single one most often com- 
mended; of austerities, restricted eating and drinking.” See Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s 
book 358. 
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the description of paradise runs nos. 227-85 (59 items, 5% or less), while the 
section on the description of hell runs nos. 286-346 (61 items, 5% or less).?3 
Hannad b. al-Sari, al-Zuhd, is likewise arranged topically and includes sections 
on paradise and hell. It appears to have somewhat more on paradise and hell 
than other collections, the section dealing with the former comprising nos. 
9-194 (186 items, 13% of the whole book), the latter nos. 205-319 (115, 8% of 
the total). 

Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, includes 800 items in a kitab al-du'a” within. 
In a randomly-chosen sample of 100, only one mentions hell: “Protect us from 
the torment of the Fire.”* One in the sample mentions “Your torment of the 
unbelievers’, two paradise. The Musannaf also includes about 1,500 items in a 
kitab al-zuhd within, presenting very much the same sort of material as fills 
up the Zuhd books attributed to Ibn al-Mubarak and Ahmad. Ibn Abi Shayba 
concentrates sayings about paradise and hell in a separate book, though, com- 
prising the three subsections ma dhukira fi ‘l-janna (“what has been said of 
the Garden") with 165 items, ma dhukira fi ‘l-nar (“what has been said of the 
Fire") with 83, and mà dhukira fi saat rahmat Allah (“what has been said of 
the wideness of God's mercy"), with 28. If the section on hell were added to the 
book on renunciation, it would comprise about 5 percent of the total. Thus, 
sections on paradise and hell are either in balance (Ibn al-Mubarak as collected 
by Nu'aym) or the one on paradise preponderates (Hannad, Ibn Abi Shayba). 

Quranic glosses seem to be unusually prominent in these sections on hell. 
They comprise 30 percent of the section on hell in Nu‘aym’s additions to the 
Zuhd, 22 percent of all of Nu‘ayms additions. To a yet greater extent, the pro- 
portion of Quranic glosses in Hannad's section on hell is higher than in the 
book as a whole, 51 percent as opposed to 9. Quranic glosses make up 30 per- 
cent of Ibn Abi Shayba's chapter on hell, 1 percent of his kitab al-zuhd. There 
is some overlap with the literature of Quranic commentary. For example, of 
59 explanations from Hannad of Quranic passages describing hell, 35 (5996) 
are also in al-Tabari's Quran commentary. 


73 “Or less” requires a gloss. The editor does not tell us how many items make up Nu‘aym’s 
collection. It must include at least the 436 numbered items at the end plus the 650 or so in 
al-Husayn’s recension for which he remarks textual variants in Nu‘aym’s. Five percent of 
Nu‘aym’s recension represents a maximum estimate, based on the assumption that only 
items in al-Husayn's recension for which the editor remarks textual variants are also in 
Nu'aym's. 

74 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-du@ 30, man yuhibbu idhà da'à an yaqúla rabbaná ..., 
X, 59. 
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Given many shocking images of hell in the Quran, I thought to look up the 
three passages quoted above about the terrors of hell in al-Tabari’s Quran com- 
mentary to see whether there were any typical differences. Regarding the first, 
Q 9:35, al-Tabari begins with some paraphrases of his own. Then he quotes the 
Companion Abt Dharr by a Basran isnād: “Give those who store up treasure 
tidings of branding (kayy) on the forehead, branding on the side, and branding 
on the back, until the heat penetrates to the interior.” Next come three more 
stories, again with Basran isndds, in which an anonymous man in rough cloth- 
ing preaches the same message in the mosque of Medina. In one version, his 
hearers react sullenly, for which he rebukes them: “They do not understand.”?* 

Al-TabarT's treatment of the next passage, Q 14:16-17a, likewise begins with 
comments from al-Tabari, first glosses of words, then grammatical explana- 
tions. He says that ma’ sadid (“pus-like water” in Jones’s translation) means 
pus and blood. This is followed by quotation of those who said so: Mujahid, 
by three isnads, then Qatada by two, saying it means “what runs from his flesh 
and skin’, then al-Dahhak, saying it means “what comes from the interior of 
the unbeliever, a mixture of pus and blood.” Finally, he quotes an elaboration 
from the Prophet of the next phrase: “When he drinks it, it cuts up his intes- 
tines until they come out of his rear””6 None of these, on Q 9:35a and 14:16-17a, 
have I found in collections of renunciant sayings, including the last, although 
it has Ibn al-Mubarak in the isnad. A partial exception is a gloss not quoted by 
al-Taban that appears in Ibn Abi Shayba, kitab al-janna wa-l-nar (not al-zuhd), 
from al-Hasan al-Basri: “If a bucket of the sadid of Jahannam were poured from 
heaven so that its odour reached the people of the earth, it would spoil the 
world for them.””” 

Tabarr's treatment of Q 18:29 begins not with philological notes but a discus- 
sion of predestination, quoting with isnads Ibn ‘Abbas, Mujahid, and Ibn Zayd. 
Then he quotes three glosses on suradiq (“pavilion” in Jones's translation): a 
wall of fire according to Ibn ‘Abbas, smoke according to an anonymous man, 
and an ocean according to the Prophet. Then comes the story of Ibn Mas‘td 
and the treasury to introduce six glosses on muAl (“molten copper” in Jones’s 
translation).”8 I have found one of these items in major collections of renun- 
ciant sayings, namely the story of Ibn Masúd—the rest not. (By comparison, 


75 Tabar, Jami‘ vi, 363, ad Q 9:35. 

76 Ibid. vii, 428-30, ad Q 1416-17. 

77 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-janna wa-l-nàr 2, mà dhukira fima u'idda li-ahl al-nar, xii, 
108. Ibn Abi 'l-Dunyà offers a slightly different version: “There would be no one left on the 
face of the Earth but who had died” (Sifat al-nar, 38). 

78 Tabar, Jami‘ viii, 216-19, ad Q 18:29. 
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al-Tabari's younger contemporary al-Máturidi [d. 333/944-5] devotes as much 
space to glosses and paraphrases but usually quotes his authorities anony- 
mously, never with isnads, and more often summarizes. For example, he says of 
Q 18:29 that most say muhl means the dregs of oil or juice. Some say the point 
of comparison is its thickness, some its blackness, al-Hasan and Abu Bakr its 
mixing different colours.)7? 

I also tried the reverse for one gloss from Ibn al-Mubarak. With an Egyptian 
isnad, he quotes the Prophet as saying, “If a bucket of ghislin were poured out 
in the world, it would befoul the people of the world.”80 This glosses a word 
in Q 69:36 (“Nor any food except filth”). Tabari first glosses it by saying some 
Basrans describe ghislin as what flows from a wound or the anus. With an 
isnad, then, he gives Ibn ‘Abbas’ gloss that it means sadid, “serum”; by another 
isnad that Ibn ‘Abbas said it was what came out of their flesh; by an isnad from 
Qatada that it means the worst, foulest, and most revolting food; and finally 
by an isnad from Ibn Zayd that no one knows what ghislin and zaqqum are.*! 
Oddly, he quotes the hadith report through Ibn al-Mubarak not here but apro- 
pos of Q 78:25: "If a bucket of ghassaq were poured out in the world, it would 
befoul the people of the world.”82 The version with ghassaq instead of ghislin 
also appears in the hadith collections of al-Tirmidhi and Ahmad, perhaps con- 
firming the sensibleness of Ibn Zayd's agnosticism; that is, suggesting that the 
interpretation of these torments of hell was fairly arbitrary? The similarity 


79 . Maturidi, Ta’wilat, v, 363-4, vi, 377-8, vii, 167, ad Q 9:35, 14:16-17, 18:29. 

80 Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd (Nu‘aym) no. 316c. Also apud Asad, Zuhd 61, not through Ibn 
al-Mubarak but through his shaykh, Ibn Lahiva. 

81 Tabar, Jàmí xii, 221-2, ad Q 69:36. 

82 Ibid. xii, 407, ad Q 78:25. Quoted of the Prophet by Asad ibn Musa, Zuhd 61. Ghassáq is the 
reading favoured by the Kufan readers Hamza and al-Kisa', also ‘Asim according to one 
riwaya. The rest of the seven favour ghasáq. Ghassaq/ghasaq also occurs at Q 38:57, on 
which occasion al-Tabari provides yet more glosses but not the hadith report through Ibn 
al-Mubarak. Hannad b. al-Sari offers three glosses, from ‘Atiyya (b. Sad, Kufan, d. 11/729- 
30), Mujahid, Abū Razin (Mas'üd b. Malik, Kufan, d. 85/704—5), and Abū 1-Aliya (Basran, 
d. 90/807?), only the last of whom is the least prominent as a renunciant: Hannad, Zuhd 
i, 186-7. Ibn Abi 'l-Dunyà quotes in turn the Prophet and Ibn ‘Abbas (by Egyptian and 
mixed Kufan/Meccan isndds, respectively): “If a bucket of ghassáq were poured out in the 
world, it would befoul the people of the world” (Sifat al-nàr, 37-8). Admittedly, Ibn Abi 
Shayba does include a gloss on ghassag as it appears in Q 78:25 from the Kufan Ibrahim 
al-Nakhaú in his k. al-zuhd: “It is what drips from their skins and flows from their scrapes 
(bashr)” See Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. al-zuhd 83, hadith Ibrahim, xii, 397. Ibrahim is 
most famous as a jurisprudent but renunciant sayings are also often quoted of him. 

83 Tirmidhi, Jami; sifat jahannam 4, bab ma jaa fi sifat sharab ahl al-nar, no. 2584; Ahmad, 
Musnad iii, 28, 83 xvii, 231-2, xviii, 310—n. 
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to al-Hasan’s reported comment on sadid suggests that the identification of 
speakers might also be arbitrary. 

Here are al-Tabari's leading authorities in descending order of frequency of 
citation:$4 


i Mujahid b. Jabr, Meccan (d. 103/721-2?); 

2.  Qatada b. Di‘ama, Basran (d. 117/735-6?); 

3. "Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, Companion (d. Ta'if, 68/687—8); 

4.  alSuddi Kufan (d. 127/744-5); 

5. al-Hasan al-Basri; 

6. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Zayd b. Aslam, Medinese (d. 182/798—9); 
7. al-Dahhak b. Muzahim, Kufan (d. 106/724—5?); 

8. Muhammad the Prophet; 

9.  Saüdb.Jubayr, Kufan (d. 95/714?); 

10. ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd, Companion; 


- 
xs 


‘Ikrima b. ‘Abdallah, Medinese (d. 107/725-6?). 


Al-Hasan is very prominent in renunciant literature and had a high reputa- 
tion as a preacher. Al-Jahiz, who should have been an expert judge, states, “As 
for orations (khutab), we do not know of anyone who came before al-Hasan 
al-Basri in them."55 He expressly identifies both al-Hasan and his brother Sa‘id 
as early qussds.86 One might have expected the qussds, popular preachers 
in the mosques, to have delighted in elaborating on the torments of hell. An 
example has been quoted from the obscure ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mikhmar. By 
and large, however, this is not the part of their preaching that made its way 
into the specialized literature of renunciation. Of the foregoing eleven names, 
six rate separate sections in Ibn Abi Shayba's kitab al-zuhd, for example, but 
the rest do not (including a majority of the Followers on the list). The section 
devoted to al-Hasan al-Basri in Ahmad, al-Zuhd includes 228 sayings, including 
glosses on 30 verses of the Quran. Two of those glosses have to do with hell: how 
often people in hell will have their skins burnt off and replaced, as promised in 
Q 4:56, and the length of the ahgab in Q 78:23.?" It appears again that it was 
not the leading renunciants of the early eighth century who dominated the 
elaboration of Quranic descriptions of hell. 


84 Based on an unpublished paper by Ismail Lala. 

85  AlJahiz, Bayan i, 354. 

86 Ibid., 367. Al-Hasan and his Kufan contemporary Said b. Jubayr are especially remarked 
for preaching (kana al-Hasan yaquss) in Ahmad, Zuhd 215 264 (addition < ‘Al.) 

87 Ibid. 269 329 (addition « ‘Al.), 288 357. 
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Quran commentary is closer to the tradition of adab than to that of zuhd, 
as shown by al-TabarT's interest in philology and grammar. Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya, 
Sifat al-nar, comprises 259 items (by the editor’s count, excluding a few long 
descriptions from an unnamed contemporary), all of them of course having 
to do with the description of hell; that is, over twice as many as in the section 
on hell in Hannad, al-Zuhd, four times as many as in the section on hell in 
Ibn al-Mubarak, al-Zuhd (recension of Nu'aym). Forty-two percent of all items 
are glosses on the Quran. However, it might be a mistake to generalize from 
al-Tabari and Ibn Abi 'l-Dunya about greater interest in hell in the tradition 
of adab. Abu ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838—9?), al-Khutab wa-l-mawaiz, comprises 145 
items from prophets, early scriptures, and the last prophet's Companions. Just 
one mentions hell: “I have not seen the like of the Fire, the one fleeing which is 
asleep, nor the like of the Garden, the one seeking which is asleep."58 (I take it 
this is a joke—the Fire should be sufficiently frightening that no one can sleep 
who is threatened by it, the Garden sufficiently attractive that no one can sleep 
who has a chance of gaining it.)9? Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889?), Uyun al-akhbar, 
includes a section on renunciation comprising about 400 items. I have noticed 
very few that mention hell. One quotes al-Khansa’, a poetess who survived into 
the Islamic period: ^I used to weep over Sakhr because of his being killed, but 
now I weep over him on account of the Fire.” Another quotes Abu 'l-Dard2 as 
saying that three things make him laugh and three weep, the last of those mak- 
ing him weep being the thought of standing at the Last Judgement before God, 
not knowing whether he will go to the Garden or the Fire.?? Yet another has 
been noted above, namely Abü Hurayra's weeping over uncertainty whether 
he will be taken to the Garden or the Fire. These do not constitute a major pres- 
ence, nor is there any lurid elaboration on Quranic torments. 

Al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035-6), Qatla '- Qur'an, collects stories of persons (about 
twenty in all; in one case jinn) who died on hearing the Quran recited or on 
contemplating it. For a few, he provides multiple versions. Most stories include 
quotations of particular lines. They might be as harmless as "Little of the night 


88 Abū ‘Ubayd, Khutab, 101-2; also reported by Tirmidhi, Jami‘ abwab sifat Jahannam 10, 
no. 2601; Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 27. Alternatively attributed to Harim b. Hayyan: Ibn 
al-Mubarak, Zuhd no. 28; Ibn Sad, Biographien vii/1, 95 vii, 132; Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf; 
k. al-zuhd 85, xii, 407; Ahmad, Zuhd 231 283 (addition < “Al.); Abū Nu'aym, Hilya ii, 119, 
quoting a lost portion of Ahmad, Zuhd (addition « “Al.). Similarly attributed to Amir ibn 
‘Abd Qays, Basran (d. ca. 55/674—5). See Hannad, Zuhd i, 291. 

89  Bycontrast, Ibn Abi 'l-Dunya quotes a straight version going back to the Prophet: “The one 
fleeing the Fire does not sleep, nor the one seeking the Garden. Do your utmost in seeking 
paradise and your utmost in fleeing the Fire” See Ibn Abi l-Dunya, Sifa, 14. 

go Ibn Qutayba, 'Uyün ii, 298, 359. 
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they used to slumber” (Q 51:17).2! An anonymous Basran shaykh was deeply 
disturbed to hear the verse, 


Say, “The truth is from your Lord. Let whoever wishes believe and who- 
ever wishes be ungrateful. We have prepared for the wrong-doers a fire, 
whose pavilion encloses them. If they ask for showers of rain, they will 
receive showers of water like molten copper which will roast their faces. 
How evil a drink; how evil a resting-place” (Q 18:29). 


He asked whether there was any relief. Yes, said the reciter, and recited the 
verse, “Say, ‘O my servants who have been prodigal against yourselves, do not 
despair of God’s mercy. God can forgive sins altogether. He is the Forgiving, the 
Compassionate'” (Q 39:53), whereupon the shaykh cried out and died.* (He 
may have recalled the next verse, “Turn in penitence to your Lord and submit 
to Him before the torment comes to you”, encouraging him to quit this life at 
once to avoid any chance of backsliding.) Altogether 33 verses are mentioned, 
by my count, of which nine mention hell or at least punishment. The Quran 
might terrify in many ways, then, including but not exclusively by threatening 
the unbelievers with hell. 


5 Conclusion 


Hell is a threat to discourage misbehaviour. To this end, the Quran continually 
refers to it. One might expect it to be prominent in the literature of renuncia- 
tion, directed as it is to encouragements to piety. Yet I have found less there 
on hell than I expected. Much as renunciants liked to recite the Quran, much 
as they contemplated it, they did not characteristically elaborate on its vivid 
descriptions of punishments in the afterlife. They generally preferred, rather, 
to commend the contemplation of death. Hell may easily be contemplated 
in a spiritually dubious manner, out of schadenfreude or voyeuristic sadism. 1 
remember going to an exhibit of drawings by Botticelli to illustrate The Divine 
Comedy. The first gallery, with drawings of hell, was inconveniently full; the 
crowd was noticeably thinner in the second gallery, with drawings of Purgatory; 
and my wife and I almost had to ourselves the last gallery, with drawings of 
Heaven. The crowd was by and large unsympathetic to Botticelli’s scheme of 
uplift. There is more detail on the torments of hell in both prophetic hadith 


91 Tha‘labi, Qatla 81 (Ger.), 141 (Ar.). 
92 Ibid., 83-4 (Ger.), 146 (Ar.). 
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and Quranic commentary than in the renunciant literature. It is certainly 
no rule that the compilers of renunciant sayings avoided all elaborations of 
Quranic descriptions of hell without implications for how to live better. On the 
whole, however, the compilers of renunciant sayings seem to have shown wise 
restraint in limiting what they related about hell. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Fire in the Upper Heavens 
Locating Hell in Middle Period Narratives of Muhammad's Ascension 


Frederick Colby 


As we examine the idea of “locating hell,”! it might be worth our time to exam- 
ine how Muslim popular depictions of where hell is located change over time. 
One way to examine such changes is to examine the development of Muslim 
accounts of Muhammad visiting hellfire or meeting its terrifying guardians 
during his otherworldly journeys. By the phrase “otherworldly journeys,” I here 
refer to the genre of narratives known under the rubric of Muhammad's isra’ 
and miraj, or his “night journey" and "ascension" respectively, which for conve- 
nience sake I will be referring to collectively as the Islamic mi‘raj or “ascension” 
narratives. Roberto Tottoli has recently studied “tours of hell and punishments 
of sinners in miraj narratives" in an article by that name,? a study which makes 
an important contribution to our knowledge of the historical development of 
Muslim conceptions of hell as depicted in different versions of the story of 
Muhammad's ascension. Tottoli's piece demonstrates how the types of sinners 
depicted in ascension narratives and the types of punishments they receive 
therein gradually change as these narratives develop over time. Here I wish not 
so much to reproduce that study but to build on it, asking a slightly different 
question, namely: Where do these ascension narratives locate hell? By exam- 
ining select ascension accounts from the early to late medieval period, I shall 
argue that while descriptions of the topography of hell may remain largely ter- 
restrial, Muhammad's initial encounter with hell and its guardians appear in 
increasingly upperworldly, non-terrestrial locations. His tour of hell gradually 
becomes more extensive and more detailed, and gets deferred until later and 
later in the story as one traces its development and expansion from the forma- 
tive period of Islamic history through its apogee in the late medieval period. 
We shall see that at the height of the development of the non-canonical but 


1 This essay was first delivered at the conference “Locating hell in Islamic Traditions” 
(28-29 April 2012, Utrecht), organized by Christian Lange. I offer my thanks to him for his 
invitation to participate, and for his insightful comments on earlier drafts of this essay. All 
faults and mistakes in this final draft are, of course, my own. 

2 Tottoli, Tours of hell. 
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widespread Ibn ‘Abbas ascension narratives in the seventh-ninth/thirteenth- 
fifteenth centuries, the beginning of the tour of hell comes to be located at 
two primary sites in Muhammad's otherworldly journey: on the one hand, in 
the fifth heaven, and on the other hand, after his audience with God, some- 
where in the sixth or seventh heaven. 

In the earliest extant written hadith reports, the tour of hell appears nowhere 
in the heavens, and in fact it hardly ever is mentioned at all.? As Tottoli cor- 
rectly points out, most early reports on Muhammad’s miraj do not contain 
any detailed reference to the Prophet's tour of hellfire on his journey, beyond 
the idea that he witnesses the punishment for some classes of sinners,* and 
briefly meets Malik, the guardian of hellfire. In the early reports where these 
details do appear, these two scenes often are presented separately in differ- 
ent parts of the narrative, which suggests that the Prophet's merely observing 
the tortures reserved for a few types of evil-doers on the road to Jerusalem, 
for instance, cannot be classified as an full-fledged "tour of hellfire" any more 
than the witnessing of a certain class of the blessed constitutes a full-fledged 
"tour of paradise.” But there are a few instructive exceptions in early hadith 
reports that say that the tour of hell was part of the Prophet's heavenly ascent, 
and these early exceptions are worthy of our attention, for they serve as the 


3 The early reports on the night journey and ascension that I have in mind here are those had- 
ith reports written down in the formative period and appearing in the major sound Sunni 
collections of the 3rd/gth century, including in works by al-Bukhari, Muslim, Ibn Hanbal, 
etc., as well as reports from the early collections of Shi'i hadith reports and akhbar that 
become authoritative for mainstream Shi'i scholars in and around the 4th/1oth century. It is 
beyond the scope of this study to discuss such narratives in detail here; the interested reader 
could consult my Narrating Muhammad's Night Journey, as well as the work by Brooke Olson 
Vuckovic entitled Heavenly journeys, earthly concerns. Aside from the exceptions discussed 
in what follows here, few early reports even mention a visit to hell as a part of the Prophet's 
otherworldly journey. Tottoli, Tours of hell, cites the example of an additional key narrative 
attributed to Abü Hurayra by al-Tabari and al-Bayhaqi but not found in the collections of 
early reports cited above, but as he states, even this Abū Hurayra mi'ráj narrative only men- 
tions the punishments of evil-doers that Muhammad sees on his night journey— presumably 
on earth on his way to Jerusalem— prior to his ascension through the heavens. 

4 Tottoli, Tours of hell 12. 

5 Tam thinking here of the Abū Hurayra ascension narrative included in al-Tabari's commen- 
tary on Q 17:1 and elsewhere. On this version of the Prophet's ascension, see my Narrating 
Muhammad's Night Journey 96-101. A partial translation into English by R. Firestone appears 
in Renard (ed.), Windows 336-45, but unfortunately this version skips over these narremes 
from the Prophet's journey to Jerusalem, merely summarizing their contents. 
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forerunners to the more extensive and detailed versions of the tour of hell 
included in the ascension narratives of subsequent centuries. 

For example, in a report recorded in al-Tirmidhi's (d. 279/892) Jamé‘al-sahih, 
one that intriguingly calls into question the widespread idea that Muhammad 
prayed with the other prophets in Jerusalem, we find the Garden and the Fire 
on the itinerary of Muhammad's otherworldly journey: “Hudhayfa said, ‘The 
Messenger of God was brought a mount ... [Buraq, who is described next, after 
which it continues:] They did not abandon Buraq’s back until after they saw 
paradise, hellfire, and all the threatening promise of the afterworld. Then the 
two came back ..."6 This hadith report does not go into any detail about what 
the Fire looked like or about the types of sinners and punishing angels encoun- 
tered therein, but it does assert that Muhammad and Gabriel had a vision of 
(if not a tour of ) hell, apparently near the end of their journey together, for its 
mention immediately precedes the hadith's mention of their return. 

This representation of Muhammad's journey as involving a vision or tour of 
hell finds support in Ibn Sa‘d’s (d. c. 230/845) Tabaqat, where he summarizes 
the events of the mi'raj as follows: 


The Prophet used to ask his Lord to show him the Garden and the Fire. 
On the night of the 17th of Ramadan, 18 months before the hijra, while 
the Prophet was sleeping on his back in his house, Gabriel and Michael 
came to him. They said, “Come away to what you asked of God!” So they 
brought him to the site between the Magám [Ibráhim] and Zamzam. He 
was brought the Mi‘raj [Ladder], which was the most beautiful thing to 
behold. They ascended with him to the heavens, heaven by heaven, and 
in them he met the prophets and ended at the Lote Tree of the Boundary, 
and was shown the Garden and the Fire ... And he was commanded [to 
fulfill the duty of | the five daily liturgical prayers.” 


The most remarkable aspect of this brief reference from Ibn Sa‘d’s history is 
the way that it suggests that the Prophet's desire to tour paradise and hellfire 
provides the primary reason he was taken on the heavenly journey. Moreover, 
it portrays these tours as taking place near the end of the journey, presumably 


6 See Tirmidhi in Ibn Arabi, Arida xi, 304-5 (no. 3159, tafsir Q 17:1), translated in Colby, 
Constructing 129-30. 

7 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat i, 213, emphasis added; the full translation (sections updated here) appears 
in Colby, Constructing 103-4. Later versions of this same report appear in the works of Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) and al-Suyüti (d. 931/1505). 
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in the vicinity of the Lote Tree, prior to God assigning the five daily liturgical 
prayers to the Muslim community. The report never specifies exactly where 
hell might be located, but it suggests that his vision of the Fire—and at least 
the portal to the Fire if not the actual site of the Fire itself—is located in one 
of the highest heavens. 

In Ibn Hisham’s (d. 218/833) recension of Ibn Ishaq's (d. 150/767) Stra, he 
offers a narrative of Muhammad's miraj that draws together fragments from 
diverse hadith reports, and nowhere does this early composite account pres- 
ent an explicit tour of hell that joins the vision of the Fire with a tour of some 
of its scenes of post-mortem retribution. It does, however, present encounters 
that could be related to these individual themes, for instance, the anecdote in 
which Muhammad meets the guardian of hellfire in the first heaven: 


Ibn Ishaq said: One of the hadith folk told me what had been told to him 
from the Messenger of God, who said: "Angels greeted me when I entered 
the [ first] heaven, and each one laughed joyfully, expressing good wishes, 
until I met one among them who said the same things without laughing, 
lookingunlike any I had seen. I asked Gabriel about him ... and he replied, 
“If he would have laughed with any individual, before or after you, he 
would have laughed with you, but he does not laugh. This is Malik, the 
guardian of hellfire. I said to Gabriel ..., “Command him to show me the 
Fire.” “Of course. Malik, show Muhammad the Fire!” So he uncovered its 
covering, and it transformed. It raised up so high that I thought it would 
consume all that I had been shown. I told Gabriel to command him to 
return it to its place, so he did, and [the Fire] returned to the place from 
which it had emerged. I can only compare its return to the descending of 
shade, until the point at which it entered where it had exited. Then he 
[Malik] returned its cover over it. 


This report does not so much describe a tour of hell, per se, as a vision of the 
Fire that results from its being uncovered at the Prophet's request. Immediately 
following this account, after his description of Muhammad's encounter with 
the prophet Adam as he presides over the spirits of recently departed indi- 
viduals, Ibn Hisham transmits a different anecdote describing several groups 
of evil-doers who receive measure-for-measure types of punishments in the 
first heaven: those who devoured the wealth of orphans (with hot stones 
shoved into their mouths); those who charged usury (with swollen bellies that 
got trampled); male adulterers (who left good meat for rotting meat); women 
adulterers (who hang by their breasts). Variations on this fragmentary report 
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appear in several sources from the formative and middle periods, and seem 
to originate in a widely circulated report transmitted by Abu Sad al-Khudri.? 

The early Shi‘ite exegete al-Qummi (d.ca 307/919) supplements and devel- 
ops the Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri report in the long narrative about Muhammad's 
miraj that he includes his Quran commentary, one in which the Prophet 
encounters the guardian of hell soon after entering the first heaven (just as in 
Ibn Hisham’s version): 


Gabriel went up and I went up with him to the [first] heaven, at which 
was an angel called Isma'il ... Under his command are seventy-thousand 
angels, each of whom command seventy-thousand more angels. He 
asked, “Gabriel, who is that with you?" [Gabriel] replied, “Muhammad.” 
He asked, “Has he been sent?” He replied, "Yes." So [Isma'il] opened the 
gate. I greeted him and he greeted me; I begged forgiveness for him 
and he begged forgiveness for me. He said, "Welcome righteous brother 
and righteous prophet"? Then I continued to receive angels until I 
entered the [| first] heaven. Every angel I met laughed and was joyful, until 
I met one who was greater than the others I had seen. He was ugly in 
appearance and outwardly angry. He addressed me in a way similar to the 
others, yet he did not laugh, nor did I see in him the joy that I had seen in 
the other angels. I asked, "Who is that, Gabriel? He scares me!" He 
answered, “You have reason to be scared of him, for we all are. That is 
Malik, guardian of the hellfire. He has never laughed since the time God 
appointed him in charge of hell. Each day his anger and fury at the ene- 
mies of God increases. God will take vengeance on them through him. 
Were he to have laughed in the presence of anyone before or after you, he 
would have laughed with you, but he does not laugh." I greeted him, and 
he returned the greeting, giving me joyful tidings of paradise. I asked 
Gabriel ..., “Will you command him to show me the Fire?" So Gabriel said, 


8 Ibn Hisham, Sira, vol. 1/1, 268-9. Tottoli mentions the specific groups enumerated by Ibn 
Hisham. See Tottoli, Tours of hell 13-14. For a discussion of this Khudri report across different 
sources from the early period, see Colby, Narrating Muhammad's Night Journey, 55-6 (Ibn 
Hisham), 101-4 (Tabari), 105-8 (Qummi), 124-5 (Bayhaqi). 

g The language used in this exchange duplicates the language used for the Prophet’s encoun- 
ter with other individuals in his prophetic lineage, including Adam, Jesus, Moses, Abraham, 
etc. This fact suggests that although Isma‘ll is called an angel at the beginning of this nar- 
reme, he takes on some of the qualities of a human prophet such as Abraham's son, Ishmael 
(= Isma'il). Notice how this figure calls Muhammad his “brother” just as other prophets do 


in this account. 
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“Show Muhammad the Fire.” [Malik] uncovered it and opened one of its 
gates. A blaze shot out from it, spreading through the heavens. It boiled 
and rose until I thought it would consume me and everything I saw. I 
cried to Gabriel, “Tell him to return its cover!” He did, and when [Malik] 
said “Return!” then [the Fire and cover] returned as they were before.!° 


As already mentioned above, this encounter with Malik and vision of the 
uncovering of the Fire as presented by al-Qummi directly mirrors that of Ibn 
Hisham’s account (transmitting an anecdote which was similarly attributed to 
al-Khudri, and likely derives from the same source), merely elaborating and 
expanding on a few of its details. In al-Qummi's version, Muhammad goes on 
in the first heaven to meet Adam who sits in judgment, dividing good spirits 
from evil spirits, followed by the Angel of Death, who describes his methods 
of capturing souls. Then one finds several scenes in which Muhammad wit- 
nesses the punishment of groups of individuals who committed evil deeds, for 
instance, the Muslims “who eat forbidden foods while they had been invited 
to eat permitted foods.” These scenes of punishment in al-Qummi and Ibn 
Hisham’s works, while related to the punishments that one would expect to 
find in the Fire, are presented separately from Muhammad's vision of the 
uncovering of the Fire. Therefore, I would maintain that they can only be clas- 
sified as a “tour of hell” with the caveat that the account never labels them 
with that rubric nor associates them directly with hell, presenting these scenes 
apart from the places where the Fire is mentioned explicitly. 

Another noteworthy composite ascension report that includes a vision of 
the Fire appears in the Tafsir of the famous exegete from Nishapur, al-Tha‘labi 
(d. 427/1035). It describes how Malik uncovers hellfire for Muhammad early in 
his heavenly journey, a detail we have already seen from Ibn Hisham’s recen- 
sion of the Sira and al-Qummi's commentary.” Later in al-Tha‘labi’s same 
narrative, however, one finds an explicit and fully-fledged tour of hellfire that 
follows after the Prophet has traversed all the heavens, has had a dialogue with 
God, and has been taken on a tour of the Garden. 


10 Qummi, Tafsir ii, 4-5 (commentary on Q 17:1). A fuller translation of this narrative's 
description of the angels and other beings the Prophet meets in the first heaven appears 
in Colby, Constructing 206-10, from which this passage has been adapted (ibid., 207). 
Regarding early Shi'i ascension narratives, see Colby, The early Imami Shi'i narratives. 

11 Qummi, Tafsir ii, 6-7; Colby, Constructing 209. 

12 Tha‘labi, Tafsir iv, 10 (on Q 17:1). 
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Then he showed me the Fire until I had seen its manacles and chains, its 
snakes and scorpions, its stench and smoke. I looked, and suddenly I was 
with a people who had lips like those of camels, along with one assigned 
to take their lips and force into their mouths stones of fire, which then 
exited from their buttocks. I asked Gabriel who they were, and he said, 
‘Muhammad, they are those who wrongfully consume the wealth of 
orphans.” Then we moved on, and I found myself with a group that had 
stomachs as large as houses, on the path of Pharaoh’s people. When the 
people of Pharaoh passed them, they were stirred up. [Each one] inclined 
his stomach toward one of them, and fell. The people of Pharaoh tram- 
pled upon them with their legs while they were stretched out, morning 
and night, over fire. I asked Gabriel who they were, and he replied, “They 
are the consumers of usury. They are like the one whom Satan lays low by 
his touch [Q 2:275].” Then we moved on, and I suddenly found myself 
among women hanging from their breasts, their legs upside down. 
I asked, “Who are they, Gabriel?” He responded, “They are those who 
commit [sexual] indecency (zinā) and kill their children.”13 


On seeing the last of its punishments, al-Tha‘labi records that Muhammad 
states, “After [Gabriel] brought me out of the Fire, we passed out of the heav- 
ens, descending from heaven to heaven until we came to Moses.’ This transi- 
tional detail suggests that the tour of hell quoted above must have taken place 
above the sixth heaven, for that is Moses’ typical location in the heavens, and 
earlier in this narrative as the Prophet ascends up through the heavens he 
encounters Moses there.!* Al-Tha‘labi’s version thus depicts Muhammad's tour 
of hellfire as taking place somewhere in the upper realms, presumably in the 
seventh heaven near or beyond the Lote Tree. 

Select ascension reports from al-Tha‘labi, al-Qummi, al-Tirmidhi and oth- 
ers, then, demonstrate how a few versions of Muhammad's journey break with 
the majority of early ascension reports that make little mention of hell or par- 
adise as part of the mi'raj. These exceptional early reports, such as the ones 
discussed above, in contrast, depict a vision of the Fire or even a full-fledged 
tour of hell as representing a part of Muhammad's heavenly ascent. Moreover, 
a few of these exceptional references, such as that found in Ibn Sa‘d’s narra- 
tive, suggest that such a tour was in fact one of the main purposes of sending 
Muhammad on a journey through the heavens in the first place. With the 


13 Ibid., 15. Note the close correspondence between the three specific classes of evil-doers 
mentioned in this brief tour of hell and three of the four classes of evil-doers given by Ibn 
Hisham in his account from the Sira, summarized above. 

14 ~— Ibid. n. 
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exception of al-ThalabTs account, however, these early references do not offer 
much detail about what the Prophet’s vision or tour of hell was like. 

Let us turn from these reports to later ascension accounts that circulate 
outside the canonical hadith collections in the middle centuries, attributed 
to Muhammad's young companion Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687-8), and quite fre- 
quently circulated with reference to the popular storyteller Abú al-Hasan 
al-Bakri (fl. in the second-third/eighth-ninth centuries?).!5 I have dealt else- 
where with the development of what I have called the Ibn ‘Abbas ascension 
discourse and some of its versions attributed to al-Bakri,!® and revisiting such 
issues is beyond the scope of this work. For our purposes it is sufficient to 
note that the Ibn ‘Abbas version of the mi'raj story enjoyed a broad circula- 
tion in the middle periods of Islamic history, transmitted and copied in royal 
courts from Castille in al-Andalus to Zabid in Yemen to Tabriz in Persia!” It 
is important to stress that we find versions (plural) of the Ibn ‘Abbas narra- 
tive in these types of disparate locations, for as Tottoli correctly observes, 
“[rJather than forming a standard text, the mi'raj narratives attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas should be considered a corpus of variant texts that share a number of 
peculiarities.”!® One of the peculiarities of these Ibn ‘Abbas narratives is the 
fact that Muhammad's encounter with Malik and his increasingly more exten- 
sive and detailed tour of hellfire in these narratives often begin in upperworldly 
locations. For example, in Istanbul Sulemaniye Ms. Ibrahim Efendi 852/3 
(dated 908/1502-3), Muhammad encounters Malik sitting on a throne of fire 
among innumerable other angels immediately on entering the third heaven.!? 
After Malik and Muhammad exchange pleasant greetings (nothing is said here 
about Muhammad being afraid, nor about Malik's not initially responding 
to him out of pride), Muhammad notices Malik's anger and asks him about 
it. He responds, telling Muhammad that God created him out of anger, and 
that he prepares tests and punishments for those people, both Muslim and 
non-Muslim, who break the shari‘a. Muhammad requests that Malik “uncover 


15  Itis difficult to determine with any precision many of the details—or even the histo- 
ricity—of Abū al-Hasan al-Bakri. Boaz Shoshan argues that the historical Abū al-Hasan 
al-Bakri, if he indeed existed, likely flourished in the middle of the third/ninth century. 
See Shoshan, Popular culture 35-36. 

16 Colby, Narrating. 

17 Regarding the context of the Andalusian Liber Scalae, I have relied on the introduction by 
Isabelle Weill to Besson/Brossard-Dandre (eds), Le Livre de l'Echelle 27-38; for the Yemeni 
context of the Rasulid ms., see Colby, Narrating Muhammad's Night Journey, chapter 8 
and appendix B; for the Ilkhanid Mirajnameh, see Gruber, Ilkhanid Book 17-31. 

18  Tottoli, Tours of hell 16. 

19 Ibrahim Efendi 852/3 (dated 908/1502-3), fol. 16v. A parallel but slightly less detailed 
account appears in ms. Cairo Dar al-Kutub Tarikh Taymür 738/10, fols. 330r-332v. 
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Jahannam” for him to be able to see the lot of the sinners so that he might warn 
his companions about it on his return.2° Malik informs Muhammad that the 
Prophet could not bear to see it, and in any case, Malik was not commanded to 
uncover it for him. Immediately a voice from above—the divine voice—com- 
mands Malik to give Muhammad, God’s beloved, what he asks, namely a tour 
of hell, for God only created the Garden and the Fire for Muhammad's sake. 
Malik uncovers it, and after the fire and smoke rush out (cf. the versions of Ibn 
Hisham and others cited above), the Prophet sees 90,000 cities of iron, each 
containing 90,000 castles of brass, each containing 90,000 houses of lead, etc. It 
is then that he proceeds to witness specific measure for measure punishments, 
with punishments for sinful women highlighted in the final few scenes?! 
Muhammad then prays with the angels of the third heaven, and Gabriel pro- 
ceeds to bring him up to the gate of the fourth.?? 

Several things are remarkable about this tour of hell from Ibrahim Efendi 
852/3 and its parallel text in Cairo Dar al-Kutub Tarikh Taymür 738/10, not only 
that no encounter with any prophet appears in this version of Muhammad's 
tour of the third heaven, but also and perhaps more importantly, Muhammad's 
meeting with Malik and his tour of hell all seem to have taken place in the 
midst of the third heaven only. While it is true that Malik *uncovers" Jahannam 
for Muhammad to see near the beginning of his “tour,” and Muhammad gazed 
into the fire and saw the thousands of cities and palaces, etc., there is no dis- 
juncture between the end of the subsequent tour of the punishments and 
Muhammad's praying with the angels of the third heaven and ascending to the 
fourth. From the cosmology presented here, therefore, it appears that the Fire 
(or at the very least the entrance into the Fire) is located in the third heaven. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this essay, however, in the majority of the 
more fully developed ascension narratives from the middle periods of Islamic 
history, two prominent patterns tend to emerge: accounts that locate the begin- 
ning of the full-fledged tour of hellfire in the fifth heaven, and accounts that 
locate its beginning in the sixth or seventh heaven. After examining several 
of the beginnings of Muhammad's “tours of hell" from these narratives, this 
essay hopes to offer some provisional theories as to why the launching place 
for these tours was located in these particular points in the story, and why this 
specific trope becomes one of the peculiarities which nearly all of the later Ibn 
‘Abbas ascension narratives reflect. 


20 Ibrahim Efendi 852/3, fol. 17r. 

21 Tottoli describes how scenes depicting the punishments reserved for women become 
more and more prominent in later centuries. See Tottoli, Tours of hell 16-17, 22. 

22 Ibrahim Efendi 852/3, fols. 17r-18r. 
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The idea that the Fire—or at the very least the gate or entrance into hell— 
appears in a precise location up in the heavens can be seen in a series of late 
middle period ascension accounts that show a number of the peculiarities 
of the Ibn ‘Abbas ascension discourse. While a few of these variations depict 
Muhammad's tour of hell as taking place in the first or third heaven (as in 
Ibrahim Efendi 852/3, discussed above), one finds an even greater number of 
manuscripts depicting Muhammad's tour taking place in the fifth heaven. 
The earliest extant dateable ascension narrative that shows this pattern is 
found in the Persian text Istanbul Sülemaniye Kütüphanesi ms. Ayasofya 3441, 
recently published by Christiane Gruber in a wonderful edition and transla- 
tion titled The Ilkhanid Book of Ascension (2010). In the version from Ayasofya 
3441, on entering the fifth heaven, Muhammad first meets the prophet Aaron 
andan angel named Saqtiyayil. After these encounters he comes upon a bejew- 
eled gate in the fifth heaven, with no guardian in front of it, but with a lock 
upon the gate that opens when the shahada is recited.?? Muhammad describes 
what happens next: "The door opened, and I looked at it. [Gabriel] said: 
‘O Muhammad, look’ When I looked, the heavens disappeared and a land 
(zamin) appeared." In what follows, he gazes on seven lands, given names that 
are sometimes associated with hell in these types of narratives: Ramka, Khawfa, 
‘Arfa, Hadna, Dama, Tanina, and Hanina.?4 Subsequently, he tours more valleys 
and mountains within the Fire, sees a series of valleys that are given the stan- 
dard “seven names" of hell along with their respective guardians,? and after 
that yet another tour of hell is collated into the narrative, with Muhammad 
greeting Malik (who now appears sitting in front of a door) and asking him 
to open the door of hell (dar-i duzakh) so that he might be able to see inside. 
In this next stage of the tour in Ayasofya 3441, there are many more specific 
descriptions of punishments than were recounted in the earlier section of the 
same narrative. At the end of this text's tour of hell, Muhammad asks Malik to 
show mercy to his community, but Malik refuses, and Muhammad weeps and 
prays, after which Gabriel carries him the standard five-hundred-year distance 


23 Ayasofya 3441, fols. 28r-28v; Gruber, Ilkhanid Book 52. 

24 Ayasofya 3441, fols. 28v-29v; Gruber, Ilkhanid Book 52; the emphasis in the quotation is 
mine. The origin of these seven names remains something of a mystery. They differ from 
the names given to the seven lower earths recorded by al-Tha‘labi in his Qisas al-anbiya’. 
See Thalabi, Qisas 7. They are also different from the names of the seven gates of hell 
recorded by al-Qadi, for which see Rustomji, The Garden and the Fire 18-9. 

25 Ayasofya 3441, fols. 31v-32r; Gruber, I/khanid Book 53; on these names, see below. 
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to the sixth heaven. The fact that this five-hundred-year distance is the con- 
ventional distance separating each of the heavens suggests that despite this 
long tour of hell having apparently shown the Prophet various “lands” outside 
of the fifth heaven, nevertheless in the manuscript’s worldview, Muhammad's 
actual tour of the Fire appears to remain within the fifth heaven, rather than 
traveling outside of it. In other words, while the seven heavens seem to have 
disappeared before Muhammad as he looked upon the fiery earths, still the 
whole visionary tour appears to have taken place within the general realm of 
the fifth heaven in this Persian Ilkhanid Mirajnama. 

This same pattern, with Muhammad's tour of hell being launched from and/ 
or entirely located within the fifth heaven, appears again in a number of sub- 
sequent Ibn “Abbás ascension manuscripts, including a large number of the 
Bakri narrative that I have analyzed elsewhere.? The fact that the recension 
commonly reproduced in the cheap mass-printed versions of the Ibn 'Abbas 
Kitab al-miraj also places the tour of hell in the fifth heaven helps to explain 
the ubiquity of this particular pattern in modern Ibn ‘Abbas ascension texts. 
This, then, forms the first of two major patterns. 


2 Tour after the Audience, in the Sixth or Seventh Heaven 


A second major pattern, one that presents the tour of hell near the very end 
of the journey and after the audience with God, the pattern we saw above 
in al-Tha‘labi’s Tafsir and alluded to in other early reports, becomes another 
common trope of the late medieval ascension narratives, found in some 
of the versions most well known to scholars today, including the Timurid 
Chaghatay Mivajnama and the Andalusian Latin Liber Scalae Machometi. 
One of the earliest extant independent examples of the more developed Ibn 
‘Abbas ascension narrative appears again in Persian in a work by an anony- 
mous Shi‘i scholar that is ascribed by its contemporary editor to approximately 


26 Ayasofya 867 (dated 886/1481). This text has been analyzed as the “Reshaped Version of 
the Pseudo- Ibn ‘Abbas Ascension Narrative" in Colby, Constructing, with the complete 
text of this ascension narrative translated therein as Appendix 2. See Colby, “Construct- 
ing" 442—62. For other examples of versions of Ibn ‘Abbas Ascension narratives containing 
this trope, see the following manuscripts (not listed in the bibliography below): Cairo Dar 
al-Kutub, ms. Ta'rikh Taymúr 738/8 (= Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. Arabe 1931); Istan- 
bul Sülemaniye, ms. Hacı Mahmud Efendi 648 (fols. 10v-141, dated 1179/1765-6); Istanbul 
Sülemaniye, ms. Hacı Mahmud Efendi 4475 (fols. 13v-17r, dated 1282/ ca. 1861); Istanbul 
Sülemaniye, ms. Dügümlü Baba 360/3 (fol. 64v-, dated 1291/1874—5); Istanbul Sülemaniye 
Laleli 1927 (fols. 19v-25v, n.d.). 
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the twelfth century CE.?7 The text depicts Muhammad as first meeting Malik, 
guardian of hellfire, on his entrance to the first heaven, before his meeting with 
Adam and the angelic Isma‘ll.28 But for Muhammad's vision of the Fire in this 
Persian Ibn ‘Abbas narrative, one needs to wait until after Muhammad’s audi- 
ence with God at the divine throne (‘arsh). As Muhammad returns from the 
divine presence, he sees an angel with a terrifying form and asks Gabriel about 
him, receiving the reply that this is none other than Malik of hell (Malik-i 
duzakh), a figure whom Muhammad supposedly already met on his ascent.?? 
Unlike in that cursory first meeting, however, here Muhammad expresses a 
wish to see the states of the sinners ( asiyan) in hell, and Malik agrees to let him 
tour the Fire, where he proceeds to witness specific punishments assigned to 
specific classes of evildoers. 

Later in this same Persian work, there is a separate whole chapter devoted 
to the description of hell (dúzakh) and the types of punishments in it, and here 
we find a mention of the detail that during his miraj to the sixth heaven (sic!), 
Muhammad meets the angel “Sarhail”’ whom God commands to take him on a 
tour of the Fire, where he learns the respective names of seven different earths 
(zamin) or layers of hell.3° Subsequently, we learn that this "Sarha'il" pre- 
sides over jahannam;?! and a series of specific scenes of measure-for-measure 
punishments follow thereafter. The fact that the “tour of hell" scene appears 
in more than one location in this Persian Ibn ‘Abbas text, and the fact that 
Muhammad is forced to ask Gabriel to identify Malik more than once in these 
encounters, suggests that this particular twelfth century mi'ráj account brings 
together different ascension narremes from earlier periods. 

A century or so later, in an Arabic text ascribed to the enigmatic Abu 
al-Hasan al-Bakri, recorded in a manuscript apparently copied in seventh/ 
thirteenth-century Yemen and now found in Istanbul's Amcazade Hüsayin 


27 Majlis dar qissa-yi rasúl 65-75, supplemented by a description of hellfire at 307-312. I 
wish to express my sincere thanks to Christian Lange and his research team for calling my 
attention to this text and sending me a copy of it. 

28 This trope of an initial meeting with the guardian of hellfire and other significant angels 
(such as the Angel of Death, the angel in the form of a rooster, or the angel made half of 
fire and half of ice) derives from very early versions of the Ibn 'Abbas narrative. See Colby, 
Narrating 32—3 and 176-7 (Appendix A). 

29 Majlis dar qissa-yi rasül 74. 

30 lbid. 307. 

31 The fairly commonly repeated names for the seven hells listed by O'Shaughnessy in his 
article "The seven names for hell in the Quran” are subsequently given here, together 
with their respective guardians. Ibid., 308. Cf. O'Shaughnessy, Seven names. 
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Paga 95/2,?? we find again that Muhammad first encounters the guardian of 
hellfire before the first heaven,33 just prior to his encounter with the angel 
Ismail and the prophet Adam.?^ Muhammad approaches and asks Malik a 
series of questions, including why the guardians of the hellfire never exit from 
the Fire to seek some relief.35 After finishing with his questions, Muhammad 
and Gabriel pass onward, grieving from what they heard Malik say, and seek- 
ing refuge in God from the hellfire, but still not having seen hellfire itself or any 
specific punishments therein. 

Just as we find in al-Tha‘labi'’s Tafsir and in the Ibn ‘Abbas mirajaccount from 
the twelfth-century Persian ascension narrative, the narrative in Amcazade 
95/2 defers the actual tour of hellfire until after Muhammad’s audience with 
God. Here the comparatively brief tour of the Fire, again launched from the 
sixth heaven, focuses on reporting the names of each layer of hell, and each of 
the guardians therein. Because there might be utility in comparing this short 
text to others of its type, and since I did not translate it previously where I 
translated nearly the rest of this key ascension narrative, the English transla- 
tion of this tour of hellfire follows here, taking up the story after the audience 
with God and after the tour of the Garden: 


[81r] He took me by the hand and led me to Malik, the guardian of the Fire, 
who was in the sixth heaven. [Gabriel] said to Malik, “Indeed God has 
commanded you to show Muhammad what [God] prepared for his ene- 
mies in the Abode of Punishment. So he said to me, “Look, Muhammad)” 
He led me by the hand and the five heavens [below us] parted so that I 
gazed at the valley of the House of Sanctity [Jerusalem], which was called 
the Valley of Jahannam. 

I found myself suddenly with an enormous angel, the most frightening 
angel I had ever seen, more intensely black than the dark night. His body 


32 Amcazade 95/2. The majority of this mi'raj text is translated in Colby, Narrating 195-234 
(Appendix B). 

33 Just prior to this encounter, the Angel of Death explains to Muhammad that Sijjin is 
the deepest pit of hell, the "seventh and the lowest" See Amcazade 95/2, fol. 36v; Colby, 
Narrating 204. 

34 Not only is Muhammad terrified of Malik in this version, but Gabriel, too, appears terri- 
fied, praying to God that Malik is not to be on his path in the future, and explaining that 
"there is no angel in the heavens that does not seek refuge from him, for he knows one's 
fate" See Amcazade 95/2, fol. 38v; Colby, Narrating 206. 

35 Malik explains that these guardians are comfortable in the Fire, for they were created in it, 
and they would die if they were to exit from it, just as a fish dies when it leaves the water. 
Moreover, he continues, they proceed with their punishments of the evildoers unabated, 
unheeding any pleas for mercy. See Amcazade 95/2, fol. 39r; Colby, Narrating 207. 
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was larger than a mountain, and set in his face were two blue eyes like 
blue glass jars. Suddenly tongues of flame shot from his ears, nostrils and 
mouth. The length of his body was as if it were the distance between 
heaven and earth. He was turning over live coals and rocks of brimstone. 
Malik called to him, “O Súkha'l” and he replied “Here I am, Gabriel.” 
[Muhammad] said, “When I heard his [greeting] “here I am” to Gabriel, 
my intellect flew from me, and my soul nearly departed from my body. 
Blindness came over me from the terror of that form. So Gabriel said to 
me, “That is the guardian of the first gate of the gates of jahannam.” 


[81v] Then he called out, “Look, Muhammad, on the punishments that God 


prepared in them. Sukha’ll said, “Look, Muhammad,’ and he pointed with 
his hand to the earth. The first earth split open, and its name is al-Ramka, 
its width being the distance of five hundred years. I saw in it the chains of 
the people of the Fire. Then I saw in it a people whom I will not describe, 
since I am not able to describe them. 

Then the second was split open, and its name is al-Khawfa. Its width was 
the distance of five hundred years. I saw in it terrors and punishments. 

Then the third was split open, and its name is al-Arqa [‘Arfa?],36 and 
its distance was five hundred years. Between it and the fourth was a dis- 
tance of five hundred years. In it were striped garments, which were the 
clothing of the people of the Fire. 

The fourth was split open, and its name is al-Khalada [Hadna?]. Its 
width was the distance of five hundred years. Between it and the fifth was 
a distance of five hundred years. In it were the snakes and scorpions of 
the people of the Fire. 

Then the fifth was split open, and its name was Dama. Its width was 
the distance of five hundred years, and in it were the stones which were 
thrown upon the people of the Fire. They were the ones mentioned by 
God in his Clear Book [the Quran] when He says, “Its fuel are people and 
rocks, and in it are angels who are brutal, intense,'37 


[82r] [at its heart]? are rocks of brimstone. 


36 
37 
38 


Then the sixth was split open, and its name was Fasha [Tanina?]. Its 
width was five hundred years, and between it and the seventh was five 
hundred years. 

Then the seventh was split open, and its name is Jahannam [Hanina?]. 
Its width was five hundred years. In it were different types of punishments 


On these names, compare Gruber, I/khanid Book 52, cited above. 

Q 66:6; cf. similar phrasing to the beginning in Q 2:24. 

A repair in the binding partially obscures the text at this point, so this reading is some- 
what speculative. 
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that only God knows, which God prepared. Those are for they who “con- 
sume his bounty” and worship other than He ...39 


As with the earlier Persian text discussed above, in this text the actual tour 
into the Fire is led not so much by the guardian of all of hellfire, Malik, but 
with another terrifying angel, here named "Sukha'il' guardian of the first gate 
of jahannam.^? *Suükha^il" leads Muhammad down through the seven levels of 
the Fire, named respectively al-Damka, al-Harqa, al-‘Arqa, al-Khalada, Dama, 
Fasha, and Jahannam. The description of each of these realms spans scarcely 
more than a sentence or two, and immediately after this tour of the seven lay- 
ers of the Fire, Gabriel brings Muhammad together with Buráq, and they set off 
on the return journey from Jerusalem to Mecca. The fact that there is very little 
segue between this tour into the levels of hell split open before Muhammad's 
eyes and his terrestrial journey on the road to Mecca may suggest that in this 
particular account from Amcazade 95/2, the tour of hell (proceeding after the 
audience with God and after the tour of the Garden) takes him back from the 
heavens and down to the earth, where these seven layers of hell split open 
below.* This key manuscript, then, offers more evidence in support of the idea 
that the tour of hellfire takes place at the very end of Muhammad's journey, 
although once again the text offers conflicting information about where the 
Fire is located, ultimately apparently going back to the earlier model (familiar 


39 The tour of hell ends at this point, and the manuscript quickly concludes in two folio 
pages with the return of the Prophet to Jerusalem and Mecca on the back of Buràq, 
and the questioning he receives at the hands of the doubting Quraysh (fol. 82r line 6 to 
fol. 82v). 

40 Compare “Sarha'1l” of the Persian text in Anon., Majlis 307. The letters sad-waw here are 
a close kin to the Persian ms.s sin-r@ at the beginning of the name. See Amcazade 95/2, 
fol. 81r—81v. Instead of God commanding the guardian from on high to show Muhammad 
around on a tour of hellfire, however, in this version Gabriel does the commanding, and 
the guardian responds by giving the "here I am" phrase from the talbiya to Gabriel. That 
this displacement must be a later emendation to the original version, however, becomes 
clear when a few lines later in the narrative, our heroes leave behind Malik (without so 
much as a goodbye) and Gabriel explains that the terrifying form that Muhammad then 
beholds is none other than “Sukha’ll.” 

41 The connection between the beginning of this tour and Mubammad's upperworldly 
encounter with the angel “Sarha'l” or “Sukhail,” guardian of jahannam, which is men- 
tioned both in this 7th/13th-century Amcazade Bakri text as well as the anonymous 
Persian 6th/12th-century text, is suggestive but not definitive proof of the idea that this 
angelic guardian who is standing in front of a firey gate takes Muhammad through that 
gate which leads him straight down to the lowest earthly realms. 
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also in the pre-Islamic period) depicting its actual location to be below the 
earth near Jerusalem and associated with the Valley of Jahannam. 

One final text I wish to offer as evidence before turning to my conclusions 
is the Arabic ascension text of the early ninth/fifteenth-century Anatolian 
scholar Musa Izniki (d. 833/1429). In Izniki's version of the Ibn Abbas account, 
the first hint of a tour of hell comes once again in the fifth heaven, where an 
unnamed angel sitting on a throne holding pillars of fire (and whose descrip- 
tion resembles that of Malik) presides over the punishment of evildoers such 
as those guilty of associating partners with God (shirk), who wear clothes of 
fire. Shortly thereafter he meets Malik himself in the sixth heaven. No actual 
tour appears at this point in IznikTs story, however; after Muhammad talks 
with Malik, he immediately goes on to meet the prophets Noah and Idris/ 
Enoch elsewhere in the sixth heaven.*? 

The tour of hell proper once again gets postponed to the end of the audi- 
ence with God, where God asks Muhammad if he wishes to view what God 
has prepared for believers in the Garden, to which he replies with an ardent 
“Yes!”* Following this long tour of the Garden, Muhammad reports that his 
vision of the Garden causes him also to want to see jahannam, and he asks 
Gabriel to take him there.^^ The tour of hell that comes next is approximately 
twice as long as Izniki’s tour of the Garden.* Malik calls on his servant angel 
Susa'il, who appears to be one of the punishing angels called the zabaniya, and 
now serves as Muhammad's guide through his tour of hell.^9 After the tour, 
God questions Muhammad about his experience, and leaves him with a final 
commission: 


42 Iznik, Mirajnama (dated 1095/1684) fol. 1ov-ur. 

43 Ibid, fol. 19v. 

44 Ibid, fol. 21v. 

45 Ibid, fols. 21v-25r. 

46 Ibid, fol. 21v. Aside from the extraordinary length of this tour of hell, one particularly 
remarkable scene in Izniki's texts appears where specific individuals are mentioned in 
the Fire. In Izniki’s account, similar to Ayasofya 867 discussed above in which Muhammad 
sees a woman who recognizes him and asks for his help during his fifth heaven tour of 
jahannam, Muhammad himself recognizes specific people, in this case his own parents, 
on his tour of hell. Muhammad asks Gabriel if he might be able to intercede with God on 
his parents' behalf, but Gabriel informs him that he would have to make a choice: either 
intercede on behalf of his parents or intercede later on behalf of the whole Muslim com- 
munity, and of course Muhammad chooses the latter option, leaving his parents to burn 
out of his greater compassion for his entire umma. Ibid., fols. 23v—241. 
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Muhammad, you and your obedient community are protected from the 
intensities of the Fire and its punishments, and I have prepared in the 
Garden for you and your community—with all the monotheist submit- 
ters [muslimün]—pleasures whose number only I know. Return to the 
world, and call your community to belief and the pleasures of the Garden, 
inform them about its pleasures, and warn them of the punishments of 
the Fire ...4” 


After this “commission,” Muhammad descends to the sixth heaven, encounters 
Moses, and the familiar bargaining session with God for the reduction of the 
number of daily prayers begins. The text makes explicitly clear the exhorta- 
tive and didactic purpose of Muhammad's tour of the Garden and of hellfire, 
and its placement near the culmination of the ascension narrative—after the 
audience with God and likely somewhere near the seventh heaven—gives this 
section of Izniki’s text special emphasis. 


3 Conclusions 


Narrative accounts of Muhammad's ascension show a clear movement from a 
brief vision of the Fire in or around Jerusalem near the culmination of the isra’, 
or similar descriptions in the first heaven of the miraj in some of the earliest 
texts, to a brief encounter with Malik in the first heaven followed by a vision 
of hellfire near the culmination of the ascension in the early middle periods, 
and then the appearance of two major patterns in the Ibn ‘Abbas texts of the 
seventh/thirteenth to ninth/fifteenth centuries, one in which a full tour of hell 
takes place in the fifth heaven, and another in which it occurs shortly after 
Muhammad's audience with God in the sixth or seventh (or higher) heavens. 
One may wonder why we find the narreme of the tour of hell in such diverse 
places in these ascension reports, and I conclude this survey by offering some 
working hypotheses. 

One theory to explain why the tour of hell is reported in diverse upper- 
worldly locations is that there was an element of oral transmission and oral 
performance in these non-canonical miraj narratives. Just as one could not 
predict with any certainty in the Ibn ‘Abbas ascension accounts in which 
heaven one might find Muhammad’s encounter with Adam, Jesus, Solomon, 
or even Moses and Abraham," so too it appears that, until the modern era at 


47 Ibid, fol. 25r. 
48 See Colby, Narrating 138-41 (Table 1). 
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least, the tours of hellfire in these ascension reports never achieved a stable 
format or standard location in the discourse. Despite this lack of single form, 
however, we have seen that certain patterns do begin to emerge, and in the 
later middle periods the tour of hell more often than not becomes placed in 
one of the upper heavens, especially the fifth, sixth, seventh or beyond. This 
development, too, could be seen as consistent with theories of oral transmis- 
sion and oral history, especially as conditioned by scholarly concerns with 
narrative authenticity that would tend to channel diverse oral reports into par- 
ticular patterns. 

Unlike the placing of a vision of the Fire in the first heaven, which may be 
connected to the common early trope of Muhammad meeting Adam in the 
first heaven as the latter presides over an evaluation of newly departed souls, 
for those narratives that place the tour of hell in the fifth heaven, the connec- 
tion between the tour of hell and the prophet whom Muhammad encounters 
in the fifth heaven is less clear. Sometimes Aaron shows up in this heaven, as 
in many mainstream Sunni hadith reports, but sometimes Muhammad finds 
Idris/Enoch there, and in other versions he finds no prophet at all. Although 
it is rare for Muslim ascension texts to make any direct connection between 
the seven heavens and the respective planetary spheres of the Ptolemaic uni- 
verse, it is intriguing to consider the possibility that since the Ptolemaic model 
associates the fifth heaven with the red planet Mars (the God of War), this 
association could theoretically have something to do with the placement of 
the terrifying Malik and the violent punishments of the Fire in this particular 
sphere in some later Ibn ‘Abbas ascension narratives. 

Perhaps more easy to explain is the placement of the extended tours of hell 
near the very end of Muhammad's heavenly journey, at a location in the nar- 
rative where the long section would not detract from the flow of the accounts 
of the other heavens, and where it would be poised to have its most dramatic 
impact. One often finds this pattern reproduced on the borders of Islamdom— 
for instance, in the versions copied in al-Andalus, Greece, Herat, Anatolia, 
etc.—, sometimes accompanied by a few sentences that make explicit the 
moral and didactic purpose of the tours, as we saw in Izniki's account that 
was surveyed at the end of the discussion above. This positioning of the nar- 
rative and explicit didactic purpose underscores Gruber's thesis regarding the 
Ilkhanid and Chaghatay accounts, namely that they served as teaching manu- 
als for recently converted Muslims at least as much as they might have been 
used as tools for the attempted conversion of non-Muslims to Islam. 

This being as it may, the patterns that we have seen describing an upper- 
worldly hell in the fifth heaven or beyond demonstrate that Muhammad's 
tour of hell—or at least the encounter introducing or leading to his tour of 
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hell—gets moved from a site on earth, its typical location in early ascension 
narratives and later eschatological manuals, to a position higher and higher in 
the heavenly realms in the majority of the widely-circulated ascension texts 
transmitted in the middle and later periods of Islamic history. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Hell in Popular Muslim Imagination 
The Anonymous Kitab al-‘Azama 


Wim Raven 


Can we know anything about paradise and hell before being sent to them? 
This question must have been considered by the first Muslims, who worried 
about their eternal fate. The relatively scarce details given in the Quran may 
well have triggered the believers’ imagination while failing to give any com- 
prehensive answers to their questions. That task was left to the early exegetes, 
the storytellers (qdss, pl. qussds) and preachers who explained the Quran, 
recounted the life of the prophet Muhammad, and alerted souls to the afterlife 
(targhib wa-tarhib). They were first hand witnesses to the most reliable source 
of further knowledge: the Prophet himself, whom they made journey through 
heaven and hell, in the best tradition of Apocalyptic and Ascension literature. 
Moses, Enoch, and various Christian apostles before him were said to have 
made a similar journey, and this tradition was also known in Iranian literature, 
in the Arda Viraz Namag (sixth century CE?). This genre was to continue for 
centuries: much was written on Muhammad's ascension, and this even spread 
within Europe (Liber Scalae Machometi; ca. 1250?). The idea was also picked 
up by al-Ma'arri (d. 449/1058), Dante (d. 1321), and, at a more popular level, by 
the Bulugiya story, for example, in the Arabian Nights.! In this text Bulüqiya, a 
Jewish boy from Cairo, wishes to find the prophet Muhammad. His quest leads 
him through mythological landscapes, where he meets various supernatural 
beings who teach him about the unknown parts of the universe from where 
they originate. A king of the Jinn named Sakhr tells him about hell: 


Bulugiya, God created hell in seven layers (tabaqat), one above the other, 
and between every two layers is a distance of thousands of years. The first 
layer He called Jahannam; He set it up for the disobedient among the 
believers who die without having repented.? 


1 Alflayla wa-layla i, 660—704. 
2 Ibid, i, 668. 
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The other layers have names as well, all taken from the Quran, such as al-Jahim, 
Sagar, and so on. After the king has enumerated them all, Bulūqiyā asks: 


“So perhaps Jahannam has the least of torture, since it is the uppermost?” 
“Yes”, said King Sakhr, “it has the least of torture of them all; yet in it are a 
thousand mountains of fire, in each mountain seventy thousand valleys 
of fire, in each valley seventy thousand cities of fire, in each city seventy 
thousand castles of fire, in each castle seventy thousand houses of fire, in 
each house seventy thousand abodes of fire and in each abode seventy 
thousand couches of fire and in every couch seventy thousand manners 
of torment. [...] As for the other layers of hell, Bulüqiya, nobody knows 
the number of kinds of torment therein but God alone”. When Bulüqiya 
heard this from King Sakhr, he fell down unconscious [...].3 


From where did the storyteller of the Arabian Nights obtain his material? He 
may have been inspired by al-Tha'labi's (d. 427/1035) story about Bultqiya, 
which is, however, far less detailed.^ It is perhaps more likely that he got it 
from another book that dealt with such matters, of which a number must 
have existed. 


1 The Kitab al-Azama 


One of these books is the Kitab al-Azama, whose section on hell will be dis- 
cussed here. Azama is not an Apocalypse or an Ascension story, instead being 
essentially a book on cosmology. It advertizes itself as a book on “God's sublim- 
ity; His creatures in heaven and on earth, in between them and under the earth; 
the air; the creation; and the characteristics of paradise and hell”? However, in 
content, style, and atmosphere Azama is closely related to the Bultiqiya story. 

‘Agama does not rely on the authority of Muhammad, but on that of more 
ancient prophets. The original book is said to have been revealed to Adam, 
who wrote it down on clay tablets, baked them, and deposited them in a cave 


Ibid. 
Tha‘labi, Qisas 354-62 (tr. 593-604). 
‘Azama, my edition of the part ““Azama about itself”: http://wp.me/p2gowF-4f, no. 101. 


ann fw 


I published an introductory article on the book as a whole in 1993. See Raven, A Kitab 
al-Azama. 
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“in Sarandib in India"? which was opened each year on the day of ‘Ashura’. 
When the prophet Daniel heard about this cave he brought forty scribes and 
copied down as much as he could on that one day. After his death the book was 
made public on copper sheets. According to the text itself, ‘Abdallah ibn Salam, 
a Jewish convert to Islam from the time of the Prophet, read it to the caliph 
*Uthmaàn, who regularly burst into tears or even fainted upon hearing the text.® 
The author shows his awareness of the requirements of Islamic scholarship by 
adding impressive but faked isnads (chains of transmission) to the work in the 
manner demanded by the “ulama”. Yet these imprimaturs, assigned to Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal and others, which are meant to underscore its reliability, have by 
their sheer quantity almost the opposite effect. 

Azama is a rather neglected text. Anton Heinen described a number of 
‘Azamas,? only one of which is identical with the work under consideration, 
the one he found ascribed to Ibn Abi l-Dunya (d. 281/894).!° Fuat Sezgin mixed 
up several works of the same title." The K. al-Azama edited by Mubarakfüri is 
a completely different work and therefore irrelevant to this study.!? Our text 
exists in two versions in at least twelve carelessly written manuscripts, some of 
which have been heavily enriched with eschatological and parenetic material. 
The different manuscripts ascribe the work to various authors: Abu Hayyan, 
Abu Shaykh, Ibn Hibban, Ibn Hibban al-Busti, and Ibn Abi l-Dunya.!* In Arabic 
script it is only a small step from Abu Hayyan to Ibn Hibban. As such, it seems 
wiser for the time being to consider Agama an anonymous text. 

Dating the book is also currently impossible, although it must have come 
into being a considerable time after, say, 300/910. The classical hadith col- 
lections and the early Quranic commentaries from before this period deal 
with the same subject matter as Azama, but in a much more restrained way. 
The trend towards large numbers and sizes already exists in hadith and tafsir: 
a tree in paradise that takes five hundred years to go round, birds the size of 
Bactrian camels, and a river in paradise as broad as the Arabian peninsula, 


7 Le., Sri Lanka, the place where Adam “fell” to earth from paradise. 

8 Azama 72-7 (ed. Abu Deeb). My edition of this part can be found at http://wp.me/ 
p2gowF-83; for an English translation, see http://wp.me/p2gowF-y. In what follows, foot- 
notes refer to my online edition, unless otherwise indicated. 

9 Heinen, Islamic cosmology 37-52. 

10 Ibid. 48-9. 

11 GAS I, see Indices: Büchertitel, s.v. K. al-Azama. 

12 This text, which is ascribed to Abu l-Shaykh al-Isbaháni (d. 369/979), is also mentioned by 
Heinen, Islamic cosmology 38-42. 

13 The book by Ibn Abi l-Dunya entitled Sifat al-nar bears no resemblance to our Agama. 
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for example. Yet these are nothing compared to the billions and trillions that 
appear in Azama. The larger the numbers, the later the text; and such is also 
the case for the earlier and later manuscripts of Agama. 

The language and style of Agama do not conform to the rules and tradi- 
tions of classical Arabic. To mention only a few examples: it often writes hum 
instead of classical hiya; uses phrases such as wa-hum yaqulu and dhalika 
al-jibál; or sentences get stuck halfway through or their initial subject becomes 
forgotten. It is unclear at which stage of transmission such sloppiness began; 
there may have been centuries of deterioration, and it must be supposed that 
the subject matter was apparently not considered religiously valuable enough 
to be transmitted carefully. 

A printed edition was made by Kamal Abu Deeb on the basis of just one 
manuscript. I intend to present an edition and translation on the basis of 
more.!* It no longer seems necessary to be apologetic about editing a popular 
text that gives an insight in the beliefs of the not-so-intellectual Muslims of 
long ago. In the present paper, I will refer to the numbers 401-579 used in my 
nascent edition as well as to the pages in that by Abu Deeb. 

Before we descend into Azama’s hell, it will be useful to take a look at the 
construction of the cosmos within the text,! in order to see where hell is. In 
summary, starting from the bottom: God created an atmosphere, above it a 
sea, above it an earth of iron, then again an atmosphere, above it an earth of 
lead, above it another sea, then again an earth from silver, then another sea. 
Soon, however, the picture becomes more confused. Millions of cities, seas, 
and mountains follow each other. It is impossible to obtain a clear picture, 
firstly because the text is chaotic, and secondly because these worlds are multi- 
dimensional; they are beyond our imagination. The difficulty is that the cities 
and gardens are not always on the earth, but sometimes in the air or even in 
a sea, as islands. One might call this obfuscation, but it successfully demon- 
strates God's sublimity ('azama), and highlights that there are more dimen- 
sions than humans can handle. It is also interesting to note that many of these 
worlds are inhabited by strange species: animal-like creatures, rather than jinn 
or angels. We are not alone! All these beings have their own prophets, revealed 
laws (shara'i), paradises, and hells. Where in this vast cosmos is our earth, 
where is mankind? ‘Uthman asks this question several times, but ‘Abdallah 


14 This edition-cum-translation is appearing in installments on http://kitabalazama.word 
press.com. 

15 Agama 77-99 (ed. Abu Deeb). My edition of this part: http://wp.me/p2gowF-83; for an 
English translation, see http://wp.me/p2gowF-86. 
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ibn Salam gives only evasive answers. The whole “layered cake” is glazed with 
an earth of crystal. On top of that is hell, our hell, which is also multilayered. 
Above it the cosmos continues; then comes paradise; and on top of that is the 
Throne of God.!6 


2 Hell in the K. al-Azama 


Azama's section on hell is a thick soup of variegated texts and fragments, many 
of which may or must have had an independent existence beforehand. The 
author did not stir them very well, so the mixture remains rather lumpy. With 
some effort a loose structure can be discovered, but it may be more useful to 
give a very short overview and then discuss the various parts, irrespective of 
their place in the whole. 

Roughly, the first half is focused mainly on cosmology and the geography of 
hell, whereas the second half focuses on the special tortures designed for the 
various categories of sinners, and thus serves a clear parenetic function. The 
description begins with the seven layers of hell, identified according to their 
Quranic names. There then follows a long “geographical” description of hell in 
a similar manner to the preceding section on the cosmos. Throughout the text, 
Quranic nouns are given a new function as names for certain places in hell. The 
cruel tortures for four categories of sinners are described extensively, as well 
as those who mete them out: the angels of hell (zabani; sic!), the scorpions, 
and the snakes. Then follow a number of descriptions of the people who are 
tortured, inspired by Quranic verses and, gradually, the text becomes more 
interested in those who are punished. Towards the end, a long list of catego- 
ries of sinner is included, along with their respective punishments. The section 
closes with two pages on the heat and the cold of hell. 

From the reference numbers that I use in my nascent online edition of 
‘Azama it can be seen that related subject matter is sometimes scattered rather 
widely in the text. However, the following subjects can be discerned: (1) the 
geography of hell; (2) geomorphization: the Quranic names of the layers of 
hell; (3) geographication: unspecific Quranic nouns used as place names; 
(4) extensive descriptions of punishments; (5) elaborations of Quranic verses; 
(6) Malik, the guardian of hell; (7) short formulaic texts: Sinners, punish- 
ment, and herald; (8) the frame-story: The interaction between ‘Abdallah 
and ‘Uthman; and (9) the heat and the cold of hell. Sometimes these subjects 
overlap. 


16 Similar but less extravagant material can be found in the chapter on creation of 
al-Tha‘labi’s Qisas al-anbiya’. See Tha‘labi, Qisas 12ff. (tr. 19ff.). 
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2.1 The Geography of Hell 

The extensive description of hell in “geographical” terms!” is linked with the 
general depiction of the cosmos. Just one quote will be enough to get an idea 
of this: 


For hell He made seven gates, providing it with four pillars, which He 
provided with seven heads, each of which has seven faces, each with 
seven mouths, each of which has seven tongues and seven molars and 
[other] teeth; every tooth is as long as a billion! years, a year being four 
thousand months; a month being four thousand days; a day being four 
thousand hours, and one hour lasts as long as seventy of our years. There 
is no tree there that was not written upon. On every tree the name of the 
person to which it belongs is written, and there is no scorpion, no snake, 
no angel of hell, and no iron hook that does not have the name of the 
person to which it belongs written upon it.!? 


Hell consists of innumerable seas of fire, rivers of fire, islands, valleys and 
mountains with Quranic names, caves, caverns, stinking pits, and abysses; 
everything of incredible size and four-dimensions. All these are inhabited 
by millions of monstrous angels of hell (zabaniya, Q 9638) with their various 
instruments of torture, by extremely poisonous scorpions and snakes, and by 
devils (shayatin) who live in coffins. As for plants, there are trees with disgust- 
ing fruits, such as the zaqqum (Q 44:45, 56:52, 37:64—5), and with many thorns. 


2.2 Geomorphization: The Quranic Names of the Layers of Hell?20 

According to nos. 401-8, hell has seven layers (tabaqat). They are named after 
the seven names of hell that occur in the Quran: al-hawiya, al-jahim, al-saT, 
saqar, lazà, al-hutama, and jahannam. It is interesting that the name jahannam 
is used both for hell as a whole and for one of the layers. Every layer is assigned 
to a different group of denizens. Right at the bottom are the hypocrites, in 
accordance with Q 4345; then the unbelievers; the devils, Yajuj and Majúj and 
their like; the Jews, the Dajjal, and the wrongdoers; the Christians; and finally, 
in the highest layer, the disobedient Muslim sinners. Al-Kisa'T's (fl. third/ninth 
century [?]) Qisas al-anbiy@ has an almost identical enumeration of the layers, 


17 Azama, nos. 401-10, 416-35, 455-9, 468-70, 478, 487, 489, 492, 495, 501, 506, 515; Azama 
100-15 (ed. Abu Deeb) and passim. 

18  Oratrillion. The manuscripts are quite generous with alf als. 

19 Azama, nos. 409-10. 

20 Ibid. nos. 401-8; Azama gg (ed. Abu Deeb). 
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including the double function for the name jahannam, but in reverse order, and 
he does not call them layers, but gates of hell.?! Quranic commentaries apply a 
similar geomorphization and vary between “gates” and “layers”. Al-Kisa'i him- 
self speaks of gates for a good reason, since he quotes the Quranic verse: “Seven 
gates it has [...]” (Q 15:44).22 His text is more modest than Azama. According 
to him, the distance between the gates is five hundred years of travel, whereas 
the distance between the layers in Azama is no less than “that between God’s 
Throne and the earth”. The main intention of both al-Kisa' and the descrip- 
tion in Azama seems to have been “geographical exegesis”: to turn hell-related 
nouns in the Quran into names of places and thus determine their location. 
This is also the methodology used in the description of paradise.?3 


2.3 Geographication: Unspecific Quranic Nouns Used as Place Names 
Apart from the seven names that refer directly to hell (nos. 401-8), other 
Quranic nouns and an occasional non-Quranic one are turned into place 
names: they are given locations in hell and described. Some of these words are 
rare or unclear in their meaning, while others are not: 


i Khusr (Q 103:2) is a fire between two trees.2* Normally the word means 
“loss”. 

2.  al-Wayl (“woe”) is a valley.? This frequently used word may have been, 
but was not definitely, taken from the Quran, where it occurs 23 times; 

3-  Ghayyan is a mountain.” The word, including its accusative ending, is 
taken from Q 19:59, where it is normally translated as “perdition”. Here it 
is described in detail as an enormous mountain in Jahannam, inhabited 
by the angels of hell. It is the place where a self-satisfied couple is pun- 
ished (see below, under [4]); 

4.  Sakran: In the mountain of Ghayyan there is a valley called Sakran 
(“drunk”).27 This place name has no basis in the Quran. Its plural swkara 
in Q 4:43 almost certainly did not inspire our author; 


21 Kis Qisas 18-9 (tr. 18-9). 

22 [use the Quran translation by Majid Fakhry. 

23 My edition http://wp.me/p2gowF-7E; for an English translation, see http://wp.me/ 
p2gowF-7H. Cf. Azama 148 (ed. Abu Deeb). 

24 Azama, no. 428. 

25 Ibid., no. 435. 

26 Ibid. nos. 455-68. 

27 Ibid, no. 468. 
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5.  S$a'udan (Q 74:17; including the accusative ending) means “acclivity, hard- 
ship’, but here it is a mountain, also inhabited by the angels of hell, who 
drive the sinners up to the top;?8 
al-Falaq (“daybreak”, Q 113:1), is interpreted as a mountain;?? 

Mat (“he died”) is not a noun, but a verb form that occurs twice in the 
Quran, in rather unspecific contexts. Here itis understood to be a valley;30 
it may, but does not have to, have been taken from the Quran; 

8. al-Hazan ("sadness, grief”, Q 35:34) is taken as a valley.?! Theoretically one 
might read huzn, which occurs once in Q 12:84, but there the context does 
not encourage the establishment of a connection with hell; 

9.  Saqar (Q 54:48; 74:26, 27, 42), in addition to being one of the seven layers 
of hell mentioned above,?? is interpreted here as a valley.33 


This type of Quranic exegesis is extremely old; it occurs as early as the Tafsir 
of Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 150/767), who explains ghayy as a “valley in 
Jahannam"?* and saqar as “the fifth gate of Jahannam"535 similar explanations 
occur in later commentaries, where it makes no difference whether something 
is a valley, a gate, or a layer. Al-Tabari (d. 310/923), for instance, says about 
ghayy that it is “a river in Jahannam’, or “one of the wadis in Jahannam, that is, 
one of its sources"? Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) knows that it is “a pit in deepest 
Jahannam, into which the fluid from the wounds of its denizens seeps"?? Such 
explanations exist also in connection with paradise. Muqatil explains the word 
kawthar in Q 1082 as “the best river in paradise" and expands on it.38 His con- 
temporary Ibn Ishaq (d. ca. 150/767) quotes a related piece of exegesis in the 
form of a hadith, albeit a defective one, according to which kawthar is “a river 
as broad as from Şan‘? to Ayla”.39 


28 Ibid., nos. 478-9. 

29 Ibid, in no. 484. 

30 lbid. no. 488. 

31 Ibid. nos. 425, 489. 

32 lbid. no. 405. 

33 lbid. no. 492. 

34  Mugatil, Tafsir ii, 632. 

35  lbid,iv, 496. 

36 Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan xvi, 100. 
37 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir iii, 128. 

38  Mugatil, Tafsir iv, 879. 

39  IbnIshàq, Siva 261-2 (tr. 180-1). 
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2.4 Extensive Descriptions of Punishments 

With the exception of usury,*° the sins mentioned in Azama’s section on hell 
are not one of the seven deadly sins (kabir) of Islamic theology, but rather 
are sins of the type that may have infuriated a local imam or neighbors: bear- 
ing false witness, kissing boys lustfully, shortening the prayer, coitus a tergo, 
treating neighbors badly, striving for worldly vanities, defiling graves, speaking 
with two tongues, leaving babies to wetnurses, associating with the powerful, 
slandering, and excessive mourning, among many others. Against the back- 
ground of the vast geographical expanse described above, and courtesy of 
hell's resident torturers, the punishments of a small number of sinners, includ- 
ing evil scholars, reciters of the Quran, a self-satisfied couple, and a man from 
the ruling classes—people for whom a modern reader may find it difficult to 
understand precisely why these people are seen as being so bad—are treated 
extensively. 

Evil scholars ('ulama' al-sú”) are punished in the organ by which they sinned: 
their heads. These are ground between millstones because the scholars were 
greedy, wore large turbans and dressed in silk, hoarded gold and silver, and 
adulated potentates.*! Quran reciters (qurra”) are severely punished and allot- 
ted much space in the text, which is kept lively by dialogues between them and 
the angels of hell.4 Their sins are immodesty towards the Lord, eye-service, 
and malicious behavior towards their fellow man. The reason for their being 
judged more harshly than evil scholars or others is not explained. They are 
thrown into caves, where they have to wear turbans and clothes of fire, and 
where lead is poured into their ears. This causes them to indulge in weeping 
and self-reproach, but this makes no difference and the angels of hell show no 
mercy, putting a scorpion which has the equivalent of 10,000 water-skins of 
poison in its belly in charge of each of them. Because of this, they complain 
that nobody is tortured more vehemently than they, but the angels point out 
that they are not fettered or chained, before setting loose on every person two 
black snakes, which penetrate their bodies and puff poison into their faces. 

As for the complacent couple, the angels of hell bite a man and a woman, 
spit on them, cause them burns, and beat them with iron rods of fire. The cou- 
ple plead that they were always obedient and pious, that they fasted and even 
performed the pilgrimage. On this occasion the angels cannot explain to them 


40 ‘Azama, nos. 436 and 559. 
41 Ibid. nos. 436-7. 
42 Ibid., nos. 438-55. 
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why they are tortured; they just follow their orders. Then a mighty cry*3 makes 
everyone freeze, and an anonymous voice proclaims the couple's real sin: 
they postponed the prayer or performed it too early for reasons of their own.** 
Thereupon men and women (now in the plural) are gruesomely tortured, each 
by an individual devil that rises from a coffin. They are well aware of their own 
sinfulness, but complete insight as to the reason is apparently lacking: they 
have to be taught that they were not fearful, did not perform prayers with the 
ritual ablutions, and were not careful while urinating. This part of the text is 
rather chaotic, and actually consists of two texts, or two variations of the same 
text. However, both want to make it clear that even decent Muslims have no 
reason to be complacent, as many will not escape hell. 

The torment of the “man from the ruling classes” (rajul min ahl al-mulk) is 
also very violent, and takes place in various stages.** Apparently because he 
had magnified himself on earth, he is now blown up to a grotesque size and 
pinned down by enormous chains. When he cries that he is thirsty, he is given 
a drink that makes his flesh fall from his bones, as well as his fingers and teeth. 
After a thrashing with rods of fire he cries for help once more, but the drink 
hardens in his mouth. Then they (sic) and others of the ah! al-mulk ask Malik 
for refreshing food; they are given fruits from the zaqqum tree, which is spiked 
with sharp thorns that cut into all parts of their face. The fruits themselves 
look good but turn out to be disgusting and worm-ridden; when they bite into 
a fruit, a worm comes out and eats their tongues and teeth. They try to flee, but 
fall into pits where they are tormented forever by snakes and scorpions. 


2.5 Elaborations on Quranic Verses 

As we saw above, the names of the layers of hell are Quranic, as are various 
place names. In fact, many isolated Quranic words occur, such as hamum (boil- 
ing water, Q 55:44 and passim), muhl (hot oil [?], Q 18:29, 44:45, 70:8), and ghislin 
(nauseating food, Q 69:36). But as well as those, certain sections in Azama 
elaborate on Quranic verses in a formulaic framework. They mention a group 
of sinners who are brought in (yu'ta bi-qawm), describe their specific punish- 
ments, point to the fact that they are referred to in the Quran (hum alladhina 
dhakarahum/wasafahum allah... fi kitabihi), and finally quote the relevant 
verse. A short example in this vein is: 


43 The word is sarkha, but one is reminded of Quranic sayha. 
44 Ibid., nos. 460-77. 
45 Ibid. nos. 538-48. 
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Then people from this community are brought in, whose necks are put 
into those rings and whose cheeks are pressed against the fire. When the 
right cheek is done, it is put onto the left cheek until it is also done; then 
it is put back onto the right cheek again, so that they taste the painful tor- 
ment. They are the ones whom God mentions in his book: The day their 
faces are turned around in the Fire (Q 33:66).46 


There are a few more paragraphs like this, most of them considerably longer. 
In nos. 471-7 devils torment couples who claim they had been pious and had 
meant well, and who cry out in their fright: ^O ruination!” (wa-thaburah). Their 
devil explains to them: “You did not fear [God] and did not observe prayer with 
the ritual ablution, and you were not careful while urinating”. This scene refers 
to Q 25:13: “And if they are hurled in a narrow space therein, tied up in fetters, 
they would call out there for ruination”. A similar example is a group of people 
who had too much pleasure in this world and so they are crucified on thorns 
like spears of fire.” To them Q 39:24 is applied: “Is he who wards off with his 
face the evil punishment on the Day of Resurrection?* And it is said then 


)» 


to the wrongdoers: ‘Taste what you used to earn'" Those who practiced anal 
intercourse are turned around as on a mill, then chained; they try to free them- 
selves but to no avail.^? "Those are the ones who God described in his book: 
"They will then wish to come out of the Fire, but they will never come out, and 
theirs is an everlasting punishment! " (Q 5:37). In nos. 502-5 men and women 
are separated and thrown into pits. They are given the disgusting zaqqum fruit 
to eat and fluid that seeps from wounds to drink (sadid, Q 1416). Then they 
are hung in baskets; when they try to climb out, the angels of hell push them 
back. The relevant Quranic verse is Q 32:20, with the exception of the last word 
which is from Q 22:22: "Every time they want to get out of it, they are brought 


back to it, and it is said to them: ‘Taste the agony of burning’ " Judges who were 
too severe on earth continue to rebuke the tortured in hell but are rebuked 
by them as well: "Then, they turned to one another reproaching each other" 
(Q 68:30).5° Other sinners look more or less as described in the verse: “Their 


garments made of pitch, and their faces covered with fire" (Q 14:50). 


46 Ibid, nos. 499-500. 

47 Ibid. nos. 479-83. 

48 The syntax in Arabic is unclear. 

49 Ibid, nos. 494-7; the text is rather chaotic. 
50 Ibid. no. 526. 

51 Ibid. no. 529. 
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2.6 Malik, the Guardian of Hell 

One subject in the Quran which simply demanded some elaboration was the 
appeal of the denizens of hell to Malik, its guardian (Q 43:77), and sometimes 
to its keepers (hazana). Malik makes his appearance in three unconnected 
fragments in Azama's hell section, which again demonstrates that the book 
draws from various sources. 

In nos. 507-14 three relevant Quranic verses are put to use in dramatic dia- 
logues. First the sinners seek intercession from the very angels of hell who 
torture them. This is to no avail, of course, for “they are the ones who God 
mentions in his Book: ‘So we have no intercessors, nor an intimate friend’ " 
(Q 26:00-1). Then they appeal to Malik with the words of Q 43:77: “They call 
out: ‘O Malik, let your Lord be done with us’ but he will say: ‘You are surely stay- 
ing on’”. They try their luck once more with the angels of hell, whose interces- 
sion with Malik they now ask for, in the hope that he will intercede with the 
Lord to obtain some alleviation. They are the ones that God mentions in the 
Quran: “Those in the Fire will say to the keepers of hell: ‘Call on your Lord that 
(Q 40:49). 

In another tableau, a dialogue begins between the sinners and the angels 


he may remit a day of punishment for us 


of hell, who give them a drink—a drink that, unsurprisingly, brings them no 
refreshment. Then they ask Malik for food; he orders his angels to bring them 
to the zaqqum tree, the fruits of which are utterly indigestible. Then another 
relevant Quranic verse is quoted, Q 35:37: “Our Lord, bring us out and we will 
do the righteous deed, differently from what we used to do!” After one hundred 
years he3 answers them: “Did we not prolong your life sufficiently for him to 
remember who is apt to remember? The warner came to you, so taste now. 
The wrongdoers shall have no supporter”. When they try it again with Q 43:77, 
it takes another hundred years before the answer comes, not from Malik, who 
does not bother, but from a herald: “You are surely staying on’. 

In a third scene?* the sinners complain about the heat in hell and ask for 
cooling; Malik then sends them out into the cold (zamharir, see below, under 
[9]). The mise-en-scéne and the wording are freer here, and there are no quo- 
tations from Quranic verses. Therefore, and also because the subject of the 
coldness of hell seems to be quite unique, it will be discussed separately below. 


52 Ibid, nos. 542-8. 
53 The text leaves who “he” is unclear. 
54 Ibid, nos. 562-78. 
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2.7 Short Formulaic Texts: Sinners, Punishment, and Herald 
Thirty-three short formulaic texts?? begin with “Then other people were 
brought in...” (thumma yu’ta bi-qawm), after which their punishment is 
described, like those mentioned above, under (5). But this time it is a herald 
who cries out what type of sinners they are, without reference to the Quran. 
One example: “Then other people from this community are brought, each of 
whom is administered one thousand lashes, and then one thousand more on 
their thighs. A herald cries out over them: ‘These are the ones who had bad 
relations with their neighbors’ "56 

The formulaic texts are rooted in a long tradition of Apocalyptic and 
Ascension literature. In Christian and pre-Islamic Iranian literatures and in the 
biography of Muhammad they all follow a basic pattern: a traveler recounts his 
journey through heaven and hell, where he was guided by an angel or some 
other supernatural being; in hell he sees groups of people being tortured in a 
precisely described way and asks who they are. The guide then explains what 
sin they had committed. Here is an example from the Christian Apocalypse of 
Paul (written ca. 200-300 CE): 


And I saw not far away another old man led on by evil angels, running 
with speed, and they pushed him into the fire up to his knees, and they 
struck him with stones and wounded his face like a storm, and did not 
allow him to say, “Have pity on me!” And I asked the angel, and he said to 
me: “He whom you see was a bishop and did not perform his episcopate 
well, who indeed accepted the great name but did not enter into the wit- 
ness of him who gave him the name all his life, seeing that he did not give 
just judgment, and did not pity widows and orphans, but now he receives 
retribution according to his iniquity and works”.57 


In the late Sassanian Pahlavi text Arda Wiraz Namag, formerly known as 
Arda Viraf (written sixth century CE), dozens of such episodes occur. One 
example is: 


And I saw the soul of a man, both of whose eyes were gouged out, his 
tongue was cut out, and he was hung in hell from one foot, and his body 
was always being raked with a two-headed brass comb, and an iron nail 


55 Ibid., nos. 486-8, 516-28, 530-7, 549-60. 

56 Ibid., no. 521. The two other texts in which a herald appears are nos. 491 and 526. The latter 
text begins as one of these short formulaic texts, but ends with a Quranic verse. 

57 Apocalypse of Paul 35, p. 634. Similar texts are found in the Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 4:9— 
12, 22-4; 51-3. 
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was driven into his head. And I asked: “Who is this man and what sin did 
he commit?” Srōš, the pious, and the god Adur said: “This is the soul of 
that wicked judge whose [ duty] in the world was to judge the wicked, and 
received bribes and gave devious judgments"58 


Ibn Ishaq's story (ca. 130/750) of Muhammad's Ascension, under Jibril's guid- 
ance, has four fragments in this genre, one of which is: 


Then I saw men with lips like camels; in their hands were pieces of fire 
like stones which they used to thrust into their mouths and they would 
come out of their posteriors. I asked: “Who are these, Jibril?” He answered: 
“These are those who sinfully devoured the wealth of orphans" 5? 


In Apocalyptic and Ascension literature there is a traveler and a heavenly guide 
who can be asked questions and who answers them. This dialogue is lacking 
in Azama, because it belongs to another genre: it is essentially a cosmology. 
There is no journey here, no traveler and no guide; the herald speaks on his 
own to no specific audience. In Azama it is significant that the present tense 
is used, referring to a future time: the author sees before him how it will be in 
hell in the hereafter.69 


2.8 The Frame Story: Interaction between ‘Abdallah and Uthman 

The Kitab al-‘Azama claims it was read aloud to the caliph ‘Uthman by ‘Abdallah 
ibn Salam, a converted Jew and a Companion of the Prophet, who had found 
Daniel’s book. Throughout the book, short intermezzos remind the reader of 
the setting. Sometimes ‘Uthman asks a question and ‘Abdallah answers and 
explains. Often the caliph weeps, or both men weep, in awe of all the sublime 
and frightening descriptions they find in the book. 

The section on hell has two dialogue situations: in nos. 411-6 both men are 
awed by the vastness of hell. ‘Abdallah demonstrates a theological knowledge 
of the existence of hell: “Had God so wished, he would not have created it [i.e., 
hell], but He has foreknowledge and His decree (amr) is obeyed". In other 
words, God does what He wants and could have overruled His own decree, had 


58 Arda Wiraz Namag 214. 

59 Ibn Ishaq, Sira 269 (tr.185). 

60 Inthe Jewish legend about the ascension of Moses (Ginzberg, Legends ii, 312), the ques- 
tion is omitted, whereas the guiding angel comments the sights on his own initiative: 
“Then Nasargiel said to Moses: ‘Come and see’ ...” etc. It is possible, however, that Ginzberg 
himself simplified the narrative structure. In Legends v, 416-8 he suggests that the Jewish 
legend was influenced by the Arabic one. 
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He so wished—but would He really want to? ‘Uthman then weeps, apparently 
out of fear of the Judgment, the outcome of which is unknown, according to 
Q 46:9. ‘Abdallah comforts him by quoting Q 48:1-2, “We have indeed given 
you a manifest victory, that Allah may forgive you your former and your latter 
sins [...]”, and continues his lecture. In no. 537 both men weep together after 
a gruesome description. “Uthmán wants to know where in hell the kings are. 
‘Abdallah tactfully answers that Jahannam, the upper layer of hell, is the abode 
of those who profess God's unity. In spite of all the terrors just described, the 
upper layer is the mildest part of hell, so that the caliph can imagine what 
would await him in the other layers. 

Why does ‘Uthman ask about the kings? As an Umayyad he was a king 
(malik) himself; it is not insignificant that this episode is followed by the elab- 
orate torture of a “man from the ruling classes” (rajul min ahl al-mulk).*! In 
nos. 572 and 578-9, the final part of the framing story, ‘Abdallah is simply 
shown as continuing his lecture and then bringing the part on hell to an end. 


2.9 The Heat and the Cold® 

In a coherent passage® that seems to be unconnected with the rest of the sec- 
tion on hell, the sinners ask Malik, the guardian of hell, for mitigation, but in 
vain. The gates cannot be opened, and instead of a cool drink there is only 
hamim (boiling water). But their yearning for coldness is fulfilled after one 
hundred years, when they are taken to zamharir (the intense cold). This is by 
no means a better place, as it is a hell of blizzards and icebergs. After another 
one hundred years, they return to the fire, which is even hotter than before, 
and the torment continues. 

The narrative plays with Q 43:77 (dialogue with Malik) and Q 40:49 (prayer 
for mitigation once more), while the word zamharir is taken from Q 76:13. The 
word is purely Arabic, a verbal noun whose stem is izmaharra, the meaning 
of which is not absolutely clear, and which is found only once in the Quran. 
Q 76:3 describes the believers in paradise, who are relaxing in a moderate 


T 


climate and experience “neither sun nor zamharir’. Hence, the latter word is 
mostly explained as “intense cold”. It does not refer to hell there, but to weather 
extremes on earth. I found only one hadith in which there is a connection 


between hell and intense cold: 


61 Azama, nos. 538-48. 
62 Ibid. nos. 562-79; Azama 126-7 (ed. Abu Deeb). 
63 Azama, nos. 563-79. 
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The Prophet said: “Hell complained to its Lord, saying: ‘O Lord, parts of 
mine have consumed others’. Then it was allowed to do two exhalations, 
one in winter and one in summer. That is the extreme heat you experi- 
ence in summer and the intense cold (zamharir) you experience in 
winter" 64 


The Quranic commentaries of Mugqatil, al-Tabari, Ibn Kathir, and al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272) offer hardly more than lexical explanations of zamharir. Al-Tabari 
and al-Qurtubi also quote the above hadith, while al-Qurtubi, moreover, points 
to a verse by the poet al-A'shá (fl. ca. 570-625) that is strongly reminiscent of 
the wording of the Quran.® Tottoli found additional relevant hadith and frag- 
ments of tafsir, but also remarks that the idea of a cold (place of) punishment 
never played a significant part in the Islamic tradition on hell.96 

Both hadith and Quranic exegesis are very limited on the subject and cannot 
have been the sources of the lively account in Azama. Hence the author must 
have had access to other modes of thought. I have found a Jewish, a Christian, 
and a Persian parallel, but establishing their sources or interdependence is 
beyond my grasp. In the Jewish legend of Moses' tour of hell there is a definite 
contrast between hot and cold: "Moses yielded, and he saw how the sinners 
were burnt, one half of their bodies being immersed in fire and the other half 
in snow, while worms bred in their own flesh crawled over them [...]"57 In hell 
as described in the Apocalypse of Paul there is at least one cold place: "And 
again I observed there men and women with hands cut and their feet placed in 
a place of ice and snow, and worms devoured them". 68 

The cold of hell is also not lacking in Arda Wiraz Namag. Here, too, the 
contrast between heat and cold is put to use as a means of torturing: "ThenI 
saw the souls of the wicked who were ever suffering punishments of different 
kinds, such as snow, sleet, severe cold, and the heat of a quick-burning fire, and 


64 Translated here from Muslim, Masajid 185; identical or similar: Buhari, Mawaqit 9, Bad 
al-khalg 10; Muslim, Masajid 185; Ibn Maja, Zuhd 38; Darimi, Rigaq ug. Hadiths are quoted 
according to Wensinck, Concordance. 

65  Muna“amatun taflatun kal-mahati lam tara shamsan wa-là zamharira, “accustomed to 
comfort, delicate like a wild cow; she experienced neither sun [glow] nor zamAarir". 

66  Tottoli, Zamharir, esp. 147-8. Unlike Tottoli (p. 142 and 148 n. 2), I cannot take the exegesis 
zamharir = “moon” seriously, in spite of its perpetuated transmission through the centu- 
ries. Its origin must have been the aporia of someone who just guessed the meaning of the 
word. 

67 Ginzberg, Legends ii, 313; further references v, 418. 

68 Apocalypse of Paul 39, p. 635. 
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stench, and stone and ashes, hail and rain, and many other evils [...]59? and 
“[I saw] the souls of those who had fallen downwards in hell and smoke and 
heat were blown on them from below, and cold wind from above”.?0 There is, 
furthermore, an area of hell that is exclusively cold: “And I saw the soul of a 
man who was carrying a mountain on his back and he had that mountain on 
his back in the snow and in the cold"?! 

Thus, the notion of cold in hell was sufficiently present in the ancient world 
to be a source of inspiration. However, in none of the aforementioned sources 
are the cold and the contrast between hot and cold so elaborated as in Azama. 
This piece, in which Malik is introduced as if he had never been mentioned 
before, seems to have been a separate text which was inserted by the compiler 
of Azama, and which he attempted to integrate into the book as a whole. One 
description he puts explicitly into the mouth of ‘Abdallah ibn Salam, while 
towards the end ‘Abdallah is made to conclude the passage and at the same 
time the whole part on hell.” 


3 Conclusion 


In the hell section of Azama there are so many doublets and overlaps that the 
author or compiler must have drawn on a number of sources. To establish what 
these sources were is a task for future research. Such a task will not be easy, 
and may prove impossible. It is obvious that parts of the subject matter occur 
in hadith and Quranic commentaries, but there we find only small fragments, 
whereas Azama is a sizeable book. It is hardly conceivable that traditionists 
encountered only fragments in their sources; there must have already been 
longer texts at an early stage, for the plausible chronological order is from a 
longer story to shorter pieces, just as it is in the biographies of the Prophet and 
other works of the qussas (storytellers). The Bulugiya fragments mentioned at 
the beginning of this article may well be later than 'Azama, but draw from a 
text that is apparently older, as one can tell by the numbers and the measures 
of things, which are still restrained. The part on the hot and cold in hell may 
well be original. 


69 Arda Wiraz Namag 209. 

70 Ibid, 217. See also ibid., 202, 210. 
71 Ibid. 206. 

72 Azama, no. 572. 

73 Ibid., nos. 578-9. 
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There is an attempt at structure in Azama. Sometimes the form of a 
layered cake is used.”* Elsewhere, all, or at least most, similar fragments are 
placed together, as, for example, with the “herald”-fragments. The aim of the 
repeated dialogues between ‘Abdallah ibn Salam and ‘Uthman ibn “Affán is to 
keep the whole hell section together and integrate it into the book as a whole. 
Whether the sources will be located or not, Azama possesses unique features 
in its elaborations on them, notably the pages on the heat and cold in hell. In 
spite of its structural and linguistic shortcomings, it gives, by its very size and 
fantasy, an all-round and impressive description of hell. 

How effective was that description for the original audience or readership? 
It is easy enough for a modern person to dispose of this text as vulgar and 
sloppy, and to find the exceedingly large numbers it uses ridiculous. However, 
it probably did succeed in frightening a great deal of the intended readers, or at 
least made them shiver. It may even have encouraged them, indirectly, to live in 
such a way as to not end up in hell. At the same time, it may also have provided 
pleasure, at least to the author, who obviously had a sadistic streak. When one 
tries to visualize hell from this text, the result is similar to present-day sadis- 
tic fantasies, horror films and underground comic strips: monsters with iron 
hooks in their claws, severed limbs spouting blood and pus, stripped-off skins, 
snakes and scorpions wriggling over naked bodies. Today, quite a number of 
people derive a mixture of fright and lust from such pictures or descriptions; 
would that have been so different in past centuries? 
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PART 3 


Theological and Mystical Aspects 


CHAPTER 8 


Is Hell Truly Everlasting? 


An Introduction to Medieval Islamic Universalism 


Mohammad Hassan Khalil 


Is the Quranic hell everlasting? For many theologians and scholars of religion, 
this is a non-issue: the everlastingness of the Fire (al-nar) is taken for granted 
in numerous works on Islam. In Muslim theological works, it is often made 
clear that while sinners who passed away with at least an iota of faith (iman) in 
their hearts may one day be saved (though this claim was famously contested 
by, among others, various Mu tazilites), those who rejected faith and refused to 
mend their ways before death will never be relieved of the torments of hell. 
Many theologians present the doctrine of everlasting damnation, or damna- 
tionism, as one that was agreed upon by “consensus” (ijma^).? By dismissing or, 
more commonly, not mentioning alternative views, various modern western 
works on Islam leave the reader with a similar impression.3 

Yet upon closer examination, we find that we cannot label as damnation- 
ists some of the most prominent theologians in the history of Islam. These 
include giants such as Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), Taqi al-Din Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), and, in modern 
times, Muhammad Rashid Rida (d. 1935) and Yusuf al-Qaradawi. With the 


1 See, for example, Watt (tr.), Islamic creeds 36 (a version of the Hanbalite creed), 52-4 
(Abi Jafar al Taháwi [d. 321/933]), 60 (the anonymous Wasiyya ascribed to Abū Hanifa 
[d. 150/767]), 82 (Najm al-Din al-Nasafi [d. 537/1142]), 88 (‘Adud al-Din al-Iji [d. 756/1355]); 
Ibn Babüya Shaykh Sadüq (d. 381/991), Risalat al-itigad, tr. Fyzee, Shiite creed 80-2; ‘Abd 
al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), Usul 238, 242-4. 

2 See, for example, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), Maratib 167-73; Ibn Atiyya al-Andalusi (d. 541/1146), 
Muharrar ii, 346; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), Muhassal 237; Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 
631/1233), Akbar iv, 360; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1273), Tadhkira ii, 211; Taqi 
al-Din al-Subki (d. 756/1355), Shif@’ 163; Sad al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 791/1389), Sharh 106, 114-5; 
Mar‘ ibn Yusuf al-Karmi (d. 1033/1624), Tawqif 76; Hasan Siddiq Khan (d. 1890), Yagzat 15-7, 
125. 

3 See, for example, Calder, Limits 224; Esposito, Islam 33-4; Esposito, What everyone needs to 
know 29; O'Shaughnessy, Muhammad's thoughts 68; Rahman, Major themes 120; Rustomji, 
Garden 2, 40, 80, 82; Sells, Approaching 106, 199; Stóckle, Doctrine 49; Watt, What is Islam? 48; 
Winter, Last trump card 137. 
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exception of Ibn al-‘Arabi, these scholars were open to the possibility that all 
of humanity might one day be delivered from hell and granted admission into 
the everlasting Garden (al-janna)—a position henceforth referred to as uni- 
versalism. As for Ibn al-‘Arabi, although he affirmed the everlastingness of the 
Fire, he maintained that the damned will be relieved of all physical torments 
and will in fact experience some form of contentment in hell—a position I call 
quasi-universalism.* Perhaps more obscure is the view that the damned will 
ultimately perish rather than experience perpetual torment—an annihilation- 
ist outlook ascribed to Jahm ibn Safwan (d. 128/746), who reportedly went so 
far as to claim that even heaven and its inhabitants will similarly eventually 
cease to exist.5 

In what follows, I shall present the scriptural arguments for universalism 
put forth by Ibn Taymiyya and his student Ibn al-Qayyim—traditionalist 
scholars who produced the most developed medieval articulation of Islamic 
universalism. I shall also discuss the critical damnationist responses by their 
contemporary Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d. 756/1355). I hope to show that, contrary 
to popular belief, the duration (not to mention purpose) of damnation in the 
case of unbelievers has long been a contested topic in Islamic thought.$ 


1 Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn al-Qayyim, and the Case for Universalism 


Toward the end of his life, and for reasons that are ultimately difficult to dis- 
cern, Ibn Taymiyya gravitated toward a universalist paradigm. Not long before 
he passed away as a prisoner in the Citadel of Damascus, he composed what is 
widely regarded as his final work: a treatise commonly called Fan@ al-nar (The 
Annihilation of the Fire). It is here that we encounter what is to the best of our 
knowledge the first fully-developed case for Islamic universalism.? 


4 Seelbnal-Arabi, Futuhat iii, 25, 466; Khalil, Islam, 62—7. 
See Shahrastani, Milal, 87-8. 

6 For a more thorough examination of the topic at hand, see Khalil, Islam, particularly the 
introduction and chap. 3; and Hoover, Islamic universalism. 

7 Two extant manuscripts of the Fang are located in Cairo's Dar al-Kutub and Beirut's al- 
Maktab al-Islàmi, though the Beirut text is incomplete. The Fana' was published in its 
entirety for the first time in 1995 in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia under the somewhat misleading 
title al-Radd ‘ala man qala bi-fan@ al-janna wa-l-nar (“The Rejoinder to Those Who Maintain 
the Annihiliation of the Garden and the Fire"). 

8 For a response to the modern claim that Ibn Taymiyya either abandoned or never advo- 
cated universalism, see Khalil, Islam 86—9. For a response to a similar claim regarding Ibn 
al-Qayyim, see Khalil, Islam 99-101. 
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In the Fang’, Ibn Taymiyya attempts to present the Garden and the Fire as 
being fundamentally dissimilar—a common theme in universalist discourse. 
Heaven, according to Ibn Taymiyya, is undeniably everlasting: its “food is per- 
petual” (akluha da@im) (13:35); its provisions “will never end” (ma lahu min 
nafad) (38:54) and will “neither be limited nor forbidden" (la maqtü'a wa-la 
mamnia) (56:33); the Garden will be “an unceasing gift” (ata'ghayr majdhudh) 
(11108). According to the “leaders” of Islam, the everlastingness of heaven is a 
fundamental tenet, the denial of which renders one a heretic.? 

Hell is another matter. To illustrate this, Ibn Taymiyya cites Q 6:128 and 
11106-108, both of which state that the damned will remain in the Fire “unless 
[God/your Lord] wills otherwise”:!° 


On the day [God] gathers everyone together [saying], "Company of jinn! 
You have seduced a great many humans,” their adherents among human- 
kind will say, "Lord, we have profited from one another, but now we have 
reached the appointed time You decreed for us.” He will say, "Your home 
is the Fire, and there you shall remain (khalidina fiha)”—unless God wills 
otherwise (illa mà sha Allah): your Lord is wise, aware. 

(6:128) 


The wretched ones will remain in the Fire, sighing and groaning, there to 
remain (khdlidina fiha) for as long as the heavens and earth endure, 
unless your Lord wills otherwise (illa ma sha'a rabbuka): your Lord carries 
out whatever He wills. As for those who have been blessed, they will be in 
paradise, there to remain as long as the heavens and earth endure, unless 
your Lord wills otherwise (illa ma shà'a rabbuka)—an unceasing gift 
(ata? ghayr majdhüdh). 
(1:106-108) 


It is reported that some of the Companions of the Prophet—including Jabir 
ibn ‘Abd Allah (d. 78/697) and Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri (d. 74/693)—taught that the 
exception in Q 6:128 (“unless God wills otherwise”) qualifies all divine threats. 
These include threats such as the following: “such people will have nothing 
in the hereafter but the Fire" (Q 1:16); “they shall not leave the Fire” (Q 2:167); 
“whenever, in their anguish, they try to escape, they will be pushed back in and 
told, ‘Taste the suffering of the Fire' " (Q 22:22). 

We find no similar statement attributed to the Companions concerning the 
divine promises of heavenly reward—this, even though the promise in Q 11:108 


9 Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 42-4. 
10  Mytranslation of the Quran loosely follows that of Abdel Haleem, Qur'an. 
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is similarly qualified (“unless your Lord wills otherwise”). But notice what fol- 
lows both exceptions in Q 1106-108: whereas paradise is an “unceasing gift,” 
God “does as He pleases” with regard to hell. Ibn Taymiyya takes this entire 
passage to mean that God is not bound to punish or reward anyone; however, 
whereas hell’s fate is left ambiguous, God explicitly informs us of His plan to 
provide everlasting reward to those who are righteous." 

A third passage that Ibn Taymiyya invokes is Q 78:23: “[The transgressors] will 
remain in [hell] for ages (ahqaban).’ The “transgressors” (al-taghin) condemned 
here and explicitly mentioned in the previous verse are unbelievers who “did not 
fear a reckoning, and they rejected Our messages as lies" (Q 78:27-28). As Ibn 
Taymiyya explains, the term “ages” (ahqab) connotes finitude. Thus, he argues, 
it necessarily limits the duration of chastisement for the unbelievers. Although 
the term ahqab appears nowhere else in the Quran, the singular form of this 
term, huqub, appears in Q 18:60: “Moses said to his servant, ‘I will not rest until 
I reach the place where the two seas meet, even if it takes me years [or an age 
(huquban)|"” One gets the impression from this verse that each “age” is long but 
ultimately finite. Ibn Taymiyya cites reports ascribed to the salaf that indicate 
that each “age” lasts either forty, seventy, eighty, or seventy thousand years (with 
each day being equivalent to one thousand years), or a period of time known 
only to God.'? A long duration of chastisement would explain why we find in 
the Quran a refutation of the claim made by some Jews that they may only be 
punished in hell for a “a few days” (2:80-81). Be that as it may, Ibn Taymiyya’s 
argument here is compelling: if the damned were to remain in hell forever, why 
would God use the term “ages” in the first place? 

Ibn Taymiyya points to statements attributed to the Prophet's Companions 
that simultaneously corroborate his universalist assertions and invalidate any 
consensus claims concerning the everlastingness of the Fire. According to one 
report cited by “Abd ibn Hamid al-Kissi (d. 249/863) in a no longer extant work 
of Quranic commentary, the second caliph and Companion of the Prophet 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 23/644) proclaimed that the people of the Fire (ahl 
al-nar) will eventually leave the Fire after a long period of chastisement.!? 
Furthermore, the Companion Ibn Mas'üd (d. 32/652) reportedly foretold “a 
time” in which “no one” will remain in hell—a time that will arrive after the 


11 Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 57-61, 66-8. On the qualification of divine threats, see Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Hadi 620-3; Ibn al-Qayyim, SAifa’, ii, 229-30; Khalil, Islam 98, 194 n. 165. 

12 Ibid., 60-6. 

13 Ibid., 53. Ibn al-Qayyim suggests that Ibn Taymiyya was introduced to this statement 
ascribed to “Umar shortly before the composition of the Fana. See Ibn al-Qayyim, Shifa’ 
ii, 231, 245. 
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passing of “ages” (ahqaban). A similar proclamation was attributed to the 
Companion Abt Hurayra (d. 58/678).!4 

To be sure, Ibn Taymiyya would have dismissed the common claim that 
because the Quran employs the terms khalidina and abadan when describ- 
ing the fate of the inhabitants of hell, damnation must be everlasting. Thus, 
khalidina ftha abadan (Q 72:23) need not mean “they will remain in [hell] 
forever, just that they will be confined to hell, unable to escape it, as long 
as it exists. As Ibn al-Qayyim elaborates elsewhere, these terms can connote 
extended yet ultimately finite periods of time. Consider the Quranic statement 
concerning the evildoers among the Jews: “they will never long for [death]” 
(lan yatamannawhu abadan) (Q 2:95). Here the term abadan (translated as 
“never”) expresses the perpetuity of their aversion to death; however, this 
could only constitute a temporal reality. In the life to come, the people of hell 
will cry, If only God would “put an end to us!” (Q 43:77). Thus, abadan connotes 
perpetuity, but only within a particular context, for instance, this life or life in 
hell. Lest one deduce from this that heaven may not be everlasting—for its 
duration is also referred to by the term abadan (e.g. 98:8)—, Ibn al-Qayyim 
maintains that heaven’s endlessness is made evident by the aforementioned 
passages that describe heaven’s bounty as never-ending (Q 38:54) and “unceas- 
ing” (Q 11:108).15 To reiterate, the terms used in these passages are never used 
in reference to hell. And as Ibn al-Qayyim observes, the Quran appears to limit 
the duration of chastisement when it mentions “the punishment of a dreadful 
day” (yawm 'azim) (6:15) and “a painful day” (yawm alim) (11:26); never does it 
refer to the joy of parardise as the joy of a “day.” 

Once again, for universalists, heaven and hell are profoundly dissimilar. 
The Garden, Ibn Taymiyya writes, is derived from God's everlasting essence— 
an essence of mercy (rahma). This mercy is stressed throughout the Quran.!” 
Furthermore, Ibn al-Qayyim avers that God in the Quran never calls Himself 
by a name that connotes wrath. God is “severe in punishment” (shadid al-‘iqab) 
(Q 5:98) and “swift in punishment” (sart al-“igab) (Q 7167) but He is not the 
Punisher (al-mu‘aqib). “He forgives whomever He will and punishes whom- 
ever He will” (Q 3:129), but while He calls Himself the Forgiving (al-ghafur), He 


14 Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 60-2. 

15 Ibn al-Qayyim, Mukhtasar, ii, 675; Ibn al-Qayyim, SAifa’, ii, 228, 239. 

16  Ibnal-Qayyim, Hadi 597. 

17 Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 81-3. Indeed, all but one sura either begin with or are preceded by 
the phrase, “In the name of God, the Lord of Mercy (al-rahman), the Giver of Mercy 
(al-rahim).” 
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never calls himself the Torturer (al-mutadhdhib).' Along these lines, notice 
the wording in Q 15:49-50: "[ Prophet], tell My servants that I am the Forgiving, 
the Merciful, but My torment is the truly painful one"? Assuming, then, that 
wrath is merely an aspect of God's actions (rather than His essence), its dura- 
tion must be finite: only that which is connected to God's essence persists. 

What, then, is the purpose of temporal wrath and chastisement? According 
to Ibn Taymiyya, all chastisement rectifies and purifies wrongdoers.?? Ibn al- 
Qayyim uses the metaphor of a physician who causes his patient pain through 
a life-saving medical procedure. In this light, chastisement is the rugged, ago- 
nizing path to ultimate mercy and contentment.?! For those who maintain that 
God's mercy will be forever restricted to certain people, Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
al-Qayyim remind their respective audiences that divine mercy “encompasses 
all things” (Q 7156); and as we read in the hadith corpus, it “outstrips” and 
“overcomes” His wrath.?? Indeed, God has “taken it upon Himself to be merci- 
ful" (Q 6:12). And He is “the most merciful of the merciful” (arham al-rahimin) 
(Q 7:151).28 It is true that He is also just. But this is precisely why He only pun- 
ishes people in accordance with their finite sins.2* 

In the end, following the Judgment Day slaughtering of death itself (in the 
form of a spotted ram, according to a popular hadith),?° and after the people 
of the Fire complete their chastisement and purification, they will be saved. 
Following the annihilation of the Fire, the once-damned will proceed to the 
only remaining destination, “the abode of felicity.” There they will enjoy “ever- 
lasting pleasure."26 


18 Ibn al-Qayyim, Hadi 609-10. On this point, see Khalil, Islam 98, 195 n. 166. 

19  Cf.Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 81-3. 

20 Ibid, 81-3. 

21 Ibn al-Qayyim, Hadi 599-603, 6n. 

22 The hadiths about God's mercy “outstripping” and “overcoming” His wrath appear in, 
among other places, Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-tawhid 15. Hadiths are quoted according to 
Wensinck’s Concordance. 

23 Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 81-3; Ibn al-Qayyim, Hadi 598-9, 606-7; Ibn al-Qayyim, Shifa’, ii, 
240-3. 

24  Ibnal-Qayyim, Hadi 599-600, 603. 

25 Versions of the spotted ram hadith appear in, among other places, Bukhari, Sahih, k. tafsir 
surat 19 1; Tirmidhi, Jami; k. al-janna 20. 

26 Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 87. 
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2 Al-Subki’s Refutation 


Approximately two decades after the death of Ibn Taymiyya, the Ash‘arite 
Taqi al-Din al-Subki, a fierce critic of both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn al-Qayyim, 
produced a well-known damnationist refutation—and a model for later refu- 
tations?” —called al-Ftibar bi-baq@ al-janna wa-l-nar (Considering the perma- 
nence of the Garden and the Fire). In it, al-Subki presents universalism as a 
heretical and irrational innovation. The everlastingness of the Fire, he notes, 
was agreed upon by the consensus of Muslim scholars according to the fifth/ 
eleventh century Andalusian scholar Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). Therefore, the 
reports of the Prophet's Companions that appear to support a universalist 
paradigm are either unreliable or necessitate reinterpretation. Furthermore, 
the Quran contains dozens of ostensibly unqualified passages that depict the 
damned as being unable to escape their chastisement.”® It is with this in mind 
that one should assess the passages invoked by Ibn Taymiyya when arguing for 
universalism. 

Al-Subki attempts to demonstrate the fundamental flaws of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
exegesis. According to numerous exegetes, the exceptions in Q 6128 and 11:106- 
108 (“unless [God/your Lord] wills otherwise”) do not suggest that damned 
unbelievers may be saved: these exceptions may simply refer to the period 
of time preceding damnation, in which case they should be retranslated as, 
“except whatever [period of time God/your Lord] wills.” Alternatively, even if 
the exceptions signify the termination of chastisement in the Fire, they do not 
signify the termination of chastisement itself: hell consists of other forms of 
punishment, including the zamharir, the extremely cold abode of torture. And 
while it is true that the transgressors will remain in hell “for ages" (Q 78:23), 
we have no reason to think that these "ages" are finite (even if each individual 
"age" consists of a limited number of years); these could be ages followed by 
ages ad infinitum.?? 

Al-Subki also addresses Ibn Taymiyya's claim that God's names reflect His 
everlasting essence, and that He never calls Himself by a name that connotes 
wrath. To the mind of al-Subki, we should consider terms such as "severe in 
punishment" (shadid al-“igab) divine names. Furthermore, referencing the 
most widely known version of the list of ninety-nine *most beautiful names 
of God,” al-Subki observes that God's names include the Subduer (al-Qahhar) 
(Q 12:39) and the Compeller (al-Jabbar) (Q 59:23)—though here one might 


27 See Khalil, Islam, 88-9. 
28  Subki, Rasa@’il 196-8, 201. 
29 lbid. 201-4. 
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question whether these terms necessarily connote wrath; the Avenger 
(al-Muntaqim)—though the Quran (in 44:16) simply uses an indefinite (and 
plural) form of this term when referring to God on a “day” that lies ahead; 
and the Humiliator (al-Mudhill)—though the Quran (in 3:26) simply states 
that God humiliates. Al-Subki here could just as easily include the name the 
Harmer (al-Darr), though this too is derived from the Quran, specifically 6:17, 
which refers to God touching people with "harm" (durr). As should be clear by 
now, various names that appear in the most popular list of ninety-nine are not 
taken verbatim from the Quran. Be that as it may, al-Subki points to another 
possible problem in Ibn Taymiyya’s claim: if the divine names connote eternal 
realities, and if God calls Himself the Creator (al-Khaliq) (Q 59:24), this would 
mean that the universe must be infinitely old—a notoriously heretical doc- 
trine in ‘mainstream’ Islamic theology.30 

According to al-Subki, God is indeed overwhelmingly merciful, and this 
mercy is enjoyed by the righteous; however, on account of God's justice, dam- 
nation must be everlasting for the truly wicked. While it is true that His mercy 
“encompasses all things,” it is ordained only “for those who are conscious of 
God” (Q 7:156), not for Satan and Pharaoh. Those who choose evil and die in 
a state of evil cannot expect purification after death: “no soul will profit from 
faith if it had none before” (Q 6:158).31 


3 Closing Thoughts 


The three passages that Ibn Taymiyya invokes to argue for universalism are 
all traditionally classified as “Meccan” (meaning, revealed before the Prophet 
Muhammad's hijra [emigration] from Mecca to Medina [then called Yathrib]). 
There are in fact other Meccan passages that Ibn Taymiyya might have invoked 
to support his case for universalism but for whatever reason did not. Perhaps 
the most significant is Q 7:40, which states that “those who rejected” the mes- 
sage arrogantly “will not enter the Garden until the camel [or, according to 
an alternative translation, rope, Arab. al-jamal] passes through the eye of 
the needle.” The qualification “until the camel passes through the eye of the 


30 Ibid., 206-8. 

31 Ibid. According to Ibn al-Qayyim, the statement in Q 7:156, “[God’s] mercy encompasses 
all things,” is general in nature, while the latter segment of the verse, “I shall ordain"— 
literally, ^I shall write out” (aktub)—“My mercy for those who are conscious of God,” is 
in reference to a special form of mercy awaiting the righteous. See Ibn al-Qayyim, Shifa’ 
ii, 242. 
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needle" might in fact be taken to be a sign of hope. We encounter a comparable 
and widely known statement in the Gospels: “It is easier for a camel [or: rope] 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God” (Revised Standard Version, Mark 10:25). According to a popular interpre- 
tation of this passage, the rich will encounter additional hurdles on the road 
to glory, but they will not necessarily be barred from the kingdom of God. As 
we read in the clarification two verses later, “all things are possible with God” 
(Mark 10:27). 

As for the depictions of hell in suras classified as “Medinan” (meaning, 
revealed after the hijra), one passage that Ibn Taymiyya might have invoked 
but did not is Q 57:13, which states that a “wall with a gate will be erected” 
between the people of the Garden and the people of the Fire. One could argue 
that the mere existence of this “gate”—established after the initial entry into 
paradise—suggests that the barrier between heaven and hell will never be 
permanently impenetrable. 

As al-Subki shows us, however, the matter is not this simple. Indeed, univer- 
salists must account for the fact that their reading of scripture has not been 
obvious to most theologians and exegetes. If we assume that even some of the 
Prophet’s Companions were universalists, why is it that a few centuries later, 
damnationism was regarded by at least some to be the “consensus” view? But 
here one might imagine a universalist response: prevailing scriptural interpre- 
tations are potentially fallible and often shaped by historical impulses. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, and the Political 
Functions of Punishment in the Islamic Hell 


Samuela Pagani 


Who is the man here below who has never committed a sin, tell me? 
He who had never committed one, how could he have lived, tell me? 
If, because I do evil, you punish me with evil, 

what difference is there between you and me, tell me? 


‘UMAR KHAYYAM! 


The eternity of hell is among those issues on which Ibn Taymiyya (d. 723/1328) 
and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) opted for an original theory, one that 
is in contrast to established Sunni doctrine. From the perspective of the lat- 
ter, hell is eternal for infidels, while the faithful dwell there only temporarily. 
The two Hanbali theologians, instead, argued in favour of the eventual anni- 
hilation of hell. Numerous recent studies that have analysed this theory have 
also examined its relationship with that of Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), for whom 
the punishment, but not hell, is finite, thus prompting interesting cues for 
comparison.? 

The comparison is legitimate, given that the stance taken by the two Hanbali 
authors can, in part, be explained as a reaction to Ibn “ArabT's theory. Ibn al- 
Qayyim refers to it explicitly, clearly distancing himself while at the same time 
implicitly acknowledging his debt.? Here, I would like to return to the issue, 


1 Khayyam, Ruba'iyat, tr. Fitzgerald 70 n. 2. 

2 Al-Mana' underscores the points of concordance between the three authors, from the per- 
spective of a cautious rehabilitation of Ibn ‘Arabi in a Salafi modernist intellectual context. 
See Manai, ‘Aqida. Khalil considers Ibn ‘Arabi’s theories and those of the Hanbalis as alter- 
native visions of "universal mercy" See Khalil, Salvation 73. He concludes, however, that Ibn 
Taymiyya “moved beyond Ibn ‘Arabi’s quasi-universalism.” See ibid., 86. At least in as much 
as concerns Ibn al-Qayyim, Ajhar arrives at a similar conclusion: yumkinu al-qawl inna Ibn 
al-Qayyim qad faqa Ibn ‘Arabi ft hadhihi al-mas'ala wa-dhahaba ab'ad minhu. See Ajhar, Swal 
263. See also Hoover, Theodicy 46-8; idem, God's wise purposes 126. 

3 Ibn al-Qayyim quotes a long passage from Ibn ‘Arabi (Fusüs i, 93-4) where the latter argues 
in favor of the possibility for God to renege on his threat of punishment (khulf al-watd). 
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focusing on an aspect of Ibn ‘Arabi’s eschatology which may prove useful in 
comparing the two theories further: the concept of punishment that lies at the 
root of Ibn ‘Arabi’s theory. What does infernal punishment actually involve? 
And which legal model of punishment does it match? 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s own speculations on the nature of eschatological castigation are 
part and parcel of his reflections about the notion of punishment, which are in 
turn a recurring motif in his legal thought. For the topic to be covered suitably, 
a thorough catalogue and correlation of the many relevant passages scattered 
throughout Ibn 'Arabrs entire works would be necessary. The task would be all 
the more difficult because Ibn ‘Arabi’s writing is more akin to hermeneutics 
than to philosophy or theology. His aim, in the field of eschatology as else- 
where, is to disclose the multiple aspects (wujuh, lit. *faces") of the Revelation 
rather than giving a systematic presentation of doctrine. Moreover, without 
having to subscribe to any schools, Ibn ‘Arabi is able to find a wajh sahih (an 
aspect that is real and true) in the disparate opinions voiced in Islamic sys- 
tematic theology (kalam), philosophy (falsafa) and Sufism, including those 
distrusted by the heresiographers. 

My own knowledge does not extend far enough for such an undertaking; 
I will, however, endeavour to determine major themes. The positions taken by 
Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn al-Qayyim, following the principle that things can be 
discerned through their opposites, will help identify these themes, that is to 
say those sensitive points in Ibn 'Arabr's outlook that may have triggered a cre- 
ative response in the two Hanbalis. Among these issues, the notion of punish- 
ment appears to me to be of particular relevance. 

Thus, prior to illustrating some of Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas on the topic (sec- 
tions 3 and 4), Ibn al-Qayyim's position will be covered, dwelling primarily 
on the jurisdictional-political element (section 2). We cannot proceed, how- 
ever, without first of all covering the essential features of the ongoing debate 
on the eternity of hell in the realm of Islam before the seventh/thirteenth cen- 
tury (section 1). I make no pretence of exhausting the topic, but doing so will 
allow me to clarify the approach taken in this paper. 


See Ibn al-Qayyim, Hadi 352. Ibn al-Qayyim supports the same theory. See ibid., 383-4. Ibn 
al-Qayyim remarks that one should not reject the theory of the annihilation of the Fire only 
because “innovators” have supported it (ibid., 364). In fact, both Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn Taymiyya 
limit binding consensus to the Salaf, making room for the adoption of opinions rejected as 
"innovations" by the majority of the Sunni schools. Finally, it should be remembered that Ibn 
Taymiyya, at least in his formative years, held a favorable view of Ibn ‘Arabi. See Ajhar, Su'al 
19-21; Khalil, Salvation 87; Maná, ‘Aqida 101. However, Ibn Taymiyya rejected Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
views of hell. See ibid., 96; Chodkiewicz, Procés 102. 
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Quranic exegesis (tafsir), the hadith and the kalam tradition offered a vast 
and varied arsenal of arguments in favour of the end of hell; Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn al-Qayyim take advantage of all of these arguments in dif- 
ferent degrees. The underlying idea is that, in God, mercy prevails over wrath 
and that it will triumph at the end of time. Going into specifics, these can be 
listed as follows: God will most certainly honour His promise of reward but is 
not obliged to fulfil His threats; when the Quran refers to the “eternity” of hell, 
the term can be taken to mean a “long period”; an eternal penance would not 
be rightful, as it would be inconsistent with the offence, which was committed 
in a limited time-span; penance has a purifying function and therefore has a 
finite duration; the intercession of the faithful and the Prophet, or God’s own 
direct intervention, can save sinners. There are also isolated traditions that 
announce the final emptying and annihilation of hell.* 

According to Sunni authors, these arguments apply only in the case of sin- 
ning believers, not in that of unbelievers, but nevertheless, they appear to offer 
an opening for universal salvation. All of these arguments are actually echoed 
by Christian supporters of universal salvation, a position rejected by Augustine 
in book 21 of City of God. Augustine's well-known rejection helps us hone in on 
the various nuances this concept can take on. The targets of his criticism are on 
the one hand Origen, whose position had been condemned by the church, and, 
on the other, “tender-hearted” Christians whom Augustine does not regard as 
heretics, but as misguided by a misplaced compassion for the damned (De Civ. 
Dei 21.17).5 These two tendencies have distinctive features. Origen’s doctrine of 
apocatastasis (restoration) fits into a framework of optimistic theodicy, sharp- 
ened by the dispute with dualists: evil is accidental and transitory and is, in 
the end, removed. The trials of hell have a purgative and therapeutic function 
whose duration is limited. Ultimately leading to the total destruction of evil, 
they help to restore the original harmony and unity of creation.® 

The “tender-hearted,” in turn, split into two distinct groups. The first are 
universalists who envisage the salvation of unbelievers through the interces- 
sion of the saints (De Civ. Dei 21.18).’ This act of mercy, rather than a necessary 


4 Foranin-depth analysis of exegeses of verses on the eternity of hell in early tafsir see Hamza, 
Hell 74-19. For further developments in exegesis, see Maná1, ‘Aqida; Khalil, Salvation. Cf. 
also Pagani, Vane speranze 184—93 (tr. 286-90). 

5 Bauckham, Fate 151. 

6 Daley, Hope 48-60. 

7 Bauckham, Fate 147, 155-6. 
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return to a primordial state, is the outcome of a salvation history in which 
the saints’ mediation plays an essential role. In this context, much is made of 
the conflict between justice and mercy, and castigation in hell is seen more 
as retributive punishment that can be revoked by virtue of the victim's for- 
giveness than as a necessary corrective penalty? The source of this view may 
have been the Apocalypse of Peter,? where the legal paradigm underlying the 
unlimited possibility of forgiveness may have been retaliation.!° In Muslim 
eschatology this chance of salvation is foreseen, but it is limited to believers. 
Al-Nasafi (d. 508/1114), for example, suggests that the Quranic verses on retali- 
ation allow believers to hope for salvation." Here, private justice, which helps 
to right wrongs, only applies to the believing “brothers,” and not to the unbe- 
lievers, whose irreparable wrongdoing is punished in eternity. This two-tiered 
justice brings to mind Plato’s afterlife where the punishment of “curable” sin- 
ners comes to an end when their victims have been contented and appears 
principally to regard private offences, while the exemplary punishment of the 
“incurable,” which is eternal, is inflicted mainly on tyrants, whose wrongdoing 
afflicts the polis.2 

The second category of “tender-hearted” refuted by Augustine are those 
who wish to extend the scope of salvation to people who profess Christian 
faith, but who have lived wicked lives (De Civ. Dei 2119—21).? This last tendency, 
which we can call confessional universal salvation, and which is echoed in the 
‘catholic’ tendency voiced by Jerome “at his most generous,” finds an exact 
match in the position that the traditionalists succeeded in enforcing at the 
end of a long struggle by basing themselves on the authority of the Sunna. 
Feras Hamza has given us a clear sketch of the polemic atmosphere of the early 
centuries of Islam in which the “People of the Sunna and the Community” 
(ahl al-sunna wa-l-jama'a) developed their doctrine of temporary hell while 


Ibid., 132-48. 
Ibid., 149-59. 

10 Fora critical appraisal of this interpretation, with further references, see Roig Lanzillotta, 
Punishment 141-52. 

11  Nasafi, Tabsira ii, 771-2. For further references on retaliatory punishment in Islamic 
eschatology, see Lange, Justice 147 n. 64. 

12 Plato, Gorgias 525b—d; see also idem, Phaedo 114a-b; idem, Republic 615a—e. 

13 Bauckham, Fate 147. 

14 Daley, Hope 104: “And as we believe that the devil and all apostates and impious sinners, 
who say in their heart, There is no God), will undergo eternal punishments, so we think 
that those who are sinners—even impious ones—and yet Christians will have their works 
tried and purged in fire, but will receive from the judge a moderate sentence, mingled 
with mercy” (Jerome, In Is 18.66.24). 
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simultaneously defining the boundaries of the faith group. This doctrine 
hinged upon bestowing the status of believers on Muslims guilty of grave sins, 
saving them from eternal hell-fire (in contrast with the Kharijis and Mu tazilis), 
although not sparing them all forms of punishment (a position attributed to 
the “corrupt” Murjiis).! 

Yet eternal hell-fire in the Sunni tradition is a poorly guarded realm, open to 
attack on many sides. Here are but four of them. Firstly, some theological argu- 
ments could lend themselves to universalist outcomes. This is especially the 
case for the khulf al-wa‘d (renege on the threat of punishment): if God is free 
to recant on His threats then why should He not forgive unbelievers, too?!6 The 
Ash‘aris are, in fact, forced into conceding this possibility, in theory at least.!” 
These snags caused Maturidi theologians to discard the argument.!? Secondly, 
Islam has kept many of those concepts that precede purgatory in Catholic 
theology,! but without confining the temporary castigation to a well-defined 
location. This lack of a clearly-defined purgatory results in a pervious frontier 
between paradise and hell, offering the damned a chance of escape, the oppo- 
site of what took place in the Latin Middle Ages, when the precise location of 
purgatory acts as the final bolt on the portal of hell, that is to say, the creation 
of eternal hell-fire.2° Alongside the uncertainties as to its whereabouts, there 
are those regarding the nature of the punishment, which the eschatological 
traditions illustrate as both purgative and retributive. Thirdly, the idea of inter- 
cession, despite its confessional limitations, may have provided an opening for 
the hope of universal salvation. The Prophet’s negotiations with God, which 
feature so prominently in the narratives of his Ascension (mi‘raj ), highlight 
the oppositeness of promise and threat and raise hopes in the delay or annul- 
ment of the sentence. 

Lastly, on a wider scale, eternal hell-fire turns out to be a stumbling block for 
Islam as universalist monotheism. The heated overtones with which the Quran 


15 See Hamza, Hell. On the last point, see Nasafi, Tabsira ii, 766 (wa za'amat al-murjia 
al-khabitha anna ahadan min al-muslimin là yu‘aqabu ‘ala shay’ min al-kaba'ir). On this 
passage, see Lange, Sins 163 n. 122. 

16 Vasalou, Moral 195; see also Vajda, Perpétuité 34-5. 

17 Cf. Nasafi, Tabsira ii, 784, 789; Nabulusi, Qawl 217a-218b. 

18 See Lange, Sins 22-9. The Ash‘ari position did, in fact, encourage theologians in the 
Ottoman era to accommodate ‘universalist’ opinions favored by the study and diffusion 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s work. Nabulusi, Qawl, vindicates the legitimacy of this trend, which had 
been criticized by Harawi, Qawl, 51-53. 

19 Cf. Le Goff, Nascita 37-107. 

20 Baschet, Justices 554. For a wider discussion, see Pagani, Vane speranze 199-200 
(tr. 299—300). 
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spells out the eternity of hell suggest that this concept has been the object 
of inter-religious debate from the beginning and may even have taken on an 
intra-religious dimension. The gaps in our knowledge of the history of nascent 
Islam prevent us from establishing whether the Quran’s tirades are directed 
at other religious groups or at “believers”; particularly as we have no way of 
knowing who the “believers” actually were at this point in religious history?! 
The Quran censures the Jews for believing that the punishment lasts for a lim- 
ited number of days; however “Jews” may actually mean “misguided judaizing 
believers.” The Quran’s polemic against intercession, in any case, fits in well 
with the rejection of the Jewish and Christian exclusivist claim that “no one 
will enter paradise unless he [or she] is a Jew or Christian” (Q 2:111).22 On the 
other side, the idea of fitra (original constitution) and the emphasis on God's 
mercy and the return of all things unto him do actually share some points with 
the philosophical concept of apocatastasis. 

Leaving the Quran aside, it is clear that the issue of eternal hell is a prob- 
lem shared by Islam and Christianity alike, two universalist monotheisms that 
went on to become the official creed of empires, in which ties with political 
power required religious legitimization of the use of force by the state. The 
imposition of the dogma of eternal hell (a development that did not arise in 
either Zoroastrianism or Judaism), in this light, takes on a significant political 
function. Hannah Arendt, reflecting on the profound political implications of 
Augustine's espousal of the doctrine of eternal hell, suggested that, through 
it, “an element of violence was permitted to insinuate itself into both the very 
structure of Western religious thought and the hierarchy of the Church.’23 
Arendt compared Augustine's use of the belief in hell to that of Plato, in so 
far as the Church Father, like the Greek philosopher before him, *understood 
to what an extent these doctrines could be used as threats in this world, quite 
apart from their speculative value about a future life”2* The Hanbal judge Ibn 
al-‘Aqil (d. 513/1119) is startlingly forthright on the point: whoever plays down 
the dread of hell, as do Murji’is who deny the punishment of believers and 
Sufis who claim to be able to quell the Fire, weaken the coercive power of law 
(siyasat al-shar*) and are therefore to be condemned as infidels and, if possible, 


21 Donner, Muhammad, without solving the issue, deserves acknowledgment for having 
rekindled the debate. 

22 Khalil, Salvation 8. 

23 Arendt, Authority 132-3. 

24 Ibid, 131; see also Eslin, L'Au-delà. In the Neoplatonic tradition, Plato's eschatological 
myths were overtly read as expressions of the judicial part of his political philosophy. See 
O'Meara, Platonopolis 107-1. 
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eliminated by the sword.?5 As a judge, Ibn al-‘Aqil compared his sentencing 
to death of an Isma'ili to God's sentencing sinners to hell.?6 Ghazali's crusade 
against esoteric and philosophical interpretations of eschatology was prompted 
by similar concerns for public order?" Both cases illustrate the particularly 
important role hell played in legitimizing the violence of the state during the 
Seljuq period.?? Ibn al-‘Aqil’s argument ties the success of the religion to coer- 
cion through fear. But this point was highly problematic for Muslim religious 
scholars, who shared in many respects the deep ambivalence of their Christian 
counterparts towards the political sphere.29 Moreover, it can be argued that 
the failure to recognize the humanity of one's opponent, which the recourse 
to violence entails,?? jeopardizes the very foundations of the universal mission 
of a religion that claims to be destined for all men created equally according to 
the fitra or in the likeness of God.?! 

As a consequence of these various factors, both in Islam and in Christianity, 
critiques of the eternity of hell follow on the heels of the dogma of eternal 
hell. Despite official condemnation, they badger and hound it from within, so 
hell is not solely vulnerable to attacks from without by dualists and zindiqs 
(free-thinkers),?? but also from religious key figures in the community, even 
though the orthodoxy of these figures may be contentious. In fact, it was pri- 
marily the mystics, both Muslim and Christian, who voiced criticism of hell 
from within. It is in the area of mysticism that cross-pollination between Islam 
and Christianity appears most clearly.33 

Isaac of Nineveh (d. ca. 80/700), who lived in Iraq in the first Islamic cen- 
tury, criticised the eternity of hell with arguments that combined the theo- 
logical-philosophical theory of apocatastasis and the eschatological hope of 
the “tender-hearted.” His case is particularly significant because it proves that 
this trend survived in eastern Christianity, despite official hostility, especially 


25 Ibnal-Jawzi, Talbis 82, 332, 335. 

26 Griffel, Apostasie 282. 

27 See Lange, Throne 144-5. 

28 See on the whole issue, Lange, Justice, esp. 47, 147, 239. 

29 See Crone, No compulsion 167-9. 

30 See Brague, Philosophies 198-216. 

31 The interpretation of the notion of fitra is the basic problem behind the controversy over 
the salvation of babies born to polytheists and the related debate on the legitimacy of 
their killing in jihad. See Gobillot, Conception 26-45, 83-4. 

32 See Crone, Abú Sa'id 101-3; Urvoy, Penseurs 114, 125. 

33 For further parallels between the arguments made by Muslim, Jewish and Christian theo- 
logians, see van Ess, Das begrenzte Paradies 111-112. 
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in monastic spheres and more specifically in Syriac monasticism.?* Isaac 
of Nineveh’s tract on hell was translated into Arabic by the monk Hanün b. 
Yuhanna Ibn al-Salt (d. after 286/900) at the end of the third/ninth century, 
and the spread of thinking similar to his own among Persian Christians in the 
following century is reported by ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025).35 Both Isaac's 
name and ideas were known to al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), who calls him Mar 
Ishaq (Saint Isaac) and sums up his stance on hell in terms that would have 
sounded familiar to the Muslim supporters of salvation for all: the universality 
of mercy, the incompatibility of divine benevolence with the eternity of casti- 
gation, the possibility of khulf al-wa'd.38 

Ibn al-Salt opens his translation with a very interesting remark: at his time 
the works of Isaac were kept and studied yet their diffusion was discouraged. 
The translator, nevertheless, appears to feel that making them more accessible 
was useful. It has been suggested that his aim was to make use of them in the 
debate with Islam.?7 This remark by Ibn al-Salt illustrates the delicate position 
that the criticism of eternal hell occupied when put forward by a saint within 
the context of a religion that officially condemned this attitude. Although 
questionable and marginal, this opinion would continue to be transmitted pri- 
vately and informally, and could be tolerated as long as it remained an intel- 
lectual hypothesis and an aspiration, without turning into a dogma, that is to 
say “heresy.” 


34 On Isaac of Nineveh's eschatology see Chialà, Ascesi 263-282. In 170/786—7, Origenism 
was condemned anew by Timothy 1 (d. 207/823), the Nestorian patriarch of Baghdad; 
the initiative was related to the doctrine's survival among the monks. See Berti, Grazia, 
223. There is evidence that these ideas were still circulating in the 7th/13th century. See 
Reinink, Origenism 241, 249. A further witness to the universalist tendencies in Syriac 
monasticism can be located in an early eight century dispute between a monk and a 
Muslim amir. To the latter's question: "Are the sons of Hagar going to enter the Kingdom 
or not?” the monk answers: “If there is a man who has good deeds, he will live in grace, in 
abodes far removed from torment. However, he will think of himself as a hired man and 
not as a son” See Griffith, Disputing 49-50. 

35 Cf. Reynolds, Medieval 223-5. Reynolds says that to imagine here an influence from 
Origen would be "farfetched and speculative," but he seems overcautious in view of the 
circumstantial evidence. 

36  Shahrastani, Milal ii, 28-9 (ch. on the Melkites). Another possible clue suggesting that 
Isaac was known to Muslims can be found in the catalogue of Christian sects compiled 
by the Mu'tazili theologian al-Nashi’ al-Akbar (d. 293/906), which mentions among these 
the “Isaacites” (Ishaqiyya), who can presumably be identified with the followers of Isaac 
of Nineveh. See Thomas, Christian doctrines, 53. 

37  Chialá, Ascesi 60-3, 334-5; Swanson, Ibn al-Salt 161. 
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Tolerance shown towards such doctrines obviously depended on whether or 
not there was a willingness to allow for mystical approaches to religion within 
the community. In Islam, as we know, the delicate balance between mystics 
and theologians was upset whenever the formers’ more dubious ‘secret doc- 
trines’ surfaced in the public domain through writings or preaching. 

Among the Muslim mystics of the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries, 
the case of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. between 295/905 and 300/910) deserves 
greater attention. Al-Tirmidhi, who was temporarily banished from his home- 
town, Tirmidh,38 for having “spoken of love, was particularly concerned 
with the notion of fitra and the question of the salvation of infants, and his 
description of the purifying function of hell-fire shares some features with the 
Christian doctrine of apocatastasis.?? The most open testimony to the criticism 
of hell in Sufism at this time are the ecstatic utterances (shatahat) attributed 
to al-Bistami (d. 261/874) and al-Shibli (d. 334/945): they voice the universal 
mercy characteristic of the friends of God, with overtones of a protest against 
the doctrine which restricts the intercession (shafa'a) of the Prophet to his 
own community.^? Insolence that, as we have seen, was harshly checked by 
Ibn al-Aqil. 

The spread of this defiant criticism of hell is one of the issues that brought 
Sufism and the political and religious orthodoxy into open conflict. In the case 
of the mystics, their criticism of eschatology was quite distinct from that of the 
philosophers ( falasifa) as it sprang from a religious impetus of charity and was 
accompanied by a claim to sainthood. Moreover, the allegorical interpretation 
of hell typical of the philosophical tradition does not necessarily question the 
usefulness of its political function for the masses. 

This background information demonstrates that Ibn ‘Arabi, illustrating 
comprehensively in writing his own "compassionate" interpretation of escha- 
tology, performed an act of great moment, perfectly in line with his very high 
conception of his own function as “seal of the saints" (khatam al-awliya). 
Indeed, the issue of the cessation of infernal castigation occupies a key role 
in Ibn "Arabi as it is the destination of his line of thinking on the encompass- 
ing universality of divine mercy ('umum and shumül al-rahma). For him, this 


38 Acity in which Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/746) had lived for a long time, leaving there a fol- 
lowing. See van Ess, Theologie ii, 494; cf. also ibid., ii, 507-8, for a suggestion that there 
were possible affinities between Jahmites and local Sufis. An awareness of Jahmite ideas 
may be detected in al-Tirmidhi's theology. See Radtke, Theosophie 163-4. 

39  Gobillot, Conception, 53-8, 105-7; eadem, Corps 246. 

40  IbnalJawz, Talbis 332, 335. See also Hatem, Amour 54, 64, 79. On the case of al-Hallaj 
(d. 309/922), see ibid., 85; Massignon Passion iii, 217; Addas, Victoire 76—7. 
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thread running through his work is not merely a theory deriving from his meta- 
physical vision but “glad tidings” (bushra) which he himself brings to human- 
kind.^! Ibn ‘Arabi shares this expectancy with the ecstatic mystics who came 
before him, yet differs from them because he does not challenge the Shari‘a 
and the Sunna, but claims to be their inspired interpreter. Universal salvation 
is neither against the Law nor in competition with Muhammad's intercession, 
rather, it is the deepest meaning of the universality of the Shari‘a and the telos 
of Muhammad's mission.*? This meaning and this telos are as yet unaccom- 
plished, and the saint, who is both commentator and intercessor, provides 
decisive aid in bringing them about. For this very reason the “seal of the saints” 
considers himself to be the “heir of Muhammad’ and not an ecstatic mystic or 
the maitre a penser of a particular school. 

The link between universal salvation and the doctrine of sainthood, as 
well as the implicit claims to authority, could not have escaped Ibn Taymiyya, 
who channelled much of his dialectic skill into dismantling Ibn 'Arabi's hagi- 
ology. It may even have provided the Hanbali scholar and his disciple Ibn 
al-Qayyim with a cue for radically rethinking eschatology, thus safeguarding 
the universalist tendency of Islam without following Ibn ‘Arabi in his more 
dangerous ideas. 


2 Ibn al-Qayyim’s Reform of Political Hell 


Ibn al-Qayyim resolutely disentangles the disorderly and contradictory mesh 
of the Sunni hell, putting forward a coherent and rational reform within the 
framework of a strict theodicy.*3 Castigation, in so far as it entails infliction of 
pain, constitutes an evil; however, within the cosmos created and governed by 
God, evil, in itself, cannot exist. It is therefore a relative evil justified by a wise 
purpose (hikma). It is not retributive, as retribution brings nothing of bene- 
fit to either the evildoer or God, who has no need for revenge. It has, hence, 
a purifying function and as such cannot but have a limited duration. This is 
because once the sinner is healed and reformed the castigation has fulfilled its 


41 Ibn Arabi, Futuhat ii, 206-7. 

42 Cf. Chodkiewicz, Océan 66; idem, Banner 51; Addas, Victoire 57-79. To my knowledge, the 
latter study is the most exhaustive on the concept of apocatastasis in Ibn ‘Arabi, with 
special attention to the soteriological role of the Prophet, which will not be covered in 
this article. 

43 For a detailed examination see Hoover, Islamic Universalism; idem, God’s Wise Purposes; 


a 


Mana‘, 'Aqida; Khalil, Salvation 92-102; Ajhar, Swal 257-69. See also Abrahamov, Creation. 
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purpose. Even when this requires a long lapse of time, the punishment restores 
man’s original constitution ( fitra) to its primary state much in the same way as 
drastic medical treatments, such as cauterization or amputation “remove alien 
matter that has accidentally corrupted the sound nature (tabt'a mustaquma) of 
an invalid”.** By way of its beneficial, although painful, character, punishment 
is an expression of mercy, an attribute of the divine essence that prevails over 
the incidental attribute of wrath. 

This therapeutic model of punishment* is located inside a providentialist 
outlook in which evil lacks an ontological standing of its own and will, ulti- 
mately, be completely eliminated, so much so that even Iblis will probably be 
redeemed. As Hoover remarks “[Ibn al-QayyinYs] aim is apologetic. He is try- 
ing to explain why God creates evil and to defend God's wise purpose against 
detractors.”*$ One is tempted to add that Ibn al-Qayyim is also a political writer 
who defends state power; not an arbitrary power that indifferently shows clem- 
ency or inflicts punishment but a rational and wise power.^? 

Ibn al-Qayyim employs legal terms to describe the punishment of hell, asso- 
ciating it with the hudud (divinely ordained punishments), and by doing so 
setting it within the framework of public criminal law, in which the hudüd are 
generally characterized as “rights of God" (huquq Allah): 


God does not quench his thirst for revenge by punishing His servants, as 
does he who has suffered wrongdoing when he takes revenge on the 
offender. He does not harrow His servant with this purpose, but with the 
aim of redeeming him and because of His mercy towards him. His pun- 
ishment is, in fact, a benefit (maslaha) to him, despite the infliction of 
great pain; likewise the application of the hudüd in this world is of ben- 
efit to whoever is subjected to them.*8 


44 Ibn al-Qayyim, Hadi 370. The same analogy is found in Ghazali, Maqsad 68. See also 
Khalil, Salvation 46—7. It was already used by Neoplatonists. See O'Meara, Platonopolis 
109. 

45 On the importance of this model see Hoover, God's wise purposes n5; idem, Islamic 
Universalism 189; Khalil, Salvation 97. 

46 Hoover, God's Wise Purposes 127. 

47 Instead, al-Nasafi, in response to a Qadari objection, compares God to the ruler, who for 
the same offence may grant a pardon or impose a punishment. See Nasafi, Tabsira ii, 767, 
776. On the correlation between the arbitrariness of Seljuk rulers and that of the Ash'ari 
God, see Lange, Throne 141. 

48  Ibnal-Qayyim, Hadi 369. 
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The analogy of the hudud appears to be even more effective than that of medi- 
cine in describing infernal castigation. Indeed, Ibn al-Qayyim foresees the 
objection that the treatment that causes the sick person suffering, differently 
from the torment of the damned, is not referred to as “punishment” as the phy- 
sician cares for his patient and feels no anger towards him. This is true, replies 
Ibn al-Qayyim, “but this does not mean that the punishment cannot be mercy 
towards them, as the hudüd in this world are simultaneously punishment, 
mercy and purgation.”+9 

In one of his legal works, Ibn al-Qayyim explains that the hudud have a puri- 
fying and reforming function: in the case of capital punishment, these penal- 
ties rehabilitate the sinner’s soul, though not his body, because they exempt 
him from hell.5° Like the hudud, infernal castigation, by virtue of its being 
gainful, is inevitable, even though mercy is dearer to God than punishment,*! 
and even though the suffering experienced by those who are punished evokes 
pity in others.?? Indeed, “tribulation is mercy” (al-ibtil@ rahma), and for this 
reason, God answers those who pray for mercy for those who suffer great 
tribulation: “How can I be merciful towards him by depriving him of the very 
same thing through which I show him mercy?” (kayfa arhamuhu min shay’ 
arhamuhu bihi).53 The hikma and the maslaha (utility, common good) justify- 
ing the punishments and the sufferings borne in this world and the next are 
one and the same: following careful contemplation one can discover the per- 
fect correspondence (tandsub) and harmony (tawafuq) between earthly and 
otherworldly rewards and punishments, all similarly serving the purpose of 
healing and purification.9* 

In conclusion, the temporary hell, which is described by Ibn al-Qayyim 
either as a hospital (maristan)? or as a prison, is a political hell: a place where 
violence is employed in the name of the common good, within the limits of 
reason. Hence, unlike the mystics’ protests against hell censured by Ibn al-‘Aqil, 
Ibn al-Qayyim's 'reform' of hell does not undermine the coercive power of the 


49 lbid. 371. See also Ibn al-Qayyim, Shifa@’ 692-4, 698, 720-1. 

50  Ibnal-Qayyim, [lam i, 97; ii, 72-3; iii, 15-6. On the theory that hadd crimes are expiated by 
earthly punishments, see Lange, Sins 148 n. 29, 151 n. 59. 

51 Khalil, Salvation 96. 

52 Cf. Ibn Taymiyya’s argument for the divine mercy concealed in the enforcement of hudüd: 
the father would spoil his son if he refrained from punishing him as his tender mother 
would have it. See Ibn Taymiyya, Siyasa 79; cf. also Ghazali, Maqsad 68. 

53  Ibnal-Qayyim, Hadi 376. 

54 bid. 369; see also ibid., 379. On the correspondence between worldly and otherworldly 
legal rules see also idem, I'lam, iii, 115. 

55  Ibnal-Qayyim, Shifa’ 692. 
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law (siyasat al-shar‘), but instead rationalizes it. In this regard, Ibn al-Qayyim's 
understanding of justice in the netherworld, while reminiscent of ancient 
precedents,** anticipates the critique of eternal hell that would affirm itself 
in Modern Europe along with the adoption of a penal theory founded on the 
ideas of reform and deterrence rather than retribution.*” It hardly comes as a 
surprise, therefore, that Ibn al-Qayyim has been favourably received among 
Islamic modernists.*8 


3 The Hell of Wrath and the Hell of Mercy 


Ibn 'Arabi's conception of hell is much less easy to circumscribe than that of 
Ibn al-Qayyim. If we approach it from the angle of its legal implications, we 
are confronted with two major questions. The first concerns the relationship 
between the legal function of hell and the other roles it fulfils through its con- 
tinued existence. The second concerns the model of justice to which its legal 
function is related. We will deal with the first question in this section, and with 
the second in the next one. 

According to Ibn ‘Arabi, once a term of infernal punishment has come to an 
end, hell ceases to be “painful,” although it does not cease to exist altogether. 
As is done in the mainstream Sunni tradition, Ibn ‘Arabi makes a distinction 
between sinful believers whose stay in hell is only temporary and “the people 
of the Fire, those who are its inhabitants” (ahl al-nar alladhina hum ahluha), 
and will stay there eternally. However, according to him, the eternity of the stay 
does not necessarily imply that the punishment (adhab) will be eternal, too.59 

The term “adhab raises some issues as Ibn ‘Arabi uses it both in its primary 
meaning of “castigation,” as in the Quran, and also in the broader sense of “suf- 
fering." Thus, certain passages may lead us to think that the cessation of 'adhab 
is solely the end of suffering but not of the punishment in the legal sense. As 


56 On otherworldly punishment as therapy in Plato and Origen, see, respectively, McKenzie 
Plato 177—8, 184, 187, 203; Daley, Hope 57. Cf. also Augustine, De Civ. Dei 21.13. For the sake 
of coherence, Neoplatonists adhering to Plato's reformative conception of justice rejected 
his idea that "incurable" souls will suffer eternal punishment. See O'Meara, Platonopolis 
107-11. 

57 Rowell, Hell and the Victorians 13. See also Walker, Decline of hell 29-32. 

58 | Manai, Aqida 93, 100, 121; Khalil, Salvation 10-35. 

59 Chittick, Death 77; Chodkiewicz, Océan 67; Addas, Victoire 64; Mana, ‘Aqida 106; Khalil, 
Salvation 62—3. I leave aside here the question of what kind of people actually qualifies 
for eternal hell, which is in turn related to Ibn ‘Arabi’s definition of infidelity. See Chittick, 
Religious diversity 152—5; Khalil, Salvation 55-62; Gril, Pharaon. 
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an example, describing the way in which the ahl al-nar (“the people of the 
Fire”) lose their sensitivity to the pain (al-ihsas bi-l-alam) of burning, Ibn ‘Arabi 
compares their situation to that of sinful believers who, according to a hadith, 
God lets die (amatahum Allāhu fiha imatatan) so as to spare them the suffer- 
ing of their temporary stay in hell.9? In this case, the absence of pain can be 
considered simply as an easing, but not a discontinuation, of the punishment. 

However, further passages clarify that, for Ibn ‘Arabi, what draws to a close 
is the punishment in its legal sense: “When the fixed penalty (hadd) against 
ahl al-nar comes to its end, they dwell in hell-fire because they are suited to 
it (bi-L-ahliyya) and not as recompense (bi-l-jaza@).’*! Indeed, the duration of 
the castigation in hell stands as a “proportional recompense” ( jaza' wifaq, 
Q 78:26), corresponding exactly to what is merited (istihgaq) on account of 
one's evil deeds in this world. It is, therefore, limited, insomuch as limited sin 
could not warrant unlimited punishment.*? At the same time, while in the 
Quran the expression jaza' wifaq (proportional recompense) appears solely in 
reference to infernal punishment, Ibn ‘Arabi also applies it to the reward that 
the faithful receive through merit, in a special paradise called the “paradise 
of deeds" ( jannat al-a‘mal). In the case also of the blessed, the reward earned 
through deeds is bestowed over a limited period of time.*3 

Thus, limited duration pertains to the function of the two abodes in so 
far as they are loci of reward and punishment. Once the spell is over, both 
the eternal extension of the pleasures of paradise and the transformation 


60 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futúhat i, 303. The hadith is found in Muslim, Sahih, k. al-iman 82 (bab ithbat 
al-shafa‘a wa ikhraj al-muwahhidin min al-nar). It specifies that experiencing death in hell 
is a special favour accorded to sinful believers. This restriction is mentioned elsewhere 
also by Ibn ‘Arabi. See Futühat ii, 161; Sha'ràni, Yawaqit ii, 469. In his commentary on 
Muslim, al-Nawawi says that the death accorded to the sinful believers is “real” (hadhihi 
al-imáta imáta haqiqiyya), and that it makes them lose their sensibility after they have 
suffered a punishment proportional ('ala qadr) to their sins. See Nawawi, Sharh iii, 38. 
According to Qurtubi, "death" can be taken here either literally (mawta haqiqiyya) or as 
a metaphor for a state of unconsciousness. He further explains that even if God does 
not torment these sinners (wa-in lam yu 'adhdhibhum,, their stay in hell is a punishment 
(‘uquba), in the same way as serving a prison sentence without being put in chains. See 
Qurtubi, Tadhkira 769—71 (bab man dakhala al-nar min al-muwahhidin mata wa-htaraqa 
thumma yakhrujüna bi-l-shafa‘a). 

61 Hakim, Mujam 1089, quoting Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat iv, 120. 

62 Chittick, Death 77. 

63 Hakim, Mujam 288; 1021-2. Cf. also Ibn Arabi, Futuhat ii, 212-3, transl. in Addas, Victoire, 
65-6: once the spell of reward and punishment is over, all are “rewarded” by divine mercy 
by virtue of their original disposition to love and serve God. 
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of infernal misery into bliss depend on divine grace (minna), as opposed to 
deserts (istihqaq). Indeed, both perpetual reward and perpetual punishment 
are beyond equity. Going beyond equity in reward is generosity ( fadl), while 
it would be blameworthy in the case of punishment.** Once the period of 
reward or punishment has ended, divine mercy embraces the people of the 
two abodes, notwithstanding the fact these are separate and that different 
forms of bliss (na'm) are found in each. 

Although some critics, from the time of Ibn Taymiyya onwards, have drawn 
parallels between Ibn ‘Arabi and the Jahmiyya,** this idea does not imply 
the annihilation of paradise and hell, rather, it amounts to a downgrading of 
the retributive concept of the afterlife in a spirit akin to Rabi‘a al-Adawiyya 
(d. 185/801), who wished to burn paradise and put out hell as places of reward 
and punishment.® So, despite having fulfilled its legal function, hell continues 
onto eternity. 

The reason for hell's eternity is both theological and anthropological. 
Theologically, it fulfils the economy of the Divine Names: hell is the eternal 
manifestation of wrath, even when its hukm (rule) comes to an end, in contrast 
to that of divine satisfaction (yantahi hukmuhu wa-la yantaht hukm al-rida).97 
That Divine Names of wrath manifest themselves without exercising their 
hukm is a key concept that deserves attention. In linguistic terms, this means 
that the names lose their referential, but not their significative function.9 In 
legal terms, this means that penal law ceases to be operative, without being 
declared invalid. Ibn ‘Arabi compares God's giving preponderance (tarjih) to 
mercy over wrath to the choice of the judge between two equally legitimate 
decisions: "When God weighs mercy against wrath, mercy preponderates and 
is heavier, and wrath is lifted; that something is lifted has no other meaning 
that it ceases to be in operation; therefore, in the outcome, divine wrath has 


64 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühat iv, 171. 

65 Cf. van Ess, Theologie ii, 508. Yet, in a way that recalls an opinion attributed to the 
Jahmiyya, Ibn ‘Arabi says that, despite not being believers, those who know the oneness 
of God are not among the permanent inhabitants of hell. See Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühat i, 314, 
and cf. van Ess, Theologie ii, 503; Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis 22. 

66 — Apossible parallel in Syriac mysticism can be found in Stephen Bar Sudaili (c. 480—c. 543), 
who posits an end to both reward and punishment, after which all will be enveloped in 
divine mercy. See Guillaumont, Conférence 370; Daley, Hope 176-8. Cf. van Ess, Theologie 
iv, 548; idem, Das begrenzte Paradies 1n. 

67 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühat iii, 383. Cf. Chittick, Religious diversity 15-6; idem, Death 79. 

68 Cf. Ajhar, Suül193. 
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no enforcement power.’6? Notwithstanding this, the Divine Names of wrath 
do not lose the "right" to be fulfilled, which is implemented through the mani- 
festation of their properties in the imaginative realm."? In other words, the 
outward show of punishment is eternal in its exemplarity. It is a pure spectacle, 
hiding the reality of divine mercy.” 

Anthropologically, eternal hell, as a “veil” or “separation” (hijab) from God, 
is made necessary by the inability of certain natures to sustain the vision of 
God and bear the climate of paradise.”? The hijab, being deprivation, is a form 
of suffering, but as hell is not punishment in the legal sense of the term, it 
does not qualify as a poena damni, but is the inevitable consequence of a lack 
of knowledge.7? This is close to Ibn Sina's intellectualist conception, where 
imperfect souls cannot aspire to absolute beatitude, but also to the mystical 
vision of Emanuel Swedenborg, where the souls that lack charity 


were seized by such anguish of heart from the approach of heavenly heat, 
which is the love in which angels are, and from the influx of heavenly 
light, which is Divine truth, that they perceived in themselves infernal 
torment instead of heavenly joy, and being struck with dismay, they cast 
themselves down headlong.” 


69 Ibn Arabi Futuhat iii, 176: fa-lanma wazana Allah bayna al-rahma wa l-ghadab rajahat 
al-rahma wa-thaqulat wa-irtafa'a al-ghadab al-ilahi wa la mana li-irtifa‘al-shay’ illa zawal 
hukmihi; fa-lam yabqa min al-ghadab al-ilaht hukm fi -ma al. It is interesting to note that 
the notion that a law can lose its binding force without being rendered null by abrogation 
plays an important role in Ibn ‘Arabi’s view of the relationship of Islam with Judaism and 
Christianity. See Chittick, Religious diversity 125. 

70 Ibn Arabi Futúhat iii, 19: fa-haythu zahara hukm al-Muntaqim {...| fa-qad istawfa 
haqquhu bi-zuhür hukmihi. For a translation, see Chittick, Religious diversity 115. 

71 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi’s interpretation of the “wall” dividing the Garden from the Fire in Q 57:13. 
Chittick, Religious diversity 117-8. 

72 Chittick, Death 79-80; idem, Religious diversity 117-8. 

73 Cf. “Afif's comment in Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusüs ii, 96. For the same reason, the “paradise of the 
knower” ( jannat al-'arif) is different from that of the believer. See ibid., ii, 9o. 

74 Swedenborg, Heaven and hell 340. Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühat iv, 14: “And if they were resur- 
rected from their graves in the constitution of their own abode and were given a choice 
between the Garden and the Fire, they would choose the Fire, just as a fish chooses water 
and flees from the air through which the inhabitants of the earth have life" (tr. Chittick, 
Religious Diversity 18). For the comparison with Swedenborg, see Corbin, Imagination 
260, 270. 
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Ibn ‘Arabi imagines ‘infernal pleasure’ both as the cessation of pain and as an 
actual “independent bliss” (na'tm mustaqill) alongside it." He remarks on a 
number of occasions that 'adhab comes from the same root as 'udhüba (sweet- 
ness), and this shows that the torment of hell-fire will turn into pleasure."9 
Before him al-Zamakhshani (d. 538/144) had dwelt on the link between the 
two meanings, putting forward an explanation based on the meaning of ‘adhab 
as deterrent penalty: as freshwater (‘adhb) quenches thirst, the deterrent pen- 
alty (adhab) quells the desire to commit a crime.” The double meaning of 
the root “dh-b, exploited in erotic poetry (being tortured by your beloved is 
sweet), is further expanded in the mysticism of amorous martyrdom. This is 
the case of Hallaj, who calls forth and pursues “la suave extase dans le supplice” 
(maldhudh wajdi bi-l-‘adhab).’® The idea seems even to have captivated Ibn 
al-Qayyim, who states that the punishment turns into bliss (ingalaba na'iman) 
for those who accept it as rightful and healing.7? 

However, Ibn ‘Arabi is far from extolling suffering. Na‘tm in his hell has 
nothing sublime about it: in contrast with 'adhab, it is whatever is appropri- 
ate (mula@im) to the “nature” (tab%) or “temperament” (mizaj ) of each man.8° 
‘Adhab thus becomes sweet when it is no longer against nature. The ahl al-nar 
relish hell like natives love their homeland (mawtin) and are drawn to it like 
iron to a magnet.?! 

Occasionally, Ibn ‘Arabi appears to emphasize the redeeming properties 
of the ahl al-nar’s happiness, as when he compares them to Abraham, who 
found "coolness and safety" (bardan wa-salaman) in the furnace.8? Elsewhere 
their pleasure is described as relish in wretchedness, quite simply "natural 
perversion”:93 something more akin to Fourier's utopia, where everyone fol- 
lows his inclinations, than to the “virtuous city" of the falasifa. To all appear- 
ances, given Ibn 'Arabi's definition of the notions of pleasure and pain, there 
is a variety of natural pleasures which, though being peculiar, should not be 


75 Ibn Arabi, Fusüs i, 114. Cf. Addas, Victoire 74. 

76 Ibn Arabi, Fusüs i, 94; idem, Futuhat ii, 207. Cf. Chodkiewicz, Océan 66; Khalil, Salvation 
66. 

77 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf (ad Q 2:7). See also Lane, Lexicon v, 1982. 

78 Hatem, Amour 113. 

79  Ibnal-Qayyim, Hadi 373. 

80 Hakim, Mujam 786-8; Chittick, Death 79-80; idem, Religious diversity 117-8. 

81 Hakim, Mujam 1089, 1091. 

82 Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusüs i, 169. Cf. Q 21:69. 

83 Hakim, Mujam 1091 (inziaj yaqtadihi tab'uhu). See also Qaysari, Matla‘i, 432, comment- 
ing on Fusüs i, 94: “bliss for corrupt (khabitha) souls comes only from vile things, like a 
dung beetle relishes filth and cannot abide good things.” 
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considered as diseases.8* Such an outlook is foreign to Ibn al-Qayyim for whom 
medicine restores us to “sound nature" (tabi‘a mustaquma) in the same way 
as infernal punishment restores our “original constitution” (fitra) to health.85 
But the natural aversion of certain souls from paradise is problematic also in 
connection with what Ibn ‘Arabi himself says of the fitra. In fact, the fitra is for 
him a key argument in favour of universal salvation, in so far as he considers 
it as the original and unalterable disposition to know God, which is common 
to every human being.?6 Thanks to this, hell cannot be the “home” (mawtin) of 
the rational soul, and if it were to alight there the flame would be smothered.®” 
But fitra has for Ibn ‘Arabia great variety of meanings.®® So, while adhering to a 
universalist conception of fitra, he does not dismiss altogether the alternative 
interpretation of this notion which prevailed in Sunni tradition, and accord- 
ing to which God gives men different “original constitutions” ordaining them 
ab aeterno either to hell or paradise.89 However, Ibn ‘Arabi curbs this idea from 
its predestinarian outlook towards a universal determinism: God's decree does 
not damn people but only establishes their dwelling-place.99 

We have here a major difficulty: if the “people of the Fire” are not restored 
to the fullness of the original disposition, because it was pre-determined that 
their individual natures would not attain the felicity of human perfection, 
in what sense can we say that Ibn ‘Arabi maintains “universal salvation”? In 
order to answer this question, we have to go back to Ibn ‘Arabi’s original use 
of the theological distinction between God’s ontological and moral will, or His 
“creation” and His *'command."! The paradoxes of determinism are a recur- 
ring motif in Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings. The real meaning of the “decree” (qadar) 
is a “secret” that revelation jealously veils,?? because it betrays the fact that 


84 Cf. the debate on the possibility of sodomy in paradise. See Lange, Justice 211. 

85 Cf. above, n. 44. 

86 See Addas, Victoire 64-6. Cf. also Chittick, Religious diversity 51-2. 

87 Hakim, Mujam 296, quoting Ibn ‘Arabi, Futihat iii, 360. On the dignity (sharaf) of the 
rational soul, see ‘Abd al-Qadir, Mawaqifii, 932, 936, 941. 

88 See Gobillot, Conception 60-1. 

89  Seeibid. 32-45, 46-51 (on the theological debate), and 62-5 (on the rejection of the pre- 
destinarian interpretation by Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn al-Qayyim). Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futihat ii, 
330, where Ibn ‘Arabi says that certain rational souls are not originally disposed to knowl- 
edge of God (lam tuftar ‘ala al-'ilm bi-llah), and were destined to hell since the pre-eternal 
Covenant (cf. Q 7:172). See also ‘Abd al-Qadir, Mawaqifii, 935. 

90 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat iii, 76; Chittick, Death 77. 

91 For references to the use of these concepts before Ibn ‘Arabi, see Hoover, Theodicy 128-9; 
Ajhar, Swal 227-8. 

92 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusús i, 131; see also ibid., 109-10. 
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disobedience to God's “command” is morally evil but ontologically good. God's 
creative mercy lets everything subsist conforming with its “fixed entities” 
(ayan thabita),93 the concrete determinations of singular beings that since 
pre-eternity are established as potentialities in God's knowledge, and which, 
in themselves, are neither good nor evil, but “indifferent”. God's “command” 
instead, is what confers their legal-moral qualifications to the actualized 
manifestations of the “fixed entities,” through the revelation of the Law.** The 
injunctions and prohibitions of the Law can be disobeyed: they are a verbal 
imperative through which God commands what He lacks the power to impose, 
unlike God's creative imperative, the kun, which is necessarily fulfilled.? Hell 
as a temporary legal institution where moral evil is punished is under the sway 
of God's wrath, but as an eternal dwelling-place it is the object of God's cre- 
ative will and mercy, which encompasses and “precedes” wrath. 

Precisely this aspect of Ibn ‘Arabi’s eschatology is the target of Ibn Taymiyya's 
criticism: according to the latter, the emphasis on God's ontological mercy 
leads to disregard His moral will, and actually paves the way for the antino- 
mian tendencies of some of Ibn ‘Arabi’s followers.?6 Ibn ‘Arabs distinction 
between the two dimensions of hell, the legal and the existential, is obviously 
incompatible with the view held by the majority, for whom eternal hell is the 
fulfilment of an irrevocable sentence against unbelievers. Yet it is also incom- 
patible with Ibn al-Qayyim's hell as this too, as long as it lasts, has a penal func- 
tion. Ibn al-Qayyim is without doubt unfair when he states that according to 
Ibn ‘Arabi “nobody at all is punished in hell" (indahu la yu'adhdhabu biha ahad 
aslan),% as he does not take account either of the temporary punishment or 
of the deprivation of the vision of God that Ibn ‘Arabi foresees. Yet the accusa- 
tion is not entirely unfounded in so far as the driving force behind Ibn 'Arabi's 
hermeneutics is the desire to dispense with punishment altogether: 


We have experienced in ourselves and in those God made benevolent by 
nature that they have compassion for all men, to such an extent that if 
God were to give them authority over creation they would erase punish- 
ment completely from the world.98 


93  Onthis translation, see Chittick, Cosmology xxxviii. 

94 Cf. Chittick, Religious diversity 47-8. 

95 Cf. Ajhar, Swal186. 

96 Knysh, Ibn Arabi 92; Hoover, Theodicy 110, 125, 130; Ajhar, Sul 227, 256. 


97 Ibnal-Qayyim, Hadi 353. See Mana, 'Aqida 93, 127-9; Khalil, Salvation 93. 
98 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhatiii, 25. For a translation, see Addas, Victoire 63. 
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Ibn ‘Arabi’s desire, however, is reined in by adab, the proper manner of behav- 
ing with God, which is a consequence of the receptivity to His Word.?? 

As we will see in the next section, Ibn ‘Arabi considers the end of punish- 
ment not only as the necessary consequence of God's ontological mercy, but 
also as the deepest intention of His revealed Law. This intention, however, can 
only be fulfilled if man understands it and freely chooses to put it into practice. 
In this sense, God's moral command plays a key role in Ibn “ArabTs scheme of 
salvation, a scheme where man is an active participant and not only the pas- 
sive recipient of mercy. But salvation, which is “universal” from the point of 
view of God’s ontological mercy, can only be individual in so far as it results 
from man’s answer to God’s personal revelation. 


4 “Rights of God” and “Rights of Men” 


We have seen that Ibn al-Qayyim plainly affirms the “correspondence” between 
earthly and otherworldly punishment in so far as both aim at the restoration of 
the common good. Is/ah, which has the meaning of “making wholesome,”%0 or 
"restoration," and is thus very close to “apocatastasis, is also a key-term of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s eschatology. The latter, however, uses it in reference to two different 
processes: reparation in the afterlife is brought about both by a purifying and 
inescapable punishment, and by reconciliation and forgiveness. We will now 
attempt to show how these two different processes are related to each other 
and to their respective legal counterparts in earthly justice. 

As we have seen, hell is the place of proportional recompense ( jaza' wifaq), 
where one can only receive what one deserves. This requital is inevitable as it 
is literally the product of deeds: one is punished (or rewarded) by the personifi- 
cation of one’s actions. It is, therefore, the individual who “creates” and “builds” 
the hell of punishment (as with the paradise of reward).!°! Nevertheless, Ibn 
‘Arabi also describes this penalty as imposed by God, attributing to it a puri- 
fying function: “Divine mercy involves punishment solely as a purifying rec- 
ompense (jaz li-l-tathir): were it not for the purification, the punishment 
would not take place.”!°? God, like a doctor, makes his patient suffer for his 
wellbeing: 


99 Cf. Gril, Adab. 

100 Cf. Chittick, Cosmology 122. 

101 Hakim, Mujam 1089-90; Chittick, Religious diversity 109. 

102 Hakim, Mujam 786-7, quoting from Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhatiii, 352. On the purifying function 
of punishment, see also Chittick, Death 78; idem, Religious diversity 109; Feiz, “Qahr” 12. 
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The punishment inflicted by God is an act of mercy towards he who 
undergoes it and a purification, like medicine for an invalid made to suf- 
fer by a doctor because of mercy towards him, and not to exact revenge.!03 


While being merciful, punishment is not, however, absolute mercy (rahma): 
for this reason, when God punishes He is not defined as “the Merciful” 
(al-rahman), but as “Lord of the Worlds” (rabb al-Glamin). The title rabb 
(“Lord”) encompasses mercy as it implicates reform (islah) and education 
(tarbiya).?^ Intrinsic to the rabb is being a 


teacher (murabbi) |...]: that is he who has the task of reforming the status 
(islah hal) of those educated—and education can be a source of pain, as 
when a person beats his son to teach him a lesson. [...] Similarly, God's 
hudüd are a lesson to His servants.105 


Ibn ‘Arabi thus justifies punishment in the netherworld by making use of both 
therapeutic and pedagogic models, as well as legal ones that liken infernal 
punishment to hudüd. Much like Ibn al-Qayyim after him, he compares the 
healing properties of the Fire with cauterization and hudüd punishments, 
which in this world serve as atonements, exempting sinners from punishment 
in the afterlife.!06 In this way, Ibn ‘Arabi deals with the issue from a theodicean 
perspective: a relative evil is justified by its wise purpose, in this world as in the 
next. This approach also safeguards God's transcendence (tanzih), which liter- 
ally indicates “exempting” God from all that does not become His perfection. 
Defending God as a transcendent principle implicates defending the cosmic 
order and the political order as well. 

This perspective does not however decide the issue. Another point of view 
is that of immanence (tashbih), the idea that there is a “resemblance” between 
the Creator and the creature, a personal relationship between God and man 
created in His image. From this angle, Ibn ‘Arabi does not speak as a theolo- 
gian justifying divine castigation but as an advocate-intercessor eager to spare 


103 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühát iv, 256-7. 

104 Ibid, i, 308. 

105 Ibid, iii, 383. 

106 Ibid, ii, 161: fa-ja‘ala Allah lahum al-nar [...] daw ka-l-kayy bi-l-nar ft l-dunya [...] idha 
jaalnaha wiqaya kama ja‘alna fi -hudüd al-dunyawiyya wiqaya min ‘adhab al-akhira wa-li- 
hadha hiya kaffarat ay tasturuhu hadhihi l-hudud ‘an 'adhab al-akhira. Cf. above, n. 44 and 
50. Ibn ‘Arabi also defines punishment in the afterlife as “the period in which God's penal 
laws are operative" (muddat iqamat al-hudiid). See ibid., iii, 346, 383. 
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each individual suffering, and for this reason cannot sidestep the issue of pain 
with a rational line of reasoning. While it is true that many Sufis describe evil 
as a trial to endure and a chance to reform,!©” there are notable exceptions, as 
for example in ‘Attar’s (d. 627/1230) Musibat-name, where nameless “madmen” 
and "paupers" argue with God with overtones that recall those of the zindiqs, 
yet in intimate and personal conversation with Him.!9? Ibn ‘Arabi, for his part, 
in commenting on the case of Job, approves his complaint (shakwa), counter- 
ing the position of those Sufis who preach total resignation: “Not to complain 
to God when you feel an ill contrary to His desire, is to want to resist the divine 
constraint [...]. Adab, all adab, is in that complaint addressed to God and to 
Him alone without losing by that the virtue of patience.”!09 

As we have seen, Ibn ‘Arabi is a “well-mannered” intercessor, who does not 
challenge the Shari‘a, but seeks to unfold its potentialities. In this case, like a 
skilful lawyer, he homes in on the “rights of men” (huquq al-'ibad) rather than 
the “rights of God” (huquq Allah). From this viewpoint, the cornerstone of his 
discourse on the justice of hell is retaliation (gisds). The lex talionis is suitable 
to his purpose precisely because it corresponds to a relational model of justice, 
where the focus of the law is the harm done to a person, requiring compensa- 
tion, rather than the transgression of a norm, requiring punishment. "° Unlike 
public penal law, qisas is based on the principle of private prosecution: man 
has the “right” to forfeit his right to retaliation, and is even encouraged to do 
so. The recommendation to pardon is a strong ethical component of Islamic 
law, which, however, does not abrogate qisas as a law, revoking the right to 
retaliation or compensation." 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s reflections on qisas apply equally to this world and to the next. 
In the chapter of the Fusús on the prophet Jonah, he gives special attention 
to the following Quranic verse: "The recompense of one evil is an evil like it 
(wa-jaza'u sayyia sayyia mithluha), but whoever pardons and makes recon- 
ciliation (aslaha), his reward is with God" (Q 42:40). In his commentary, Ibn 
‘Arabi emphasizes the fact that God Himself calls retaliation an “evil,” “even 


107 Cf. Hoover, Theodicy 3. 

108 See Ritter, Ocean 165-87; idem, Strife. 

109 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat iv, 143, (tr. with commentary in Gril, Adab). See also Chittick, Cosmol- 
ogy 121. 

110 This fundamental distinction plays a key role in the Mu ‘tazilite reasoning on otherworldly 
justice. See Vasalou, Moral 81-2. 

111 Peters, Crime 39, 45-6. 

112 This interpretation of the lex talionis was also typical of Rabbinic law. Jesus' instruction 
to turn the other cheek in Matthew 5:39 can be read within this legal framework. See 
Johnson, Jesus and Moses 100-106. 
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though it is legal,” and that He promises to reward the person who forfeits his 
right to kill another man, “because he is in His image."!? In the final part of 
the chapter, Ibn ‘Arabi argues against the eternality of hell, clearly establishing 
an analogy between killing in retaliation and eternal damnation. This anal- 
ogy is made stronger by the fact that a Quranic verse from the sura of Jonah 
describes eternal castigation in terms very close to retaliation: “And for those 
who have earned evil deeds the recompense of an evil deed shall be the like 
of it (wa-alladhina kasabú sayyi'at jaza'u sayyia bi-mithliha) [...]. Those are the 
companions of the Fire. They will abide therein eternally” (Q 10:27). 

The institution of retaliation has an important place in Ibn ‘Arabi’s reflec- 
tions about the relationship between law and spirituality. Talionic punishment 
is an evil for the receiver because suffering is an evil by definition. Yet it is also 
an evil for he who inflicts it as it negates the makarim al-akhlaq (noble char- 
acter traits), by virtue of which man becomes like God and achieves his own 
happiness (sa'ada). Even though retaliation cannot be defined as an “evil” from 
a legal point of view, according to the Law it is better not to claim it. There is in 
fact a difference between “good” and “better” rulings of the Law, just as there is 
a hierarchy of Divine Names, and the noble character traits which correspond 
to the “most beautiful names” (such as the Generous or the Merciful) can only 
be acquired by practising the best part of the Law.!^ 

Sa'ada is thus attained enacting the Law in its entirety, not only obeying 
what it enjoins, but also preferring what it recommends. Ibn ‘Arabi pays par- 
ticular attention to the ethical value of not exerting violence when one is given 
the choice (takhyir),!5 which is the case of gisds, but not of hudud."® The 
happiness attained by freely choosing what God most desires is clearly dis- 
tinguished from “natural” happiness. The choice not to repay evil with evil is 
actually a way to go beyond man’s nature (tabi‘a), the amor sui naturalis that 
man shares with other living beings and that drives him to seek pleasure—and 
revenge is a pleasure, too. In this sense, the moral law acts to bridge the abyss 


113 Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusús i, 168 (tr. in Austin, Bezels 209). For further references and commentary, 
see Pagani, Imago 252; Feiz, Notion 137-8; idem, "Qahr" 7-8; Chittick, Cosmology 122-3, 
217. 

114 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futúhat iv, 171. 

115 See Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusüs i, 129-30: The Prophet, when free to choose, opts not to use his 
powers. The founding principle of the futwwwa is to forego retaliation when one has the 
strength to enforce it. Cf. Hatem, Amour 87 (quoting from Futuhdt i, 241). On clemency 
as a political virtue, see Ghazali, [hy@ iii, 179-81 (K. dhamm al-ghadab; b. fadilat al-‘afw 
wa-l-ihsan). 

116 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat iv, 46-7. 
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of one's nature, as the sirat over hell." By overcoming the inborn yearnings 
in their animal soul, humans become truly human; becoming truly human, 
human beings become divine, actualizing in themselves the image of God.!$ 
Spiritual happiness is also distinguished from the common good, because it is 
not justified by utilitarian considerations, but is an end in itself. Forgiveness 
grants an immediate spiritual benefit to the one who pardons the offender, 
to such an extent that “if God removed the veil, and we were to see with our 
own eyes what great good is there for us in the next world in consequence of 
that offence, we would say that nobody benefited us more than that so-called 
wrongdoer."!? The “love of one's enemy,” therefore, is not a sacrifice: the point 
is not to substitute oneself for the enemy, to die or condemn oneself to damna- 
tion in his place, but rather, to actualize in oneself the image of God and, at 
the same time, to leave the other alive in order not to preclude him from the 
possibility of achieving the same goal.!20 

The implication that what is "evil" for man is equally “evil” for God is articu- 
lated by Ibn ‘Arabi when he argues for the possibility that God may not carry 
out His threat. God can only be praised by saying of Him what is praiseworthy 
per se (al-mahmud bi-L-dhat), but this only applies to pardon (tajawuz) and not 
to “sincerity in menace" (sidg al-wa'id), and God Himself says that He “over- 
looks their misdeeds” (yatajawazu ‘an sayyiatihim) (cf. Q 46:16).'2 In this pas- 
sage, as in the chapter on Jonah, where he hints at the parallelism between 
killing in retaliation and eternal damnation, Ibn ‘Arabi argues against the 
eternality of punishment, equating it with a blameworthy form of retribution. 


117 Hakim, Mujam 296. On the contrary, those souls condemned to hell “love only those 
things fitting their nature” See Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat ii, 330. See also ‘Abd al-Qadir, Mawaqif 
ii, 935. According to Ibn ‘Arabi, the prophets, who serve the divine “command” aiming at 
man's salvation, resist the divine decree, in the same way as the doctor who strives to save 
the invalid's life resists the law of nature. See Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusüs i, 98. 

118 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat ii, 332-3, where Ibn ‘Arabi distinguishes between natural love, 
which loves the beloved only to satisfy its own needs, and spiritual love, which loves the 
beloved for himself, also in his freedom not to love us. For Ibn ‘Arabi the specific dis- 
tinction between man and animal is not language, but the image of God. See Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Futithat iii, 154. 

119 Ibid, iv, 47. 

120 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusús i, 168. See also Ibn 'Arabi's commentary on Noah’s saying: “Lord, leave 
not a single soul of the unbelievers alive on the earth” (Q 71:26). Ibn ‘Arabi states that 
“now perhaps, had they lived longer, they would have returned to God, or from their loins 
would have sprung men who would have believed in God, and brought delight to the 
believers." See Ibn ‘Arabi, Futihat iv, 60 (trans. in Gril, Adab). 

121 Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusüs i, 933-4. See also idem, Futuhat iv, 46-7. 
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Thus, one could think that the plea for the annulment of punishment in the 
hereafter cannot be extended to the case of the ‘therapeutic’ hudúud. However, 
in actual fact it is possible to intercede also for the annulment of temporary 
punishment: 


In intercession, a servant, through his role of advisor (ndsih), upon seeing 
that God wishes to punish a man for his misdeed, says to Him: Oh Lord, 
You have urged us to forgive and made forgiveness a noble trait, prefera- 
ble to taking revenge on the wrongdoer [...], You are more worthy of such 
ways [...]. Punishing evil is gainful only in this world, as the fulfilment of 
the hudud wards off public harm (madarra 'àmma). Just as God is praised 
in this world (dunya) for the institution of the hudid [...], so is He praised 
in the next (akhira) for His forgiveness. For hudud in this world no inter- 
cession is possible, as they are God's rights; in the next, however, the com- 
mon good (maslaha) that here below wanted the application of the rights 
of God, no longer holds sway. In the case of men's rights, on the other 
hand, God Himself urged forgiveness.!?2 


This passage is noteworthy as it sets out an asymmetry between dunya and 
akhira: in the hereafter, the common good (maslaha) that calls for public crim- 
inal law no longer applies. Consequently, the legal principle upholding punish- 
ment in this world cannot be extended by analogy to the hereafter. Another 
passage hints that in the afterlife God punishes only the wrongs done to other 
creatures: 


As the Lord (rabb) is He who restores (al-muslih), on Resurrection Day 
God will reconcile (yuslih) His servants with each other. Indeed, the 
Prophetic tradition tells of two men, one of whom has a claim to make 
against the other: they appear in front of God, and when the victim says: 
“Avenge me for the wrong he did to me,” God answers: "Look heaven- 
ward!" The man sees there great goodness and says: "Whose is this, Lord?" 
And God answers: “It belongs to whoever can give me its price.” So the 
man says: “Who could ever have that much?" So God says to him: “You 
will have that much if you forgive your brother" And he says: “I forgive 
him!” and takes him by the hand and they both enter paradise together. 
The Prophet, having told this story, said “Fear God and seek reconcilia- 
tion between you as God will bring together His servants on the Day of 
Resurrection." But if God is so generous as to bring about reconciliation 


122 Ibid., 468-9. 
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between His servants in such a way that the victim renounces his right, it 
goes without saying that He too will renounce the rights He has in their 
regard. Indeed, God punishes whom He wills for wrongs done to others, 
but not for His own right (bi-haqqihi al-mukhtass bi-hi). Associationism 
(shirk) is punished in as much as it is a wrong done to others. God does 
not stand up for Himself, but for others (ma yantasir li-nafsihi wa-innama 
yantasir li-ghayrihi). On the Day of Resurrection the “associates” will dis- 
own their followers [cf. Q 2:166].123 


In other words, idolatry, the ultimate crime against God, is not punished in 
order to safeguard a right of God, but because those who have been associ- 
ated with God have been “wronged” by their followers, who attributed to them 
something they did not claim. 

The benefit of forgiveness, which is “veiled” in this world, becomes evident 
in the next. Nevertheless, the victim is given the choice. In the tradition on 
righting wrongs in the afterlife reported by Ibn ‘Arabi, God is not a forgiver 
but a conciliator (muslih): He does not annul the punishment by unilaterally 
bestowing grace. Rather, He reconciles the victim and the offender by pay- 
ing the blood-money himself.?^ A well-known version of this theme features 
David and Uriah: David is already on the pulpit at the gate of heaven recit- 
ing Psalms when Uriah grabs his robes claiming his right to retaliation. God, 
however, ransoms David by compensating Uriah with a number of castles in 
paradise.!25 According to Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767), this story answers a problem 
raised by the “People of the Book”: if God pardons David, must one not deduce 
that his victim will have no justice?!26 Al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272), in reporting 
this story, stresses that the likelihood of God stepping forward as a conciliator 
comes about only for penitent wrongdoers, as David was, otherwise no one 
would go to hell (wa-law kana dhalika fi jam al-nas ma dakhala ahad al-nar) 12" 
In the same way, nobody would go to hell were one to take the following report 
attributed to the Prophet seriously: “On the Day of Resurrection, a herald will 
proclaim from beneath the Throne: Oh community of Muhammad, I forgive 


123 Ibid, iii, 383: fa-inna al-shuraka@’ yatabarra’iina min atba‘thim yawm al-qiyama. 

124 The idea that God “funds” the settling of accounts in the afterlife also plays an important 
role in Mu'tazili thinking on compensation (“wad). See Vasalou, Moral 80-1. Ibn 'Arabi's 
focus on “rights” is a continuation of this line of reasoning. Cf. ibid., 41-3, 60-2, 79-86. 

125 Ghazali, Durra 86-8. 

126 Déclais, David 221. On the topic of the forgiveness of victims in the afterlife in 
Zoroastrianism and in rabbinical Judaism, see Winston, Iranian 213. See also above, n. 8. 

127 Qurtubi, Tadhkira 662 (bab fi irda’ Allah ta'ala al-khusum yawm al-qiyama). 
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you whatever I could claim from you; as for the injuries which remain, forgive 
each other for them ( fa-tawahabüha) and enter the Garden for My mercy.”28 

By suggesting that only crimes against other creatures, and not those against 
God, are punished in hell, Ibn ‘Arabi exempts hell entirely from the reach of 
public penal law where the common good justifies state violence. Even where 
the sin does not appear to be transitive it impinges on the rights of “others”: 
the rational soul, entrusted with “governing” one’s animal soul (nafs) and the 
limbs of one’s body, breaches their rights when it disobeys divine command, 
acting as a tyrant (wali ja'ir) who forces his subjects to commit crimes.!29 For 
Ibn ‘Arabi, among sins, haughtiness (takabbur) is the first in line to be pun- 
ished eternally in hell, Pharaoh being the archetype of this class of sin in the 
macrocosm.!%% But every iniquitous soul is a “tyrant” in the microcosm, the 
focus of Ibn ‘Arabi’s interest, who shifts politics from the administration of 
others to the administration of oneself, from the common good to individual 
happiness.!3! 

Even if punishment relates to the “rights of men” and not to the “rights 
of God,” any wrongs committed against men are at the same time a wrong 
against God: 


[In hell] there is hunger as God created it from the manifestation (tajalli) 
of His word [reported] in the Sahth of Muslim: “I was hungry and you did 
not feed Me, I was thirsty and you did not quench My thirst, I was sick 
and you did not come to visit Me.” This is the most awe-inspiring personal 
revelation through which God has descended among His servants in His 
gentleness towards them. Hell has been created from this reality. May 
God protect me and you all from it.132 


Precisely because He is immanent, God ‘suffers’ sin and takes revenge—a 
reprisal not vitiated by mercy—but only for a limited spell: as long as it takes 
for Him to free Himself from His pain.!$3 


128 Ibid; cf. Ghazali, Ihy@ iv, 530 (k. dhikr al-mawt wa-mà ba‘dahu, b. fi sa'at rahmat Allah). 
Augustine had warned the “tender-hearted” not to interpret the Our Father in this way: 
“For He does not say, if ye forgive men their sins, your Father will also forgive you your 
sins, no matter of what sort they be” (De Civ. Dei 21.27.4). 

129 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat iii, 76. This is also quoted in ‘Abd al-Qadir, Mawaqif ii, 938; see also 
ibid., 934, 936. 

130 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühát i, 301. 

131 Cf. Nyberg, Schriften 15-7. Ibn ‘Arabi calls man, as microcosm, al-madina al-fadila. See 
Hakim, Mujam 1018. 

132 Ibn Arabi Futühat, i, 297; Sha' rani, Yawaqit ii, 463. 

133 Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusús i, 172. On the “suffering” of God, see also Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat ii, 206. 
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In conclusion, Ibn al-Qayyim can help us better comprehend Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
eschatological ideas; things can be discerned through their opposites. The 
inhabitants of paradise comprehend their own felicity by contemplating the 
Fire,?^ and in a similar way, an examination of Ibn al-Qayyim facilitates com- 
prehension of Ibn ‘Arabi’s concept of universal salvation. Ibn al-Qayyim per- 
fects political hell, taking the principle that violence is justified by the common 
good as far as logic will allow: in the eternal civitas the use of violence will no 
longer be necessary as enemies will be wholly reformed and reinstated in the 
normality of a single sound nature. Ibn 'Arabi downplays the political and legal 
aspect of hell, to the advantage of its ethical and spiritual values. The underly- 
ing principle is not maslaha but happiness: the unshadowed joy of those who, 
by going beyond “nature” have actualized in themselves the image of God, and 
the “veiled” joy that can take on as many forms as there are temperaments and 
natures of men. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Withholding Judgment on Islamic Universalism 
Ibn al-Wazir (d. 840/1436) on the Duration and Purpose of Hell-Fire 


Jon Hoover 


In the late 740s/1340s, the Hanbali theologian Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
(d. 751/1350) and the Shafit chief judge of Damascus Taqi al-Din al-Subki 
(d. 756/1355) came into conflict over Ibn Taymiyya's (d. 728/1328) arguments 
for limited chastisement of unbelievers and the annihilation of hell-fire. Tbn 
al-Qayyim supported Ibn Taymiyya's arguments: Hell is therapeutic and refor- 
mative, and God's wise purpose in chastising unbelievers is to make them fit to 
leave the Fire. Al-Subki for his part issued a sharp refutation of Ibn Taymiyya, 
declared assent to the annihilation of the Fire unbelief and reasserted the 
mainstream Sunni doctrine of eternal hell-fire for unbelievers. Controversy 
over Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn al-Qayyim’s arguments continues to the present 
day with some Muslims such as contemporary scholar Yusuf al-Qaradawi 
(b. 1926) following them through to a doctrine of universal salvation and others 
rejecting that doctrine as erroneous or heretical.! 

This study introduces the uniquely conciliatory and ecumenically-minded 
voice of Ibn al-Wazir (d. 840/1436) into this controversy. Ibn al-Wazir was a 
Yemeni traditionalist theologian who shifted away from the Mu'tazili kalam 
theology espoused by his Zaydi community of origin early in his career. In 
order to mitigate the conflict over hell-fire, Ibn al-Wazir withholds judgment 
on its duration, and he includes both its annihilation and its eternity within 
the realm of acceptable belief. However, the theological cost to Ibn al-Wazir 
in taking this tolerant position is sacrificing explanation why God ultimately 
punishes unbelievers in Hell. 

The following discussion will survey the key arguments of Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn 
al-Qayyim and al-Subki, explain the character and sources of Ibn al-Wazir's 
ecumenical and conciliatory spirit, and elaborate his agnosticism on the dura- 
tion and purpose of chastisement in the Fire. I will argue that Ibn al-Wazir’s 
conciliatory posture in the controversy over universal salvation probably 


1 For discussion of the arguments and notes on the history of the controversy, see Khalil, Islam 
and the fate of others 80-109, 126-31; Hoover, Islamic universalism; Hoover, Against Islamic 
universalism. 
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derived from the fact that he lived within Zaydi social and political spaces even 
after abandoning Zaydi doctrine for Sunni theological views. A more conten- 
tious and unyielding stance would have made him persona non grata among 
the Zaydis and probably among the Sunni scholars whom he sought out as 
teachers as well. 


1 Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, and al-Subki on Hell-Fire 


Ibn Taymiyya reflects on the duration of hell-fire in the last treatise that he 
wrote before his death in 728/1328, and he seems not to have addressed the 
question directly before this. The treatise, which I have called Fan@ al-nar, 
makes several arguments for limited chastisement of unbelievers in the Fire.” 
I will highlight five that constitute the core of Ibn Taymiyya's case. 

The first two arguments are textual. One is Ibn Taymiyya’s citation of a tradi- 
tion attributed to the second Sunni caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634- 
44), “Even if the People of the Fire stayed in the Fire like the amount of sand 
of Alij, they would have, despite that, a day in which they would come out.” 
‘Alij was a large tract of sand outside Mecca, and the sense of the tradition is 
that those in the Fire will eventually leave, even if only after a very long time. 
According to Ibn Taymiyya, this clarifies that the statement in the Quran 
affirming that unbelievers will stay in Hell “for long stretches of time” (labithina 

fiha ahgaban) (Q 78:23) need not mean forever. 

A second textual argument is based on the Quranic verses, “As for those who 
are unhappy, they will be in the Fire, sighing and groaning, abiding (khalidin) 
therein, as long as the heavens and the earth endure, except as your Lord wills” 
(Q 11106—7). The mainstream Sunni tradition took the key term khalidin to 
mean “everlasting” or “eternal” in an absolute sense, especially as it appears fre- 
quently in the Qur’an without being qualified by the duration of the heavens 
and the earth or by God's will. For Ibn Taymiyya, however, the presence of these 
qualifications or exceptions indicates that khalidin need not mean “forever” 
absolutely, and the Qur'an does not therefore preclude universal salvation.3 

In a third argument in Fanã al-nar, perhaps the most pivotal, Ibn Taymiyya 
rejects all claims that the Muslim community has reached a consensus (ijma‘) 
on the eternity of hell-fire for unbelievers. The early Muslims, the Salaf, were 
not of one mind on this issue, and any alleged consensus of later scholars is of 


2 Fora discussion of the origins of this treatise, see Hoover, Islamic universalism 182—5. 
3 Ibn Taymiyya, Fan al-nar 52—70. Cf. Hoover, Islamic universalism 186. 
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no account in principle because it is always too difficult to verify. The operating 
principle here is Ibn Taymiyya’s Salafi reformism, which sidesteps the consen- 
sus-based authority structure of the Sunnism of his time and allows him to 
critique the received doctrine of everlasting punishment for unbelievers.* 

Two further arguments in Fang al-nar are theological. First, Ibn Taymiyya 
draws on hadith reports in which God says, "My mercy overcomes My anger,” 
and “My mercy precedes My anger, to reason that God's mercy precludes 
chastising unbelievers forever. Second, as a firm defender of rationality and 
wise purpose in God's actions, Ibn Taymiyya argues that God could have no 
good reason for chastising anyone forever. Rather, the purpose of chastisement 
is therapeutic. It is to purify and cleanse from sins." 

Ibn Taymiyya's arguments seem not to have generated much interest until 
his student Ibn al-Qayyim copied and discussed portions of Fan al-nar in his 
book Hadi al-arwah. So far as we can tell, Ibn al-Qayyim wrote this book in 
745/1344-45. Ibn al-Qayyim also treated the duration of hell-fire soon thereaf- 
ter in two further tomes: Shifa al-‘alil and Al-Sawa'iq al-mursala.* In all three 
of these works, Ibn al-Qayyim develops the therapeutic rationale for chastis- 
ing unbelievers much more fully than did his teacher: God is a physician for 
whom the Fire is the great remedy to treat the worst of human maladies. In the 
first two works, Ibn al-Qayyim backs away from the thrust of his argument and 
leaves the final destiny of unbelievers to God's will. In the third, however, he 
follows his argument through to its logical conclusion and affirms that chas- 
tisement of unbelievers in the Fire will come to an end. Ultimately, no creature 
can resist God's therapeutic power, and the chastisement of hell-fire will no 
longer be necessary after it has served its reformative purpose. 

In 748/1348, Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d. 756/1355) wrote a refutation of Ibn 
Taymiyya's Fang al-nar.? Al-Subki had come into conflict with Ibn al-Qayyim 
on a number of other matters at the same time, and it seems obvious enough 
that al-Subki's real aim in refuting Ibn Taymiyya was to stop Ibn al-Qayyim 
from arguing against eternal fire for unbelievers. Al-Subki's strategy appears 


Ibn Taymiyya, Fan@ al-nàr 71-2. Cf. Hoover, Islamic universalism 186-7. 
Muslim, Sahih, k. al-tawba 14, 16 (ftsa‘at rahmat Allah). 

6 Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-tawhid 55 (qawl Allah ta‘ala bal huwa Qur'an majid fi lawh mahfuz); 
Muslim, Sahih, k. al-tawba 15 (fi sa'at rahmat Allah). 

7 Ibn Taymiyya, Fana' al-nar 82-3. Cf. Hoover, Islamic universalism 188-9. 

8 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi al-arwah 307-1, in ch. 67; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shifa' al-‘alil 
540-65, in ch. 22. The discussion in Al-Sawá'iq al-mursala is only available in an abridged 
form. See Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Mukhtasar al-sawá'iq 544—690. For analysis of these three 
texts, see Hoover, Islamic universalism. 

9 Subki, I'tibar. 
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to have worked, as we have no evidence that Ibn al-Qayyim speculated further 
about the matter. Instead, he briefly affirms in his last work Zad al-ma'ad that 
unbelievers will suffer eternal punishment.!° 

Al-Subki’s refutation does not engage Ibn Taymiyya's therapeutic rationale 
for chastisement, and his decisive appeal is to scholarly consensus. He asserts 
that a consensus has been reached that unbelievers will spend eternity in the 
Fire; denying this is unbelief (kufr). Al-Subki is careful to say that he is not 
accusing anyone in particular of being an unbeliever, and Ibn Taymiyya is never 
mentioned explicitly in the treatise. Nonetheless, it is clear that deviation from 
belief in eternal punishment for unbelievers lies beyond the pale of Islamic 
orthodoxy. Al-Subki also does not accept Ibn Taymiyya's interpretations of the 
key Quranic texts, and he marshals a large body of Quranic evidence to show 
that unbelievers will abide in hell-fire eternally." Ibn al-Wazir took a mediat- 
ing approach to this controversy, and we first look at his life and thought more 
generally to assess why he may have taken such a position. 


2 Ibn al-Wazir and His Shift to Ecumenical Traditionalism 


Ibn al-Wazir has received only passing notice in European language scholarship,” 
but he was the subject of a few sizable studies in Arabic in the 1980s. The most 
thorough and analytical of these is Rizq al-Hajar's 1984 book on Ibn al-Wazir's 
life and theological thought.? A 1985 dissertation by ‘Ali al-Harbi covers 
much the same ground but in less penetrating fashion.!^ Al-Harbi is aware of 
al-Hajar's work, but it appeared too late for him to make use of it. Both authors 
bemoan that the biography by the early nineteenth-century Yemeni reformer 
Muhammad al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1834) was the only source of what little was 
known previously about Ibn al-Wazir.5 There is however an earlier discussion 


10 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Zad al-ma'ad i, 68. On Ibn al-Qayyim's silencing, see Hoover, 
Against Islamic universalism, and Hoover, A medieval Muslim argument. Khalil inter- 
prets Ibn al-Qayyim not to have retracted his belief in universal salvation in Zad al-ma'ad. 
See Khalil, [slam and the fate of others 100-1. 

11 Hoover, Islamic universalism 187-8. 

12 See, for example, Madelung, Zaydi attitudes 143; Haykel, Reforming Islam 338; Brown, 
Canonization 214, 314. 

13 Hajar, Ibn al-Wazir. 

14 Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir. 

15 Hajar, Ibn al-Wazir 13; Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir 3-4. For the biography, see Shawkani, Badr ii, 
80-93. 
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of Ibn al-Wazir's thought in a 1980 survey of Zaydi theology by Ahmad Subhi.!6 
A further modern work, a biography of Ibn al-Wazir and a survey of his vast 
theological treatise Al-Awasim wa-l-qawasim (‘The protectors and destroyers’) 
by the Yemeni historian Isma‘ll al-Akwa' (d. 1429/2008), was first written in 1984 
as part of the introduction to 'Awásim!” and then published independently 
with additions in 1988.18 I have not found substantial research on Ibn al-Wazir 
that is more recent, and I rely on the above sources for much of what follows. 

Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Wazir was born in 775/1373-4 into a family of 
scholars in the Zaydi Shi'i enclave of al-Zahrawayn, which lay about 100 kilo- 
meters to the northwest of San‘@ in the Zaydi dominated Yemeni highlands. 
First in his hometown and then in Sada, Ibn al-Wazir learned the Quran, Zaydi 
legal works and the Mu'tazili kalam theology prevalent among the Zaydis. He 
then abandoned traditional Zaydi teachings early in his career to accept the 
full authority of the canonical Sunni hadith collections, especially Bukhari and 
Muslim. His elder brother al-Hadi b. Ibrahim (d. 822/1419-20), who had been 
one of his early teachers, tried to persuade him to return to Zaydi views but to 
no avail. Despite their differences, al-Hadi sometimes defended his brother, 
and the two remained in contact throughout their lives exchanging letters and 
verses of poetry. At an unknown date, Ibn al-Wazir moved to Ta‘izz, capital 
of the Sunni Rasúlid rulers of southern Yemen and the western coastal low- 
lands, to study with the Hanafi hadith scholar Nafis al-Din al-‘Alawi and then 
in 807/1404—5 travelled to Mecca to study under a number of Maliki and Shafi 
scholars. Ibn al-Wazir remained in the Yemeni highlands during his later years 
teaching and writing. He suffered Zaydi opposition to his ideas and some- 
times withdrew into seclusion to write and worship. He died of the plague in 
840/1436.!9 

Ibn al-Wazir wrote more than 40 works; many are extant, and several have 
been published.2° His two major theological works relevant to the present 


16  Subhi, Fi cilm al-kalam iii, 347—95. The introduction to this book is dated 1400/1980. 
17 Ibn al-Wazir, Awasim i, 7-100. 
18  Allreferences to Akwa‘, Imám, are to the 1988 edition. 


19 Akwa‘, Imam 10-19, 33-40, 52-61, 64-9, 78; Hajar, Ibn al-Wazir 23-57. Hajar suggests that 
Ibn al-Wazir began his life of asceticism and frequent seclusion in the early 820s/late 
1410s. See ibid., 44-5. Cf. Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir 36-49. For an example of poetic exchange 
between Ibn al-Wazir and his brother Hadi, see vom Bruck, Regimes of piety 206-8, in 
which Ibn al-Wazir urges his brother to keep his distance from political affairs, a counsel 
which is cited by modern Zaydi quietists against Zaydi activists. 

20 Lists of Ibn al-Wazir's works are given in Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir 88101; Hajar, Ibn al-Wazir 
103-14; Akwa', Imàm 74-8; Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur ii, 188, 
Supplementbünde ii, 249; Kahhala, Mujam al-muallifin viii, 210-11. 
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study are the aforementioned Al-Awasim wa-l-qawasim, which extends to nine 
volumes in the printed edition, and lthar al-haqq “ala al-khalq (‘Preferring the 
Real over the creation’), which exceeds 450 pages in the 1318/1900 edition.?! 
Ibn al-Wazir wrote Awasim in 808/1405-6 to respond to a treatise by his Zaydi 
teacher ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Abi al-Qasim attacking him for deviation from 
Zaydism. Early in Awasim, Ibn al-Wazir outlines his methodology of creative 
jurisprudence (ijtihad), undermines the Sunni legal regime of four recognized 
law schools by refuting those who deny ijtihad after al-Shafi1 (d. 204/820), and 
clarifies his traditionalist theological method. Ibn al-Wazir reports that he had 
believed in accord with kalam theology that the first human obligation was 
speculation (nazar) to prove the existence of God but that he then turned 
to the Quran and the Sunna convinced that they must contain all necessary 
proofs and guidance. Ibn al-Wazir's shift away from traditional Zaydi doctrines 
is readily apparent in Awasim in the doctrinal positions that he defends. For 
example, he rejects the Zaydi-Mu'tazili view that humans create their own acts 
in favor of the Sunni traditionalist belief that God creates all acts. He denies 
that the unrepentant Muslim grave sinner ( fasiq) will spend eternity in the 
Fire, and, along with the Sunni mainstream, he maintains that monotheists 
with the least grain of belief in their hearts will eventually enter paradise, even 
if they must first spend time in the Fire as punishment for their sins. The book 
also absolves Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) of corporealism in the question of 
God's attributes, and it contains treatments of the beatific vision of God and 
the imamate.” Ibn al-Wazir completed an abridged version of Awdsim several 
years later in 817/1411 called Al-Rawd al-basim (‘The smiling garden’). 

Ithàr al-haqq was written toward the end of Ibn al-Wazir's life in 837/1433-4. 
The stated purpose of the book is to set out the essential beliefs of all Muslims, 
not just the views of a particular sect, and leave aside the many second- 
ary issues that divide, confuse and distract. Ibn al-Wazir observes that some 
things are best left unexplored, as life is short, and that ignorance is some- 
times beneficial.23 The book touches on the full range of Islamic theological 
issues from the foundations of knowledge and the existence of God to proph- 
ecy, eschatology and the imamate, and it includes lengthy discussions of 


21 The edition used for this study is the 1318/1901 edition Ibn al-Wazir, Ithàr al-haqq, which is 
reviewed briefly by Rashid Rida in Majallat al-manar 4,1 (1318/1901), 16. A more recent but 
no better edition was published in Beirut at Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya in 1403/1983. 

22 Akwa‘, Imam 102-14, provides a full overview of Ibn al-Wazir's Awasim. Ibn al-Wazir, 
Awasim i, 202, relates his conversion from nazar to the Qur’an and the Sunna. 

23 Ibnal-Wazir, Ithar al-hagq 3-7, 30. 
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God's creation of the human act and God's wise purpose in creating all things, 
including evils. 

The exact cause of Ibn al-Wazir's turn to traditionalist Sunni doctrines is 
not readily apparent, but the increasing influence of Sunnism in Yemen and 
Mecca in the late eighth/fourteenth century probably played an important 
role.2* The Ayyübids had conquered a politically fractured southern Yemen 
and the western Yemeni coastal area of Tihama in 569/1173, and they strongly 
supported the Shafi law school. In 626/1228 the Ayyúbids gave way to the 
Rasúlids who ruled through 858/1454 over southern Yemen, Tihama, and, at 
times, San‘a’ and parts of the Yemeni highlands. The Rasúlids nurtured a thriv- 
ing civilization that attracted renowned scholars such as the hadith expert Ibn 
Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852/1449) and the Sufi ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili (d. 832/1428) 
to Yemen. The Shafiis became dominant under the Rasúlids through defec- 
tions from the Hanafis, and Ash‘arism gained ground against theological tra- 
ditionalism among Shafi‘ls beginning in the eighth/fourteenth century.?> In 
Mecca the ruling Sharifs had been largely Zaydi from the late fourth/tenth cen- 
tury onwards. However, their allegiance gradually shifted to Sunnism in the 
latter half of the eighth/fourteenth century under pressure from the Mamluk 
rulers of Egypt and Syria. The Sharifs turned to the study of hadith to solidify 
their Sunni identity and contributed to the growing number of endowed Sunni 
madrasas in Mecca. They completely disassociated from Zaydism in the first 
half of the ninth/fifteenth century.?5 

In addition to the rising prestige of Sunnism in Mecca and the Yemeni 
lowlands, Ismail al-Akwa‘ suggests that the robust Zaydi doctrine of ijtihad 
facilitated Ibn al-Wazir's transition to Sunni doctrines.” Ahmad Subhi claims 
as well that Ibn al-Wazir's practice of ijtihad did not even lead him beyond 
the foundations of Zaydism.?? Ibn al-Wazir did write substantially on ijtihad, 


24 Similarly, Haykel briefly suggests that “[t]he openness to Sunnism amongst Zaydi-born 
scholars in this period [of Ibn al-Wazir] is probably related to the increased contacts 
Zaydis now had with Shafi scholars, in particular those living in Rasülid Lower Yemen, 
but also others in Mecca." See Haykel, Reforming Islam 338 n. 4. 

25 On the Rasülids, see Smith, Rasúlids; Smith, Political history. On the religious history of 
medieval Yemen, see Aziz, Religion and mysticism 7—33; Gochenour, Towards a sociology; 
Madelung, Islam in Yemen; and Madelung, Zaydiyya. Discussions of the religious and 
political situations in Yemen are also found in Harbi, lbn al-Wazir 50-5, 70-80; and Hajar, 
Ibn al-Wazir 66—75. 

26 Mortel, Zaydi Shi‘ism; Mortel, Madrasas in Mecca. 

27 Akwa‘, Imam 8. 

28  Subhi, Fi tlm al-kalam iii, 348, n. 2. 
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and he is, moreover, often seen as a precursor to Muhammad al-Shawkaáni,?9 
probably because al-Shawkani’s biography of Ibn al-Wazir casts him in that 
role. Al-Shawkani calls Ibn al-Wazir an absolute independent jurist (mujtahid 
mutlaq), and he takes the biography as an opportunity to launch a diatribe 
against blind imitation (taglid). Al-Shawkani also relates an anecdote in which 
Ibn al-Wazir rebuffed an invitation from a teacher in Mecca to join the Shafi 
or Hanafi legal school. The invitation so angered Ibn al-Wazir that he retorted 
that if he were in need of someone to follow, he would have chosen the Zaydi 
Imam al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 246/860) and his grandson Yahya b. al-Husayn 
al-Hadi ila al-Haqq (d. 298/911), the eponym of the Zaydi-Hadawi legal school 
in Yemen.?? Yet, despite all of this, Ibn al-Wazir does occasionally identify with 
the Shafi‘is by speaking of the Meccan Shafii scholar Sad b. ‘Ali al-Zanjani 
(d. 471/1078—9) as “one of our Shafi‘ colleagues" (min ashabina al-shafityya).3! 
The significance of this statement is not entirely clear, and perhaps it means 
only that al-Zanjani is a scholarly colleague who happens to be Shafi. 
Nevertheless, the exact nature of Ibn al-Wazir's ijtihad and al-Shawkani’s rea- 
sons for characterizing him as an absolute mujtahid require further study. 
What is apparent, however, is that Ibn al-Wazir's independence of mind, to 
which his advocacy for some form of ijtihad bears evidence, afforded him the 
capacity to rethink his sources of religious authority and his theology. 

While Ibn al-Wazir firmly adopts traditionalist Sunni theological positions, 
he does not vilify Zaydi-Mu'tazili doctrines, and his theology is distinctly 
conciliatory and accommodating in character. This requires elaboration and 
explanation, especially as we encounter these same characteristics in Ibn 
al-Wazir's reflection on the duration of unbelievers’ chastisement in hell-fire. 
The accommodating tenor of Ibn al-Wazir's theology is readily apparent in his 
reticence to practice takfir, that is, labelling fellow Muslims unbelievers. Ibn 
al-Wazir does exclude from belief those who intentionally deny the Islamic 
revelation or misinterpret an essential part of the religion—among them the 
Batinis (Ismalis) in his view—but he refuses to call anyone who delves into 


29 Madelung briefly remarks on the “neo-Sunni school" that emerged out of Zaydism from 
Ibn al-Wazir to al-Shawkani, and he states that Ibn al-Wazir "insisted ... that he was not 
joining any Sunni school and was simply employing sound, independent idjtihad See 
Madelung, Zaydiyya 480. Haykel mentions Ibn al-Wazir's anti-Zaydi traditionalism as a 
forerunner to al-Shawkani. See Haykel, Revival and reform 10-11. Elsewhere, Haykel states 
that Ibn al-Wazir did not formally declare “an affiliation to any of the Sunni schools.” See 
Haykel, Reforming Islam 338. 

30  Shawkani, Badr 81-90. 

31 Ibn al-Wazir, [thar al-haqq 378. See also idem, Awasim viii, 8; idem, Ithar al-haqq 203. 
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interpretation (ta’wil) of ambiguous expressions (mutashabihat) an unbe- 
liever. Ibn al-Wazir says that error in calling someone an unbeliever is among 
the worst crimes one could commit against fellow Muslims, even worse than 
offending God's rights by failing to label someone an unbeliever who is one. 
It is better to withhold judgment in the face of contradiction and ambiguity.?? 

Ibn al-Wazir's caution in regard to takfir prevents him from dismissing kalam 
theology out of hand in the fashion of its virulent critics among the Sunni tra- 
ditionalists. He allows that kalam functions to clarify and defend Islamic doc- 
trines, and he warns against calling kalam theologians unbelievers or charging 
them with going astray. However, Ibn al-Wazir criticizes kalam for erring in the 
obscurity of its proofs and for its propensity to delve into the interpretation 
of ambiguous matters like the modality (kayfiyya) of God's attributes and the 
secret of God's determination of evil, all of which lead to divisions and innova- 
tions within Islam. Moreover, Ibn al-Wazir maintains that the Qur’an’s proofs 
are superior to the complex proofs of kalam; the proofs in the Qur'an clarify the 
principles of religion, and they accord with true rationality.?? 

In addition to permitting a range of interpretation in ambiguous matters, 
Ibn al-Wazir manifests an ecumenical spirit in trying to conciliate opposing 
doctrines. Rizq al-Hajar outlines how Ibn al-Wazir seeks to mitigate differences 
between the Mu'tazilites and the Ash'arites in several aspects of the divine- 
human relation. Brief attention to al-Hajar's findings in two aspects will suffice 
to illustrate Ibn al-Wazir's approach. The first involves difference over God's 
will (irada). The Mu'tazilites maintain that God wills that everyone believe, 
even the unbeliever, whereas for many Ash'arites God's will is all-encompass- 
ing such that God wills even unbelief and disobedience. Ibn al-Wazir turns to 
the philosophically inclined Ash‘ari theologian al-Shahrastàni (d. 548/1153) for 
a more sophisticated view and responds that the Ash'arites do not say that God 
wills disobedience in itself. Rather, God hates disobedience and wills it only for 
the sake of something else. With this clarification, and even though real differ- 
ence remains on the creation of the human act, Ibn al-Wazir can claim that 
Mu'tazilites and Ash‘arites agree that God does not will evil.?* 

The second example from al-Hajar's analysis of Ibn al-Wazir's conciliation 
efforts involves God's wise purpose (hikma), which will be further elaborated 
in conjunction with his views on chastisement in hell-fire discussed below. 
While Mu'tazilism affirms that God acts for purposes, classical Ash'arism 
denies purpose in God's acts in order to exalt God's power and self-sufficiency. 
Ibn al-Wazir explains that the Ash'arites' extreme position is an over-reaction 


32 Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir 190-9, summarizing Ibn al-Wazir, Ithàr al-haqq 414-51. 
33 Hajar, Ibn al-Wazir 138-90, 237-50. 
34 Ibid., 260-7. 
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to their opponents’ excessive enthusiasm for detailing why God does what 
He does.?5 Taking inspiration from the philosophically-inclined Ash‘arism of 
al-Ghazali, as well as the traditionalist theology of Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn al-Wazir 
seeks out a conciliatory path by affirming that God acts for wise purposes 
even if they cannot always be known. That wise purposes in God's acts are 
not always apparent, especially in evil and pain, does not mean that they do 
not exist.36 

As al-Hajar's analysis shows, Ibn al-Wazir takes the edge off substantive theo- 
logical difference by identifying shared affirmations between Mu'tazilites and 
Ash'arites and avoiding dissenting Ash‘ari views, and he shows little interest 
in discrediting the Zaydis and their Mu'tazili doctrines. It remains to explain 
why Ibn al-Wazir adopts this conciliatory approach to theology as well as his 
extreme caution in the face of ambiguity and difference of interpretation. For 
Ahmad Subhi, the conflictual character of kalam grated against Ibn al-Wazir's 
temperament,?’ and for “Ali al-Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir's conciliatory stance derived 
from a pious desire for unity in a fractious theological environment.38 It was 
also a prudent strategy, as al-Harbi and al-Akwa‘ both point to the physical 
danger that Zaydi fanaticism posed to Ibn al-Wazir, a danger that drove him 
to dissimilation (taqiyya) as he himself explains in Awasim.?? The following 
passage comes from an interpolation into the introduction to the work, appar- 
ently added by Ibn al-Wazir later in life, as it makes direct reference to Al-Rawd 
al-basim, the abridgement of 'Awasim. 


In this response [i.e., Awasim], I followed the paths of the dialecticians in 
reducing the opponent to absurdity in his principles. In part of it, I did 
not undertake to clarify my own choice [of doctrines]. This was for the 
sake of guarding against (taqiyya) the ignorant and fanatical. So, let the 
reader take notice of that and not take my answer to the opponent for my 
own doctrine. Then, I abridged this book into a small book that I called 
Al-Rawd al-basim, which is less [an instance of] dissimulation (taqiyya) 
than this one.*? 


35 Ibid., 286, quotes the argument directly from Ibn al-Wazir, [thar al-haqq 194. 

36 Hajar, Ibn al-Wazir 286—312, 322-36. 

37  SubhiFi'ilm al-kalàm iii, 349—50. 

38 Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir, 66. 

39 Ibid. 125-8; Akwa‘, Imam 81-2. 

40  IbnalWazir Awasim i, 225. It may be that Ibn al-Wazir added the full introductory discus- 
sion found in 4waásim i, 201-27, later in life, as it takes a reflective tone characteristic of 
some remove from the writing of the work. In modern terms, it reads like a new author's 
preface for a twentieth anniversary edition of a successful scholarly book. 
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Ibn al-Wazir here makes clear that he concealed some of his views and mea- 
sured his words carefully in Awdsim so as not to provoke opponents unneces- 
sarily. Al-Akwa‘ adds that Ibn al-Wazir could not have forgotten that the Zaydi 
Imam al-Nasir Salah al-Din had killed the Shafi jurist Ahmad b. Zayd al-Shawiri 
in 793/1391 after al-Shawiri wrote a book attacking the Imam’s doctrines and 
actions. It thus comes as no surprise to al-Akwa' that Ibn al-Wazir sometimes 
reconciled with his Zaydi opponents and leaned toward Zaydi views as much 
as he could without compromising the integrity of his own position. 

Given the danger that Ibn al-Wazir felt from Zaydi opponents, it is not 
entirely clear why he never abandoned the Yemeni highlands for good. Perhaps 
it was an unwillingness to affiliate with a single Sunni school of law or a con- 
tinuing sense of Zaydi identity and deep-felt loyalty to family and commu- 
nity of origin—recall his close relation to his brother al-Hadi noted above.*? 
Whatever be the case, Ibn al-Wazir remained sufficiently connected to Zaydi 
society to appear in Zaydi biographical dictionaries,* and it is apparent that 
at least part of his strategy for carving out sufficient place for himself within 
the Zaydi intellectual world was adopting a theological stance of conciliation 
and accommodation. A more combative style would have made it difficult for 
Ibn al-Wazir to sustain his Sunni traditionalism not only at home among the 
Zaydis in the Yemeni highlands but also during his visits to Sunni scholars in 
Mecca and the lowlands of Yemen. A conciliatory, accommodating and even 
dissimulating posture better served his purposes of developing and maintain- 
ing his ecumenical traditionalist vision in the interstices of the Yemeni theo- 
logical and political conflicts of his day. This intellectually circumspect stance 
is especially evident in his deliberations over the duration of chastisement for 
unbelievers, to which we now turn. 


3 Withholding Judgment on the Duration of Hell-Fire 


Ibn al-Wazir briefly narrates the controversy around Ibn Taymiyya’s case for 
the annihilation of the Fire in Awasim and Ithar al-haqq. Here it becomes 


41 Akwa‘, Imam 82-3. On the killing of al-Shawiri, see also Aziz, Religion and mysticism 167; 
and Madelung, Zaydi attitudes 134. 

42 Ibn al-Wazir also had a son ‘Abdallah, who was an accomplished Zaydi jurist. See Hajar, 
Ibn al-Wazir 56. 

43 The introductory materials to Ibn al-Wazir, Al-Rawd al-basim, contain a list of medieval 
and modern Yemeni biographies of Ibn al-Wazir (pp. 17-9), as well as the biography of 
Ibn al-Wazir by his brother al-Hadi’s grandson Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah (d. 897/1492) 
(pp. 21-52). Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir 85-6, also contains a list of biographies. 
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apparent that he composed at least two separate works on the topic, one a 
poem and the other a commentary on the relevant part of Ibn al-Qayyim’s 
Hadi al-arwah. In Ithar al-haqq, Ibn al-Wazir writes, "I composed independent 
works (musannafat mustaqilla) on this issue,” that is, on the duration of chas- 
tisement in the hereafter.** Moreover, Ibn al-Wazir states in Awdsim, 


Ibn Taymiyya wrote in support of his doctrine [of limited chastisement], 
and al-Dhahabi wrote in refutation of him. In this matter I have discus- 
sions and additions, and criticism of both of them. In this matter I have a 
long poem that I have called Al-Ijada fi al-irada |'The excellent expres- 
sion on the will], which is more than 1000 verses.* 


Ibn al-Wazir continues in 'Awasim by quoting twelve verses from the [jada 
and observing that the poem may be about the best one can say on the ques- 
tion. He adds that Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya wrote about this matter in his book 
Hadi al-arwah and leaned very strongly toward supporting his teacher Ibn 
Taymiyya.*® Among Ibn al-Qayyim’s writings on the duration of hell-fire, it 
appears that Ibn al-Wazir had access only to Hadi al-arwah, as this is the only 
book that he mentions by name. 

Presumably Ibn al-Wazir's reference to al-Dhahabt is to the Shafi tradition- 
alist and historian Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348). However, it is not 
otherwise known that al-Dhahabi wrote a refutation of Ibn Taymiyya on the 
duration of hell-fire, and, commenting on Ibn al-Wazir's citation of al-Dhahabi 
more than 300 years later, the Yemeni traditionalist Muhammad b. Ismail 
al-Amir al-San'ani (d. 182/1768—9) observes that he could not find any such 
treatise.^? Most likely, Ibn al-Wazir confused al-Dhahabi with his Shafi coun- 
terpart Taqi al-Din al-Subki, especially as Ibn al-Wazir never refers to al-Subki 
writing against the annihilation of the Fire otherwise. 

In [thar al-haqq Ibn al-Wazir again mentions his [jada and quotes 54 of its 
verses; these 54 verses are translated and annotated below in the Appendix. 
He adds in Ithàr al-haqq that the whole poem is about 1200 verses and that 


44 Ibnal-Wazir, Ithar al-haqq 290. 

45 Idem, Awasim vi, 365. 

46 Ibid. 366. Ibn al-Wazir also quotes 13 verses from the [jada in ‘Awasim v, 363 and another 
four verses, which he says are taken from the end of the poem, in Awasim vi, 342. 

47 San‘ani, Raf" al-astar 62. Al-San'àni is here commenting on Ibn al-Wazir's citation of 
al-Dhahabi in Ithar al-haqq 219. Additionally, there is no discussion of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
views on the duration of hell-fire in al-DhahabTs book on major sins Kitab al-kaba'ir. 
However, al-Dhahabi was not without theological and personal grievances against his 
erstwhile teacher Ibn Taymiyya, on which see Bori, A new source, especially 326-8. 
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he wrote it to avoid falling into danger and error in his youth.*8 Ibn al-Wazir 
further states that he wrote a “long discourse” (kalam tawil) on the question of 
chastisement in the hereafter.^? As he elaborates, 


Ibn Taymiyya wrote to expound [God's] wise purpose in the chastise- 
ment of the hereafter. His disciple Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya followed him 
and elaborated that in his book Hadi al-arwah ila diyar al-afrah, and I 
separated that out into a small volume ( juz’ latif) and added to it.5° 


Ibn al-Wazir also writes in [thar al-haqq, “Ibn Taymiyya and his disciple Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya have composed interesting works on this, and al-Dhahabi 
has a work opposing them. I have a mediating [work] (tawassut) between 
them.”! As with the Jjada, this “mediating” work was probably written before 
'Awasim, that is, before 808/1405-6, since Ibn al-Wazir already mentions in that 
book that he had written something besides the Jjada on the duration of chas- 
tisement. It is a matter of curiosity that Ibn al-Wazir gave so much attention 
to this topic in his early years, and it is unfortunate that none of these works 
is known to be extant apart from the verses of the Ijada quoted in Awdsim 
and Ithar al-haqq. Obviously, the duration of the Fire had puzzled Ibn al-Wazir 
greatly, and he may have considered adopting Ibn Taymiyya's view for himself 
as he made his way from Zaydi to Sunni theological positions.5? 

Ultimately, however, Ibn al-Wazir does not take a position on the duration 
of hell-fire and instead devotes space in both Awasim and Ithar al-haqq to 
explaining how the different views on the question emerged. In Awdsim, in the 
context of discussing the problem of “perpetual evil that is not cut off, like the 
chastisement of the Fire and abiding in it [forever],”>3 he claims that the omi- 
nous and apparently irrational prospect of perpetual chastisement drove the 
extremists (ghulat) among the Ash‘arites to deny wise purpose in God's acts 
entirely** and Ibn Taymiyya to affirm the annihilation of the Fire. Ibn al-Wazir 
explains that Ibn Taymiyya's strongest proof comes from two Quranic verses 


48  Ibnal-Wazir, Ithar al-haqq 219. 


49 Ibid, 216. 
50 Ibid. 99. 
51 Ibid, 223. 


52 Harbi, Kashf al-astar 17-8, 25-8, maintains that Ibn al-Wazir “leaned” (yamil) toward Ibn 
Taymiyya's view before deciding to withhold judgment on the matter. 

53 Ibn al-Wazir, Awasim vi, 356. 

54 Ibid, v, 335-69, develops the charge that the Ash‘arites make God aimless to avoid prob- 
lems of evil. 
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that make an "exception" (istithna”) to everlasting chastisement of unbelievers: 
"[God] will say, ‘The Fire be your dwelling place, abiding therein, except as God 
wills” (Q 6:128), and unbelievers will be in the Fire “abiding therein, as long as 
the heavens and the earth endure, except as your Lord wills” (Q 11107). In Ibn 
al-Wazir's analysis, Ibn Taymiyya uses the exceptions “as long as the heavens 
and the earth endure" and “except as your Lord wills" to specify or particu- 
larize (takhsis) the general applicability (‘umum) of the great many Quranic 
verses affirming eternal chastisement for unbelievers. For Ibn Taymiyya, the 
Quranic exceptions justify setting aside the general witness of the Qur'an in 
favor of limited chastisement. Ibn al-Wazir only explains how Ibn Taymiyya 
comes to this view; he does not condemn it even though he himself is not 
ready to embrace it. Rather, Ibn al-Wazir notes that uncertainty in the matter 
could only be set aside if there were necessary knowledge ("ilm daruri ) deriv- 
ing from the religion or the Muslim consensus (ijmà?) that spoke to it.95 Earlier 
in Awasim, Ibn al-Wazir speaks to this point more fully: there is no text calling 
someone who denies the perpetuity of the Fire an unbeliever, nor is the perpe- 
tuity of punishment known by consensus or known to be a necessary part of 
religion; this is because Muslims have differed over the exception given in the 
verses cited above.56 

Ibn al-Wazir takes the same approach in his later work Ithàr al-haqq, which 
provides a more unified account of his position in the lengthy quotation from 
his poem, the /jada. Preceding the quotation is discussion of the tension in 
God between wisdom and power (qudra). Ibn al-Wazir identifies three ways in 
which the tension is relieved: impugning God's wise purpose, impugning God's 
power, or impugning the perpetuity of chastisement (dawam al-‘adhab). The 
extremists among the Ash'arites impugn wise purpose in God's acts because 
it is difficult to understand what wise purpose God might have in creating the 
evils of this world and in the hereafter. The extremists among the Mu'tazilites 
impugn God's power when they imagine that there are things that God can- 
not do, that for example God could not reach the disobedient with His grace. 
Ibn Taymiyya and his followers maintain that impugning wise purpose and 
power entails deficiency in God and comes close to unbelief. However, they 
themselves impugn the perpetuity of chastisement for unbelievers on account 
of God's great mercy and wise purpose, as well as the "exception" in the revela- 
tion—this is the same exception to everlasting punishment noted from the 
Quranic verses cited above (Q 6:128, 11:107).97 


55 Ibid, vi, 365. 
56 Ibid, 142-3. 
57 Ibnal-Wazir, Ithar al-haqq 215-6, cf. 246. 
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The beginning of the Jada invokes the problem of evil and God's will more 
generally (verses 1-5). Ibn al-Wazir then pits the frequent mention of eternal 
Fire in the Qur’an against God's generosity and mercy (verses 6-8) and states, 
“The matter of eternity in the Fire becomes grave for everyone who ponders 
the names of the Lord of the worlds” (verse 7). So, how does eternal chastise- 
ment of unbelievers in hell-fire fit with an all-merciful God? This is no doubt 
the dilemma that Ibn al-Wazir pondered as a young man. But then, as he writes 
in the Ijada, the Quran itself provides relief: “When the exception to eternal 
chastisement appears openly in His Book, the edge is taken off the gravity [of 
the matter]” (verse 11). As we have seen above, the destiny of unbelievers is 
not eternal Fire without exception. Rather, it depends on the duration of the 
heavens and the earth and on God's will, and this suddenly opens up a broader 
range of doctrinal possibilities (verses 12-13). Reading the jada autobiographi- 
cally, Ibn al-Wazir here begins to see a way out of his dilemma. 

Ibn al-Wazir continues in the /jada by alluding to three views on the dura- 
tion of chastisement in the sparest of terms. Ibn al-Wazir begins, “One view 
holds to the eternity [of chastisement] because the threats of that are abun- 
dant in the overwhelming [number of] revealed texts” (verse 14). The eternal 
chastisement in this verse apparently applies to both unbelievers and Muslim 
grave sinners, which is the view of the Mu'tazilites and the Zaydis. As I read the 
poem, the mainstream Sunni view that Muslim sinners will eventually reach 
paradise while unbelievers will not is what Ibn al-Wazir identifies as a third 
position: “The third view, the prevailing one (al-mansur), [maintains that] 
there is hope for the Muslim, but whoever resists Islam is not safe” (verse 16). 
In between these two positions, Ibn al-Wazir mentions that of Ibn Taymiyya: 
“Another view gives precedence to the specific, and the names of the wisest 
Judge help him [in that]" (verse 15, cf. verse 29). That is, Ibn Taymiyya speci- 
fies the general Quranic witness to eternal chastisement with the excep- 
tions “except as God wills” and “as long as the heavens and the earth endure” 
(Q 6:128, 11:107) and supports this with appeal to God's wise purpose. 

In the following verses of the Jjada, Ibn al-Wazir in his ecumenical and con- 
ciliatory spirit admonishes against adherents of one view censuring proponents 
of another (verses 17-18, 20), and he counsels against calling Ibn Taymiyya an 
unbeliever, even if some of his proofs turn out to be weak (verses 29-32). Ibn 
al-Wazir expands the domain of acceptable belief to include all three views 
because the evidence of the Quran is not uniform: “There is no unbelief in any 
of the views after decisive proofs in the revelation of the most knowledgeable 
Knower contradict” (verse 19). He also rationalizes the contradictory charac- 
ter of the Quranic evidence as having an ecumenical purpose. God’s aim in 
introducing the “exception” or “specification” indicated in Quranic verses such 
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as 6:128 and 11:107 is to widen the scope of acceptable belief: “If God had not 
willed to widen His ruling, He would not have specified it in His Reminder 
openly” (verse 21). 

The remaining verses of the Ijada quoted in Ithar al-haqq further discuss 
various attempts to resolve the tension between God's power and God's wis- 
dom. The extreme Ash‘arites emphasize God’s power at the expense of His 
wise purpose, and the Mu'tazilites underline wise purpose and justice at the 
expense of power (verses 35-54). Ibn al-Wazir counsels affirming both God's 
power and God’s wise purpose and withholding judgment on the matter 
beyond that (verse 49) because “the safety of the judicious in the face of fear 
[of error] is better than the correctness of the [overly] decisive” (verse 50). 
The “[overly] decisive” are those theologians who resort to reinterpretation to 
resolve the tension (verse 47), and here we see again Ibn al-Wazir's caution in 
the face of divisive theological questions. 

To sum up Ibn al-Wazir's view thus far, there is no consensus on the dura- 
tion of unbelievers’ chastisement in the Fire, contrary to the earlier view of 
Taqi al-Din al-Subki, and this is in fact what God willed by providing contra- 
dictory indications in the Qur’an. Moreover, Ibn al-Wazir neither adopts Ibn 
Taymiyya's argument for limited chastisement nor condemns it. Both limited 
chastisement and everlasting chastisement fall within the domain of accept- 
able Muslim belief, but Ibn al-Wazir judges it best to withhold judgment on 
which one it will be. 


4 Agnosticism on the Ultimate Purpose of Hell-Fire 


As the Ijada indicates, Ibn al-Wazir rejects the classic Ash'ari denial of purpose 
in God's will, and much like Ibn Taymiyya and al-Ghazali, he affirms wise pur- 
pose in all of God's acts, including the creation of evil.58 Ibn al-Wazir identifies 
specific wise purposes in some evils, especially in illnesses and punishments. 
These serve to expiate sins, test human beings, act as moral object lessons, and 


58 Ibid. 193-209, defends wise purpose in God's acts and ranges scholars into the various 
views on the matter. Ibn al-Wazir, Awasim vii, 286—326, supports causality or rational- 
ity (tail) in God's acts against objections by the Ash‘ari theologian Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 606/1209). However, this defense does not bring out the implications of purpose for 
God's nature and God's relation to the created world as thoroughly as does Ibn Taymiyya 
who follows them through to a vision of God as perpetually creative and dynamic. On this 
see Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya's theodicy 70-102. 
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instigate thanksgiving to God for the good in this world.5? With respect to pun- 
ishments in the hereafter, Ibn al-Wazir states that the reason for chastising the 
People of the Fire is to recompense them for their sins,9? and he affirms a con- 
sensus that absolute pardon of unbelievers is not permissible out of regard for 
the rights of prophets and messengers.®! 

Ibn al-Wazir also gives special attention to God’s creation of unbelievers to 
ward off the Zaydi-Mu ‘tazili charge that the Sunni God brought them into exis- 
tence for no reason other than chastisement. In Awdsim, Ibn al-Wazir counters 
that there is no proof in the Quran, the Sunna of the Prophet, or the consensus 
of the community that the chastisement of the People of the Fire was some- 
thing that God willed for its own sake. God does not will chastisement as a 
pure evil, and He does not create unbelievers only for chastisement. Rather, 
everything is for a wise purpose, which cannot be known in every detail. Ibn 
al-Wazir then lists seven wise purposes for which God creates unbelievers: 
(1) to worship Him (cf. Q 51:56), (2) to be tested (cf. Q 67:2), (3) to thank God 
for His gifts, (4) to chastise unbelievers for their ungratefulness toward God's 
blessing and their denial of God's proofs, (5) for a wise purpose that makes 
punishment preponderant over pardon and which is the interpretation of the 
ambiguous, (6) on account of God’s absolute will, and (7) on account of what 
only God knows.*? Adherents of Mu'tazili kalam would find this list disingenu- 
ous. The first four wise purposes presuppose independent human agents who 
could have freely chosen to worship and thank God had they wished. However, 
the Mu'tazili objection is to the Sunni belief that God predetermines the unbe- 
lief of the unbelievers, obviating autonomous choice on their part. The last 
three wise purposes do not provide substantive reasons for the creation of 
unbelievers but hide these instead in God’s will and knowledge. 

Elsewhere in Awasim, Ibn al-Wazir replaces the sixth wise purpose with the 
notion that God creates unbelievers to benefit believers in this life and in the 
hereafter.83 Later in the same book, he elaborates that God created unbeliev- 
ers—particular Jews and Christians—to serve as ransom payments to release 
disobedient Muslims from hell-fire. Jews and Christians are vicariously laden 
with the punishments due to be meted out to Muslim grave sinners so that 
the latter may enter paradise. In support he cites the hadith, “God gives every 


59  IbnalWazir Awasim vi, 7, 347. 

60 Ibid., vii, 288. 

61 Ibn al-Wazir, Ithar al-haqq 245. For further discussion of God's wise purposes in pains, 
afflictions and the chastisement of the hereafter, see Hajar, Ibn al-Wazir 323-36. 

62  Ibnal-Wazir, Awásim v, 344-6. The same list appears in idem, Ithar al-haqq 284-5. 

63 Idem, Awasim vi, 5-6. 
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Muslim a Jew or a Christian, and He says, ‘This is your ransom (fida”) from 
the Fire""6^ This goes some way toward explaining God's wise purpose in cre- 
ating unbelievers. However, it implies a degree of unfairness unacceptable to 
Mu'tazili Kalam, and it would not appear to provide sufficient reason for con- 
signing unbelievers to Hell forever. 

Ibn al-Wazir acknowledges in Awasim that there is a problem rationalizing 
the evil of perpetual chastisement: “In every outward punishment is an inward 
blessing. ... It is indeed expiation (kaffara) in addition to it being punishment 
and exemplary deterrence (nakal). There is no difficulty in any of that evil 
except the perpetuity of chastisement.’® Ibn al-Wazir is not however willing 
to say decisively that chastisement is not perpetual, and his withholding judg- 
ment on the duration of hell-fire involves him in an agnostic position as to 
the Fire’s ultimate purpose. If its purpose is reformative and therapeutic, as 
in the theology of Ibn Taymiyya, chastisement of unbelievers must eventu- 
ally come to an end. If the purpose of the Fire is retribution for the entirely 
unforgiveable sin of associating partners with God (shirk), as in mainstream 
Sunnism, chastisement must be eternal. Consigning unbelievers to Hell eter- 
nally implies that Hell’s ultimate wise purpose is retribution, and consigning 
them to Hell temporarily implies that its ultimate wise purpose is reform. As 
Ibn al-Wazir does not take a position on the duration of hell-fire, he cannot 
speculate on God's fundamental reason for chastising unbelievers therein. 

Ibn al-Wazir affirms that God indeed has an ultimate wise purpose in hell- 
fire even if humans cannot know it, and to motivate the possibility that good 
may be intended by evil without humans seeing the point, he invokes the 
Quranic story of Moses and his guide, traditionally said to be the legendary 
figure Khidr. In the story (Q 18:60-82), Khidr kills a boy, and Moses objects 
because he does not perceive the reason for the killing: Khidr knew that 
the boy would grow up to afflict his parents with tyranny and unbelief. Ibn 
al-Wazir considers the objection that God should never have created the boy 
in the first place. He replies that had God not created this boy the moral of the 
story would have been lost, which is “that God’s ambiguous acts have good 
interpretations in the minds of reasonable people” and that God does not will 
evil in itself.96 Equally, in Ibn al-Wazir's view, this story proves that humans do 
not know the interpretation of the ambiguous (ta’wil al-mutashabih). For if 


64 Ibid. 160-4. The hadith is translated from Ibn al-Wazir's text (vi, 160). The wording 
is somewhat different in the collection of Muslim, Sahih, k. al-tawba 49 (qubul tawbat 
al-qatil wa-in kathura qatluhu). 

65 Ibnal-Wazir, Awāşim vi, 7. Cf. idem, Ithàr al-haqq 98-9. 

66 Idem, Awásim vi, 150. See also idem, [thar al-haqq 210. 
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Moses, who was so close to God, knew less than Khidr, then he knew even far 
less of God's knowledge.®” 

In reflections on the duration and purpose of hell-fire, Ibn al-Wazir also 
turns to passages from al-Ghazali's discussion on God's names the Merciful and 
the Compassionate (al-Rahman al-Rahim) in al-Maqsad al-asna. Following the 
verses quoted from the Ijada in Ithar al-haqq, Ibn al-Wazir affirms that God 
has wise purposes even in things that appear irrational, such as inflicting pain 
on children and the innocent. To imagine how this could be so, he quotes 
al-Ghazali's contrast between a mother who protects her child from cupping 
out of pity and the father who imposes cupping on the child. An ignorant per- 
son thinks the mother is merciful and the father mean, while an intelligent 
person recognizes that the father is in fact the one showing mercy because he 
is inflicting the pain of cupping on the child to avert a greater evil. Al-Ghazali’s 
point, and Ibn al-Wazir's as well, is that God's mercy takes precedence over 
God's wrath and that God does not will evil for its own sake but only accidently 
for the greater good. Al-Ghazali adds that there is in this matter a secret that 
may not be divulged.®* Ibn al-Wazir suggests that this secret may be “the great 
hope in God's mercy” (sa'at al-raj@ li-rahmat Allah),®° which he apparently 
takes to mean universal salvation for all human beings, especially as in Awdsim 
he understands this same text of al-Ghazaly's to hint at that.” 

While Ibn al-Wazir presumes to divulge al-Ghazali’s secret, he himself 
blocks the way to understanding God’s fundamental purpose in the chastise- 
ment of unbelievers in hell-fire by withholding judgment on its duration. 
Whereas Ibn Taymiyya says that God could have no good reason for chastising 
creatures in the Fire forever, Ibn al-Wazir leaves open the possibility that God 
might have a good reason for doing so. It is, however, not for humans to know 
what it might be. Ibn al-Wazir establishes this in Awasim with two rules. First, 
God’s knowledge of the wise purposes and benefits in His acts far exceeds that 
of humans and what humans could ever bear. Those who do not accept this 


67 Idem, Awasim v, 342. Cf. idem, Ithar al-haqq 196. 

68 Ibid. 220-2, quoting parts of Ghazali, Maqsad 67-9 (tr. 55-7). Ibn al-Wazir invokes 
al-Ghazali’s Al-Magsad al-asná elsewhere, as in Ithàr al-haqq 98 (the cupping example), 
and Awasim v, 365-6 (on God not willing evil for its own sake and on not divulging God's 
secret). 

69 Idem, Ithar al-haqq 223. 

70 Idem, Awasim vi, 364. See also Khalil, Islam and the fate of others 46-8, on al-Ghazali's 
discussion of God's names al-Rahman al-Rahim in al-Maqsad al-asná and an argument 
that al-Ghazali is not a universalist. 
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rule are guilty of placing God and creatures on the same level in respect of 
knowledge. Second, the chastisement of hell-fire falls under the category of 
ambiguous matters of which only God knows the interpretation (ta^wil). It is in 
fact the “mother of ambiguous matters” (umm al-mutashabihat), and no one 
should try to understand it. Withholding judgment is the most fitting response. 
Ibn al-Wazir counsels further that humans should recall that things happen 
that fall outside their normal experience, that they should fear the chastise- 
ment of the hereafter, and that they should not let passions divert them from 
the truth.” In other words, nothing should be permitted to dissuade believers 
from prudent agnosticism on the ultimate purpose of hell-fire. In /thar al-haqq, 
Ibn al-Wazir sums up to the same end by gently criticizing Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn 
al-Qayyim and al-Ghazali for trying to discern God's wise purpose in evils, 
whether in this world or the hereafter: 


The upshot of what [Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya] say is 
that it is not permissible to believe that God wills evil inasmuch as it is 
evil. Rather, it must be on account of a preponderant good toward which 
that evil is a means. That good is the interpretation (ta’wil) of that evil 
preceding it, in the way that Khidr's interpretation was for Moses. They 
apply that to the evils of the two abodes [of this world and the hereafter] 
together, and al-Ghazali supports that in commenting on [God's names] 
the Merciful, the Compassionate [in al-Magsad al-asna]. Let us relate in 
this regard one hadith that indicates a prohibition against delving into 
specifying the wise purpose in that. We say, “Al-Bayhaqji said in his book 
Al-Asm@ wa-Lsifat from “Amr b. Maymún, from Ibn ‘Abbas, when God 
raised up Moses and spoke to him, [Moses] said, 'O God, You are a great 
Lord! If You willed to be obeyed, I would obey. And if You willed to be 
disobeyed, I would not disobey; You love to be obeyed, but in that You are 
disobeyed. How can that be, O Lord?’ So, God revealed to him, ‘I am not 
asked about what I do, but they are asked’ (cf. Q 21:23), and Moses 
stopped."72 


71  Ibnal-Wazir, Awasim vi, 357—63. Near the beginning of Awasim i, 212, Ibn al-Wazir briefly 
explains that God has a wise purpose in not clarifying eschatological matters, which is to 
preserve the element of testing in the affairs of this world. 

72 Idem, Ithar al-haqq 99-100. The hadith is found in Bayhagi, Kitab al-asm@ wa-L-sifat 169 
(b. mà jaa ‘an al-salaf radiya Allah “anhum ft ithbat al-mashra). 
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5 Conclusion 


In the controversy over Ibn Taymiyya’s arguments for universal salvation, Ibn 
al-Wazir exchanges the theological speculation of kalam and of Ibn Taymiyya 
for an ecumenism grounded in ambiguity. Ibn al-Wazir withholds judgment on 
the duration of punishment for unbelievers in hell-fire and, breaking with the 
consensus alleged by al-Subki, includes within the realm of acceptable belief 
both the limited chastisement view of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawzi- 
yya and the eternal chastisement doctrine of Zaydi Mu'tazilism and the Sunni 
mainstream. Ibn al-Wazir takes this tolerance of diverse belief to be God's 
intention and justifies it with the contradictory witness of the Qur'an: while 
the general testimony of the Quran is to everlasting chastisement of unbeliev- 
ers, a few exceptions open the door to the opposite view by making the dura- 
tion of chastisement conditional upon the duration of the heavens and the 
earth, as well as upon God’s will. Moreover, and following on from his agnosti- 
cism regarding the duration of hell-fire, Ibn al-Wazir withholds judgment as to 
God's ultimate wise purpose in chastising unbelievers. As this is “the mother 
of ambiguous matters, it cannot be known whether the purpose of hell-fire is 
to reform unbelievers for paradise as in Ibn Taymiyya's theology or to mete out 
eternal retribution for the unforgiveable sin of associating partners with God. 

The origins of Ibn al-Wazir's agnosticism on the duration and purpose of 
hell-fire probably lie in the need to find a modus vivendi between the com- 
peting Yemeni Muslim confessional communities that his life and thought 
bridged. Born into the Zaydi community ofthe Yemeni highlands and educated 
in its Mu'tazili theology, Ibn al-Wazir switched to Sunni theological doctrines 
and the authority of the canonical Sunni hadith collections early in life. He 
travelled to the Yemeni lowlands and Mecca to learn from various Sunni mas- 
ters before spending his later years living within his Zaydi community teaching 
and writing. Ibn al-Wazir developed a conciliatory approach to theology so as 
not to unduly antagonize the Zaydis among whom he lived, and, according to 
his own testimony, he engaged in a measure of dissimulation to protect him- 
self from opponents. Perhaps Ibn al-Wazir could have joined a Sunni school of 
law and found adequate security within its embrace to adopt a more dogmatic 
stance. However, it appears that his independence of mind and Zaydi com- 
munalloyalty prevented him from affiliation with a single Sunni law school. As 
he was unwilling to take the steps required to integrate fully into the Sunnis' 
structures of religious authority, he probably needed to tread lightly within 
their scholarly circles as well. 
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Appendix 


Translation of the Verses from Ibn al-Waztr's Ijada Found in His 
Ithar al-haqq?? 


Those endowed with intelligence become confused: what does [God] will for the 
disobedient among the jinn and the sons of Adam? 

Does God will good for creatures initially, or does the wisest Judge intend evil? 
If good, is it conceivable that it elude a Master who knows in the Unseen what 
He wills? 

If evil, does [God] will it for its own sake? Or does [God] intend good in it along 
with [its] necessary concomitants? 

Does the prior intention of good in evil require that that intention be congruent 
with the value of the outcomes?” 

When mention of [spending] eternity in His Fire overrides His generosity in His 
Reminder [the Quran] and the decisive [texts], 

the matter of eternity in the Fire becomes grave for everyone who ponders the 
names of the Lord of the Worlds. 

For He is not vanquished, and He is not ignorant, definitely not aimless, and 
nothing but merciful.” 

Everyone who investigates seriously will submit to what the Lord of the Worlds 
says in the Reminder, 


Iam grateful to Geert Jan van Gelder and Jamal Mohammed Robain for their kind assis- 
tance in reading this poem. The translation was made from the Arabic of Ibn al-Wazir, 
Ithàr al-haqq, 216-9. 

In verse 1 Ibn al-Wazir begins the poem by raising the issue of what God wills for those who 
disobey. The more specific question of eternal punishment for unbelievers arises later in 
verse 6. The intervening verses 2-5 inquire more generally into the relation between evil 
and God's will. If God only wills the good, then why does some evil occur? Surely it cannot 
be that God lacks sufficient power to effect His will to create the good (verse 3). So, if God 
wills evil directly, then does God will it for its own sake or for some greater good? 

Verses 6-8 draw attention to the tension between God's justice and God's mercy. The 
Quran is filled with threats of eternal punishment to such an extent that they appear to 
override its message of God's generosity and mercy. Yet, Ibn al-Wazir affirms, God's mercy 
is God's dominant attribute, and God will not be defeated in his purposes. However, it is 
not yet clear how Ibn al-Wazir thinks this tension can be eased. 
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no matter whether He decreed eternity in the Fire or that the chastisement 
(‘adhab) of the wretched is not perpetual.”6 

When the exception to eternal chastisement appears openly in His Book,”” the 
edge is taken off the gravity [of the matter]. 

The range of what can be said about that widens again, for the matter had 
become as tight as signet rings. 

The doubts of the heretics are driven back, repelled, and the vast knowledge of 
the most honorable people of knowledge is broadened.”8 

One view holds to the eternity [of chastisement] because the threats of that are 
abundant in the overwhelming [number of] revealed texts.” 

Another view gives precedence to the specific (khusus),9 and the names of the 
wisest Judge help him [in that ].! 


Verses 9-10 invoke the unassailable authority of the Quran. For Ibn al-Wazir, whatever 
view one takes on the duration of chastisement, the Quran is the ultimate standard for 
belief. 

The exception appears in those Quranic passages subjecting the duration of hell-fire to 
God's will and the duration of the heavens and the earth (Q 6:28, 11106—7). 

Whereas verses 610 heighten the tension in the Quranic testimony between God's mercy 
and God's punishment of unbelievers forever, verses 11-13 ease that tension by alluding 
to the Quran's subjection of the duration of chastisement to God's will. This means that 
a dilemma that had become so grave in Ibn al-Wazir's eyes as to compare with the tight- 
ness of signet rings now appears much less severe. This gives the benefit of the doubt to 
the honorable scholars of religion over against the heretics who now have no reason to 
highlight apparent contradiction in God's ways to justify their skepticism. This sets the 
stage for Ibn al-Wazir in verses 14-16 to present the doctrinal views on the duration of 
chastisement that he judges to lie within the realm of Muslim belief. 

The first Muslim view, according to Ibn al-Wazir, maintains that the Qur’an’s testimony 
to eternal punishment of unbelievers is overwhelmingly preponderant. This corresponds 
to the dominant Sunni view, as well as to that of the Mu'tazilites and the Zaydi Shi‘is. 
However, while not indicated in the poem, Ibn al-Wazir maintains that Mu'tazilites and 
Zaydi Shi'is err by consigning not only unbelievers but also unrepentant Muslim grave 
sinners to eternal chastisement (on this see al-Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir 266-9). The dominant 
Sunni doctrine that Muslim grave sinners will eventually be saved is implied in the third 
view given in verse 16. 

Reading al-khusiis instead of al-khustim (opponents). 

Ibn al-Wazir identifies this view in verse 29 below as that of Ibn Taymiyya. Here in verse 
15, Ibn al-Wazir explains that Ibn Taymiyya gives the specific exceptions in Q 6:128 and 
Q 11106-7 precedence over the general Quranic affirmations of eternity in hell. Moreover, 
Ibn Taymiyya supports this judgment with the names of God, especially All-Wise and All- 
Merciful, which would seem to preclude consigning anyone to hell-fire forever. 
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The third view, the prevailing one (al-mansúr), [maintains that] there is hope for 
the Muslim, but whoever resists Islam is not safe.82 

One view, which is confused, censures someone who delves into that [matter]. 
Another withholds judgment and is not censuring. 

Yet another delves into it while charging his opponent with unbelief for some- 
thing similar to what he [himself] does; he is not safe. 

There is no unbelief in any of the views after decisive proofs in the revelation of 
the most knowledgeable Knower contradict. 

[The wise scholar] fears charging another with unbelief and bearing the burden 
of it or of committing sins.5? 

If God had not willed to widen His ruling, He would not have specified it in His 
Reminder openly.** 

Concerning the Garden, He made an exception and followed it with what indi- 
cates the eternity of the perpetual gardens®> 

in accord with the fact that the ascription of generosity to God is perpetual and 
definitely makes the perpetuity of [God's] noble deeds follow necessarily. 

How could sovereignty, generosity and laudation persist, while the good is cut 
off in the words of One Who Knows?!86 


The third view presented by Ibn al-Wazir is an allusion to the mainstream Sunni doctrine 
that sinful Muslims may suffer punishment in the Fire for a period of time before entering 
paradise while those outside Islam face eternal chastisement. 

In verses 17-20 Ibn al-Wazir makes room for all three of the preceding views within the 
fold of Islam. According to Ibn al-Wazir, it is unenlightened confusion to censure someone 
who delves into the duration of chastisement (verse 17), and it is dangerous to censure as 
unbelief any one of the three views at the expense of the others because the Quranic 
testimony is subject to contradictory interpretations. 

Ibn al-Wazir argues that God must have had a reason for specifying or making an excep- 
tion to the general Quran testimony to eternal chastisement of unbelievers. Had God not 
wished to soften this testimony, he would not have introduced exceptions. 

In verse 22 Ibn al-Wazir turns to the eternity of the paradisiacal Garden and alludes to 
the Quranic verse, "As for those who are made happy, they will be in the Garden, abiding 
therein, as long as the heavens and the earth endure, except as your Lord wills, a gift never 
cut off” (Q 11108). The phrase “a gift never cut off" that comes after the exceptions “as long 
as the heavens and the earth endure, except as your Lord wills," confirms that the Garden 
is most certainly eternal. The same exceptions occur in the preceding verse (Q 11:107), but 
without a comparable confirmation of the Fire's eternity. Thus, while the eternity of the 
Garden is assured, the eternity of the Fire is not. 

Verses 23-4 affirm that the Garden must be perpetual to accord with God's generosity. 
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And there are authentic hadith reports that agree with rational minds concern- 
ing the exception of the Lord, the most Merciful.87 

When [the exception] appears after the reward, it is to increase the reward of the 
most honorable people out of generosity.58 

When it appears after the threat [of chastisement], it is to pardon and forgive the 
punishment of crimes,9? 

and agreeing with it is mention of an increase and a superabundance in the 
Reminder in the decisive texts. 

Ibn Taymiyya went on at length about the second view. Take interest in his learn- 
ing in his writing and the biographical works. 

He supports [his view] on the authority of six of the greatest of the most honor- 
able Companions of the Prophet whose words he quotes. 

Do not consider a scholar [i.e., Ibn Taymiyya] an unbeliever even if what [the six 
Companions] say is not authentic and comes to light as weak and disreputable. 
This is nothing but thinking well [of Ibn Taymiyya]. If, after all, it is necessary [to 
call him an unbeliever], the All-Merciful will not reduce the hope of mercies.°° 


Ibn al-Wazir is presumably referring to hadith reports such as “My mercy overcomes my 
anger" (Muslim) and "My mercy precedes my anger" (Bukhari) that lend support to the 
notion that God's mercy will bring an end to chastisement. 

Ibn al-Wazir's sense is apparently this: Q 113108 first indicates that those who are happy 
“will be in the Garden, abiding therein;" then, the text qualifies this reward with the 
exception, “as long as the heavens and the earth endure, except as your Lord wills" to 
respectfully submit everything to God's will before coming back to affirm all the more so 
that the reward will last forever; it will be “a gift never cut off” 

Ibn al-Wazir affirms that when the exceptions “as long as the heavens and the earth 
endure, except as your Lord wills" appear in Q 11307, God's purpose is to forgive and par- 
don. The next verse, verse 28, underlines the Quranic witness to God's will to forgive. 
Verses 29-32 treat Ibn Taymiyya's view, the second view on the duration of chastisement 
cited previously in verse 15. Ibn al-Wazir first underscores the value of Ibn Taymiyya's 
scholarship in verse 29 and then in verse 30 states that Ibn Taymiyya supports his view 
from six Companions of the Prophet. Four of these are easily identified. In Fang al-nar, 
Ibn Taymiyya ascribes the doctrine of finite chastisement of unbelievers directly to ‘Umar 
b.al-Khattab, Ibn Mas'üd, Abū Hurayra, and Abt Sa‘id al-Khudri, and he quotes the report 
from ‘Umar, “Even if the People of the Fire stayed in the Fire like the amount of sand of 
‘Alij, they would have, despite that, a day in which they would come out" (p. 53). The 
fifth and sixth Companions are presumably Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As. 
Ibn Taymiyya cites a number of reports from Ibn ‘Abbas lending support to the limited 
duration of the Fire (pp. 57-62), and he quotes the following from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr, 
“A day is indeed coming to hell when its doors will slam shut, and no one will be in it” 
(p. 69). It is doubtful that Ibn al-Wazir read Ibn Taymiyya's Fan’ al-nar directly, but Ibn 
al-Qayyim quotes the relevant parts of the treatise in Hadi al-arwah, to which Ibn al-Wazir 
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The words of the Friend of God, and then the Son of Mary, are proof of the inva- 
lidity of the censure of those who censure.?! 

The majority of humankind would almost have disbelieved by mistake because 
of that had it not been for the grace of the most Merciful.?? 

One view [the Ash'ari] intends to render Him incomparable, wishing to safe- 
guard for Him the weightiness of the gravity of the Omnipotent, the Real. 

A [second] view [the Mu'tazili] intends to magnify His greatness, wishing to 
safeguard for Him praises of One praised as the wisest Judge.93 

All those who know uphold both [God's omnipotence and God's wisdom], and 
this is the straight path for someone steadfast. 

This is a point that a rational person does not throw into jeopardy. The worlds 
were created for it, 

to disclose the causes of the creation of the seven [heavens]. All seven [were 
brought into existence] through the determination of His two qualifications All- 
Powerful and All-Knowing.?* 


had access. In verses 31-2 of the poem, Ibn al-Wazir allows that the Companion reports 
cited by Ibn Taymiyya may not be reliable but still urges the utmost respect for him. 

Ibn al-Wazir here invokes Abraham, the Friend of God, and Jesus, the Son of Mary, to 
support his call for leniency toward Ibn Taymiyya, but it is not apparent what words or 
deeds of Abraham and Jesus are referred to. The mention of Jesus may be an allusion to 
Jesus' defense of his mother Mary against her people's charge of unchastity against her 
(Q 19:27-33). Al-Harbi, Ibn al-Wazir 481, takes the reference to Abraham to be an allusion 
to his supplication for himself and his posterity that they not worship idols (Q 14:35-6) 
and the mention of Jesus to refer to his submission to God in stating, "If You punish them, 
they are your servants; if you forgive them, you are truly all-mighty and all-wise" (Q 5:118). 
The reference is perhaps to the question of eternal chastisement and the moral difficul- 
ties it raises: had it not been for the mercy of God in introducing the exceptions to ever- 
lasting chastisement in Q 6:128 and Q 11107, many people would have disbelieved. 

Verse 35 marks a shift of topic that may indicate some verses of the Ijada are missing. As 
it is, the poem swings from discussing the duration of chastisement for unbelievers and 
the tension between God's justice and God's mercy to the theological challenge of hold- 
ing God's power and God's wisdom and justice in proper balance. In verses 35 and 36 Ibn 
al-Wazir mentions the Ash'ari and Mu'tazili stances, respectively, on God's power, justice 
and wise purpose. The Ash'ari kalam theologians underline God's power at the seeming 
expense of God's justice and wisdom, while the Mu'tazilites exalt these latter qualities 
at the seeming expense of God's omnipotence. Ibn al-Wazir comes back to treat the two 
groups of kalam theologians in more detail in verses 42-8. 

Over against the Ash'arites and the Mu'tazilites, Ibn al-Wazir maintains in verses 37-9 
that God's power and wisdom must both be upheld without sacrificing one to the other. 
This is in fact the point or purpose that the worlds were created to reveal, that is, God cre- 
ated them to reveal his omnipotence, wisdom and knowledge in proper balance. 
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Indeed, a point at which [God’s] Addressee [Moses] became confused and was 
unable to be patient with the Best of the Worlds [Khidr] 

is worthy of great study and wariness of error on the part of every scholar when 
deciding [the matter].95 

Do you not see what the two parties’ kalam theology leads to when they are out 
of their depth? 

[The Ash‘arites] deny the wise purpose of the All-Merciful in justice and recom- 
pense, and [the Mu'tazilites deny] His power to guide the basest unjust person. 
The one party weakens the might of the most Powerful, and the other party 
weakens the holiness of the wisest Judge.?6 

This is their excuse concerning these views [of their opponents]: that they are an 
abomination in the view of the majority of the most honorable people. 

[It is] as if they longed to help those endowed with intelligence and put souls 
blind with passion for the Unseen at ease. 

So, they could not find an escape from one of the three calamities in the [reli- 
gious] sciences except through reinterpretation (ta'awwul) 

of the wise purpose of the Lord in creation, or His capacity to be gracious, or the 
consignment of evildoers to eternity [in the Fire].97 


In verses 40-1 Ibn al-Wazir calls on scholars to exercise great care in the question of God's 
power and wisdom in order to avoid error. For this is a matter that even God's Addressee 
(kalim) Moses failed to understand adequately, and it caused him to be impatient with 
Khidr, his guide through the three ordeals related in Q 18:60-82. The implication is that 
the Ash'ari and Mu tazili kalam theologians discussed in the following verses also fail to 
give the matter sufficient care. 

In verses 42-4 Ibn al-Wazir identifies the errors of the Ash‘arites and the Mu'tazilites 
regarding God’s power and wisdom. Verse 42 charges both groups of kalam theologians 
with going to extremes, of following their method beyond what it can know. Verse 43 cen- 
sures the Ash'arites for denying that God has wise purposes in the justice and recompense 
that he metes out and the Mu'tazilites for denying God's power to guide the unjust and 
disobedient. In Mu'tazili theology and the Zaydi theology influenced by it, humans cre- 
ate their own acts free of God's direct intervention. Ibn al-Wazir interprets this to mean 
that God can never intervene in human choices to set a sinner back on the right way, 
which inappropriately limits the reach of God’s power. Verse 44 restates the errors of the 
Muttazilites and the Ash'arites identified in verse 43. 

In verses 45-8 Ibn al-Wazir examines the reasoning behind the Ash‘ari and Muttazili 
views on God's power and wisdom. According to verses 45-6, the two groups of kalam 
theologians justify their views as avoiding what violates the religious and moral sensi- 
bilities of the majority; additionally, they are apparently trying to put minds troubled by 
the conundrum of God's power and wisdom to rest. According to verses 47-8, the kalam 
theologians engage in reinterpretation (ta'awwul, i.e., ta’wil) of God's qualities in order to 
evade what they perceive to be one of three religious “calamities.” It is implied first that 
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49. Better than this is withholding judgment in [the matter] because we all are defi- 
nite about the goodness of the judgment of the best Judge. 

50. That suffices, seeing that the safety of the judicious% in the face of fear [of error] 
is better than the correctness of the [overly] decisive.99 

51 Laud and do not exclude anything from laudation, and leave innovations be like 
the muddles of a dreamer. 

52. Fear neither impotence nor ignorance of wise purpose, neither the exasperation 
of the oppressed nor the tyranny of the oppressor, 

53. and [think] not that He in His beneficence is not powerful and mighty, and not 
that He in His might is not merciful. 

54. andnotthat He in His judgment is not just, wise and knowing what creatures do 
not know.!00 
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PART 4 


Varieties of Hell in Islamic Traditions 


CHAPTER 11 


Isma'ili-Shiú Visions of Hell 
From the “Spiritual” Torment of the Fatimids to the Tayyibi Rock of Sijjin 


Daniel De Smet 


“Locating hell" in medieval Isma‘ili-Shi‘i thought is not an easy task. Far from 
holding a unified and homogeneous interpretation of Islam, Isma‘ilism has 
a wide range of conflicting movements and ideas. But even among authors 
belonging to the same religious and intellectual tradition, conceptions about 
paradise and hell are not always uniform. In the first part of this article, I shall 
try to address the idea of hell in Qarmatian and Fatimid Isma‘ilism (fourth- 
fifth/tenth-eleventh centuries, mainly in Persia and Egypt); the second part is 
devoted to the “hell of Sijjin” in Tayyibi Isma‘ilism (which appeared in Yemen 
from the sixth/twelfth century onwards).! 

Our investigation is seriously hampered by the “esoteric writing”? Ismaʻili 
authors adopted when dealing with matters related to eschatology. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that Isma'ili conceptions concerning the Resurrection 
and the Afterlife are quite different from the beliefs currently held by Sunnis, 
Zaydis and Twelver Shi'is. Hence, such “dissenting” views on paradise and hell 
have been one of the main targets of anti-Isma'ili polemics, as they were often 
used as a decisive argument for designating Isma‘ilism as kufr (“unbelief”) and 
its adherents as mulhidün (“apostates”) or zanadiqa (“Manichaeans, dualists, 
heretics of all kinds"). 

To give only one example, Abū Hamid al-Ghazal (d. 505/1111), after repeating 
again and again in his Kitab Fada'ih al-batiniyya that in matters of eschatology 
the Isma‘ilis follow the doctrines of the philosophers ( falasifa), concludes with 
a fatwa (“legal opinion”) in which he settles a question that was much debated 
at the time, given the long-running conflict between the Saljüqs and the 
Nizaris? are the Isma‘ilis guilty of unbelief and is the shedding of their blood 
legitimate? According to al-Ghazali, those who maintain that the pleasures of 


1 Fora brief survey of the doctrinal history of Isma'ilism, see De Smet, Philosophie ismaélienne 
15-22. 

2 luse this expression ("écriture ésotérique”) in the sense described by Strauss, Persécution 
51-69. 

3 Mitha, al-Ghazált 1-27. 
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paradise and the torments of hell are purely spiritual and not corporal, and 
who base their doctrine on a tawil (“allegorical interpretation”) of the Quranic 
verses related to the Garden and Hellfire, claiming that these are only images 
meant for common people, are treating God as a liar. Charging God and his 
Prophet with lying (takdhib) is an act of manifest unbelief (kufr sarih), and 
in the period of the Companions, al-Ghazali adds, someone professing such 
blasphemous views would have been slain.* 

Given the gravity of these accusations, one can easily understand why 
Isma‘ili authors treated the thorny question of eschatology with caution, 
avoiding expounding their position in a clear and systematic way, preferring 
instead to scatter their teachings about “reward and punishment” (al-thawab 
wa-[-“igab) throughout their works, including them in different contexts? and 
shrouding them in deliberately obscure and often ambiguous language. When 
we add to this the numerous problems related to the transmission of Isma‘ili 
manuscripts and the poor quality, if not outright unreliability, of many modern 
editions of Isma'ili texts, it becomes clear that it is not easy to make sense of 
the sources we are about to study. 

Nevertheless, some general principles forming the background of all Isma‘ili 
speculations about punishment and hell can be highlighted. Most authors 
belonging to different trends and periods of Isma‘ilism would probably adhere 
to these, although with some important nuances. In order to facilitate the 
understanding of what follows, it will be useful first to briefly underline these 
principles. 

1. Since the opening of the present “cycle of occultation” (dawr al-satr) by 
Adam (or Noah according to another opinion); a first level of hell is located 
in this world (al-dunya). Hellfire indeed refers to the revelations and the laws 
imposed by the six “Speaking-Prophets” (nutaq@’, i.e., Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad), as long as these revelations and laws are only 
taken in their outward meaning (zahir), thus depriving them of their hidden 
and real sense (batin) which each prophet entrusted to the Imams of his cycle. 
The satans and devils are the antagonists (addad) and enemies of the proph- 
ets (in the cycle of Muhammad: the first three caliphs, the wives and com- 
panions of the Prophet hostile to ‘Ali, the Umayyads, and the Abbasids), but 
also the fuqaha' (jurists), the philosophers, and the theologians among the ahl 
al-zahir (exotericists, i.e., the mainstream of Sunni Islam). The muslim who 


4 Ghazali, Fada'ih 151-4. Cf. McCarthy, Freedom 267. 
The “dispersion of knowledge" (tabdid al-'ilm) is one of the methods of “esoteric writing” 
often followed by Shi'i authors. See Amir-Moezzi, Religion discréte 97-8, n. 36. 

6 DeSmet, Adam 187-202. 
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accomplishes the prescriptions of the sharia without understanding their 
inner significance suffers the torments of hell during his earthly life, whereas 
the mumin (believer) who is aware of their bátin aspect already enjoys the 
pleasures of paradise. 

2. Punishment, hell, suffering and damnation are always linked to ignorance 
and lack of knowledge due to the rejection of the batin that is expounded in 
the teaching (ta‘im) of the imams. On the other hand, reward, paradise, plea- 
sure and salvation result from the acquisition and acceptance of this teaching. 

3. "Rebirth" (bath) is distinct from “Resurrection” (qiyama). As long as the 
present “cycle of occultation” lasts, human souls cannot subsist without a 
material substrate. After the death of its body, each soul is reborn in a new 
body, the nature of which Isma‘ili authors held conflicting opinions about, 
ranging from rebirth in another human body or even in that of an animal (rais- 
ing the delicate issue of metempsychosis, highly controversial even in Isma‘ili 
circles)’ to a rebirth in the barzakh or one of the celestial spheres. In any case, 
this new corporal “envelope” (qalab) is for the soul a kind of prefiguring of 
paradise or hell, according to the degree of salvation or damnation acquired 
during its previous life on earth. 

4. The “Great Resurrection” (al-qiyama al-kubra) is operated by the 
“Resurrector” (Qaim), the “Lord of the seventh cycle” (sahib al-dawr al-sabi?). 
He will open a new “cycle of manifestation" (dawr al-kashf) by closing the 
cycle of Muhammad and abrogating the zahir of his sharia. As he reveals 
the batin of all the previous revelations in its totality, the Qaim provides the 
soul with the knowledge it needs in order to reach its “second perfection" 
(al-kamal al-thani)—which means the entire actualization of its rational fac- 
ulty, the intellect—and, ultimately, to be liberated from its entanglement in 
matter. Hence, qiyama is a purely spiritual event which precludes the resur- 
rection of the body. The afterlife concerns only the souls, not their bodies. 
Paradise is then located in the intelligible world: the abode of the saved souls 
is the Throne (“arsh) of God and its Pedestal (Aursi), identified respectively 
with the Universal Intellect and the Universal Soul, and the Closest Angels 
(al-mala'ika al-muqarrabün), which refer to the remaining cosmic entities 
(hudüd) composing the intelligible world. As to the location of hell after the 
Great Resurrection, this issue is shrouded in obscurity. Even the souls of the 
wicked are resurrected without their body and hellfire refers to a purely spir- 
itual punishment: all authors seem to agree on these matters. But does this 
mean that hell is also located in the intelligible world? Or is there a place of 
punishment elsewhere in the universe; for instance, somewhere in the celestial 


7 DeSmet, Transmigration 77-110. 
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spheres, or even here on earth? Qarmatian and Fatimid authors do not address 
this question directly and explicitly, and they also avoid the related topic of 
the “end of the world”: does the advent of the Great Resurrection suppose that 
the “heavens and the earth” will cease to exist, or is the world eternal? Later 
Tayyibi doctrine would develop a theory about the “hell of Sijjin”, and integrate 
it into the structure of its complex cosmic system. But here again, many ambi- 
guities remain. 


1 The Kitab al-Shajara Attributed to Abu Tammam 
(Fourth/Tenth Century) 


As a great part of Qarmatian® literature from the fourth/tenth century has 
been lost, the “Book of the Tree” (Kitab al-Shajara) is of the greatest impor- 
tance for our present investigation. However, the transmission of the text, its 
dating, and the identification of its author raise many problems, amplified by 
the mystifications of its modern editor. 

The book was first published by ‘Arif Tamir in 1965 with the title Kitab al-Idah 
and attributed to Shihab al-Din Abū Firás al-Maynaqi (d. 937/1530 or 947/1540), 
a Syrian Nizari da‘. A close examination of the text shows that the first part is 
missing and that its contents have nothing to do with tenth/sixteenth century 
Syrian Nizarism, reflecting instead a much older strand of Isma‘ili doctrine. 
Without referring to his previous edition, ‘Arif Tamir published an almost iden- 
tical text in 1982, but this time with the title Kitab Shajarat al-yaqin and under 
the name of ‘Abdan (d. ca. 286/899), one of the founders of the Qarmatian 
movement! Although the book clearly belongs to the Qarmatian tradition, its 
attribution to ‘Abdan seems improbable, as the author extensively quotes the 
now lost Kitab al-Mahsul of Muhammad al-Nasafi (d. 332/934). Eventually, 
Paul Walker discovered the first part of a Kitab al-Shajara attributed to a dat 
called Abū Tammam in the Hamdani Collection of Isma‘ili manuscripts. As 
the last folios of this manuscript include the beginning of the text published 
by Tamir, Walker concluded that Tamir’s text is the second part of the Kitab al- 
Shajara by Aba Tammam, obviously a Qarmatian dat and disciple of al-Nasafi, 
active in Khurasan during the fourth/tenth century.? 


8 I use the term “Qarmatian” to designate those Isma‘ilis, mainly belonging to the Eastern 
da‘wa, who remained faithful to the original doctrine by considering Muhammad b. Ismail 
as the seventh and last Imam of the cycle of Muhammad and as the Qa’im whose advent was 
expected in the near future. They thus rejected the claims of the Fatimids to the imamate. 

9 Walker, Abu Tammam 343-52; Madelung and Walker, Heresiography Vi1-V111, 1-9. 
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Tamir seems to have based his two editions upon different manuscripts, as 
there are variant readings due to scribal errors and interpolations. The text, 
which apparently was not transmitted by the Indian Bohras!? but only by 
Syrian Nizaris whose libraries remain closed to outsiders, is in a poor condi- 
tion, with numerous corrupted passages, incongruities and contradictions, 
omissions, and false readings, probably worsened by Tamir’s unreliable editing 
of Arabic texts.!! Hence, without access to the manuscripts, it is clear that the 
contents of the Kitab al-Shajara must be studied with great caution. My analy- 
sis of its doctrine about hell and punishment can, therefore, only be tentative. 

Throughout his work, the author makes several short statements about par- 
adise and hell which are quite conventional parts of Isma‘ili doctrine. As para- 
dise is the “spiritual world” (al-“alam al-ruhani), “entering paradise" means, for 
the mustajtb (the Isma'ili initiate who "responds" to the call of the imam), leav- 
ing the sense world and returning to the world of the Intellect.!? The zahir is 
the cause of death and punishment (“the muslim is the one who dies”), whereas 
the batin leads to resurrection and reward.!? “The satans and devils in potentia", 
which are only concerned with the zahir, are bereft of the knowledge proceed- 
ing from the Intellect: for them, this lack of knowledge is equivalent to hell.!* 

However, one section of the book is exclusively devoted to the question of 
punishment and hellfire. It contains a very original doctrine about seven hells 
located in the seven planetary spheres, for which there is to my knowledge no 
direct parallel in Isma'ili literature. 

The author begins by distinguishing three kinds of fire, each situated in a dif- 
ferent part of the universe and corresponding to a particular mode of punish- 
ment. “Corporal fire" (al-nar al-jusmaniyya) refers to the element “fire”, which 
encompasses the three other elements: air, water and earth. As “corporal fire" 
is one of the four elements of the sublunary world, the hell to which it refers is 


10 The Qarmatian and Fatimid literature written in Arabic was mainly transmitted by the 
Tayyibi Isma'ili community in Yemen and later in India, where they are known as Bohras. 

11 For a similar case, that of al-Risala al-Mudhhiba attributed to al-Qadi al-Nu‘man; see 
De Smet, The Risala al-Mudhiba 309-19. 

12 Abt Tammam, Shajara 40, 42, 138/38, 39, 132. For all quotes from the Kitab al-Shajara, 
the first pagination refers to the text published by Tamir under the name of ‘Abdan, 
the second (after the slash) refers to the text he published under the name of Abū Firas 
al-Maynagi. 

13 Ibid. 50/48. 

14 Ibid, 75/74. On the distinction between satans and devils in potentia (bi-l-quwwa) and in 
act (bi-l-fi[), one of the main items of the book, see Madelung and Walker, Heresiography 
19-28. 

15  AbüTammam, Shajara 125-51/121-45. 
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located here on earth.!6 Next, there is the “celestial fire” (al-nar al-jirmaniyya)," 
generated by the rotation of the seven planetary spheres. As each sphere con- 
tains its own hell, there are seven celestial hells in which seven categories of 
ahl al-zahir are punished. Both kinds of fire and the hells they nourish will last 
for as long as the heavens and the earth exist. After their annihilation (with the 
advent of the Qa'im) only the third kind of fire will remain: the “spiritual fire” 
(al-nar al-ruhaniyya), in which the souls of the damned will burn forever.!$ 

Abt Tammam continues by giving a long description of the seven hells 
located in the planetary spheres. Strangely enough, these hells seem to be 
intended only for the punishment of “scholars and intellectuals’, and not for 
ordinary people. Only the khass (“the elite”) is to be sent to these celestial hells, 
not the amm (“the populace”). According to the author, when the satans and 
the devils in potentia are separated from their corporal envelopes (qawalib), 
they become satans and devils in actu. This means that their souls, with their 
vegetative, sensitive, and rational faculties, are transported to the sphere of the 
moon, where they are attached to the ether that composes this sphere (prob- 
ably because, prior to the advent of the Qa’im, souls cannot exist without a 
material substrate). Their ethereal bodies are ignited by the fire generated by 
the rotation of the moon. Those souls which have acquired a highly imperfect, 
ugly, and compact form are compelled to stay there, as they are forbidden from 
proceeding further in their ascension through the spheres. These are the souls 
of well-known doctors and philosophers of nature who criticized the science 
of ta’wil and proclaimed instead the eternity of the world, such as the material- 
ists (dahriyya). This hell, located in the sphere of the moon, is called sagar in 
the Quran (Q 74: 42-7).!9 

The less compact souls enter the sphere of Mercury (utarid) and burn in 
the fire generated by its rotation and by that of the moon. The souls of the 
mathematicians and geometricians (muhandisun) among the ahl al-zahir are 


16 Ibid., 125/121. This hierarchy of the four elements—earth, water, air, fire—is widespread 
in Isma‘ili doctrine. See, for instance, al-Sijistani, Yanabí 15; al-Kirmani, Rahat 229, 275. 
However, it is not clear to me why the author refers to the element "fire" with the term 
"ether" (athir), the “fifth element" composing the matter of the heavenly spheres, stars 
and planets according to Aristotle. The text is probably corrupted, as the celestial spheres 
are linked to the second kind of fire. 

17 In Arabic Neoplatonic texts, jism refers usually to bodies in the sublunary world, com- 
posed of the four elements, whereas jirm is used for the celestial bodies. See, for instance, 
Rudolph, Doxographie 1403. 

18 | Abü Tammam, Shajara 125/121. 

19 Ibid, 125-6/121. There follows a long set of speculations about the correspondences 
between the letters of the words qamar (“moon”) and saqar. 
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placed here: their hell, located in the sphere of Mercury, is called al-hawiya 
(Q 101: 9-1). At the next sphere, that of Venus (zuhara), the souls of astrono- 
mers and astrologers (munajjimun) are kept: they remain there, in a hell called 
jahim20 The “satanic forms” (al-suwar al-shaytaniyya) of the souls of the 
philosophers ( falasifa), in particular those versed in metaphysics (má ba'da 
al-tabía), remain in the sphere of the sun, burned in the fire generated by the 
rotation of the spheres of Venus and the sun itself. Their hell, located there, 
is called laza (Q 70: 15-6). The “jurists engaged in trivialities” (al-fugaha al- 
qishriyya),?! i.e., those who only accepted the zahir of the laws revealed by 
the prophets, are punished in the sphere of Mars (mirrikh), in a hell called 
al-hutama (Q 104: 4-6). The souls of their colleagues trained in theology 
(kalam) have a “satanic form" that prevents them from proceeding beyond 
the sphere of Jupiter (mushtara): here, they burn in a hell called jahannam 
(Q 21: 98). Finally, the souls of apostates, those who, after being initiated into 
the science of ta’wil, subsequently rejected it, are held in the sphere of Saturn 
(zuhal): their hell is called al-satr (Q 67: 5).22 

By making use of the rich variety of Quranic terms related to hell and hell- 
fire, Abu Tammam is able to speak of seven celestial hells, located in the seven 
planetary spheres. These are, according to the author, the seven gates of hell 
mentioned in Q 15: 44. The first six of these hells, as we have seen, are the 
abode of specific categories of "scientists and scholars" who, although having 
acquired knowledge and science, refused to accept the teaching of the Imams. 
The ethereal bodies in which their compact and obscured souls (their “satanic 
forms") are imprisoned are ignited by the heat proceeding from the rotation 
of the spheres. Yet at the same time, they are also tormented by an intense 
cold (zamharir) caused by the rotation of the sphere of the zodiac that pen- 
etrates the planetary spheres with varying degrees of intensity. According to 
Abu Tammam, the Prophet would have alluded to this fact in the following 
hadith: “In hell there is an intense cold with which the unbelievers are pun- 
ished”. Apparently, heat and cold increase from sphere to sphere, starting at 


20 Ibid., 126-7/122 (with kabbalistic speculations about the letters forming the names 
‘utarid-hawiya and zuhara’-jahim). Although this last name is Quranic, the author 
quotes Q 2:39, in which jahim is not mentioned. 

21  Qishriyya and its synonym hashwiyya are derogatory terms used by the Ismai‘ilis to desig- 
nate the ahl al-zahir, in particular the Sunnis. 

22 Abu Tammam, Shajara 127-9/122-4. The correspondence between the name of the 
sphere and the hell which is located in it, is *proved" once again by kabbalistic specula- 
tions about the letters of shams (“sun”)-laza, mirrikh-hutama, mushtara-jahannam and 
zuhal-sa'tr. 
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the moon and ending with Saturn. The hell of Saturn is therefore the worst 
place of punishment, where the gravest category of sinners, the apostates, 
are tortured.?? 

Despite all this, the punishment of the physicians, mathematicians, astron- 
omers, metaphysicians, jurists and theologians in their six celestial hells is only 
temporary. Although the text is not entirely clear the author seems to present 
their torment as a kind of “purgatory”. Burning in the celestial spheres implies 
a process of purification for these souls. As a result of the gravity of their— 
intellectual—sins and their capacity to gradually adopt a "spiritual form" (sura 
rühaniyya), they will sooner or later be allowed to join the other mugalladún 
which are in the “rotation” (dawran) of the successive “corporal generations" 
(al-mutawallidat al-jusmaniyya).** 

In Isma‘ili terminology, the mugalladún are the ahl al-taqlid, the common 
people (al-“amm) who blindly follow (taglid) the outward (zahir) meaning of 
the Quran and the Law without knowing their real, internal (batin) sense. If I 
understand the text correctly, the author states that, as soon as the souls of the 
“scholars” have undergone their punishment in the celestial hells, they shall 
return to earth and enter into the cycle of successive reincarnations that is hell 
for ordinary people. In other words, after their return, they again burn in the 
first kind of fire, the “corporal fire” of the sublunary world. 

As is usual in Isma‘ili works belonging to the Qarmatian and Fatimid tradi- 
tions, Abu Tammam treats the thorny question of the transmigration of the 
soul in deliberately obscure and veiled terms. His starting point seems to be 
Q 4:56: “Those who disbelieve Our revelations, We shall expose them to the 
Fire. As often as their skins are consumed We shall exchange them for fresh 
skins that they may taste the torment"?5 The author first gives a daring inter- 
pretation of this verse, stating that it contains an allusion to the succession of 
the prophetic cycles: every prophet abrogates the zahir of the sharia of his pre- 
decessor and imposes the zahir of a new sharia. This is the “lower punishment” 
(al-‘adhab al-adna) mentioned in Q 32:21. The zahir of the sharia being hell 
on earth, the “lower punishment” occurs with the succession of the corporal 
generations along the prophetic cycles.2£ The common people (al-‘amm), the 


23 Ibid., 130-2/126-32. 

24 Ibid., 134-5/129-30. 

25 The translation is that of Pickthall. 

26 Abū Tammam, Shajara 134/129. According to Poonawala in the English introduction to 
Sijistani, Maqalid 28, Abū Muhammad al-Yamani, in his Aqa'id al-thalath wa-l-sabina 
firqa (written ca. 540/1145-6), attacks Abū Tammam for having declared in his Shajarat 
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ordinary muqalladün, are swept away in the rotation (dawran) of the succes- 
sive corporal generations. Their souls are 


established in the skins of the corporal generations, transported (tastahilu) 
from one skin to another during the rotation, and they are supported by the 
shells (qushur) of the physical elements which are transformed from one 
form into another during transmigration (jawalan).?” 


This clearly suggests metempsychosis and is presented as a second ta’wil of 
Q 4:56.78 Later on, the verse is again quoted in relation to “the lower punish- 
ment by the shells’, which is the lowest level of hell, located here on earth, and 
clearly distinguished from the second level which are the seven hells located 
in the planetary spheres.?? As they belong to the “lower punishment” the ter- 
restrial and celestial hells are not eternal. Only for the souls of the apostates in 
the hell of Saturn is no salvation possible. 

With the advent of the Qaim, when the heavens and the earth will be annihi- 
lated, punishment in the corporal and celestial fire comes to an end. The Great 
Resurrection initiates the “spiritual punishment" (al-‘adhab al-ruhaniyya), 
located in the “spiritual fire” of the intelligible world. Strangely enough, this 
third level of hell, the only one that will last forever, seems to be restricted 
to the souls of apostates. Upon the destruction of their abode—the sphere 
of Saturn—they will enter the intelligible world. They are allowed to do so 
because of the “spiritual form” they acquired at the very moment when they 
took their oath of allegiance (‘ahd) before the Imam or his representative.30 
This form, which remained in their soul even after they betrayed the da‘wa and 
rejected the teaching of the Imam, grants them access to the intelligible world, 
as the sphere of Saturn which blocked their way no longer exists. However, 
being unprepared to receive the “influences” (athar) and the “inspiration” 
(ta’yid) proceeding from the Universal Intellect;?! they are unable to receive 


al-din that the strict observance of the sharia in everyday life is hell for the ordinary 
Muslim. Cf. Walker, Abū Tammam 346. 

27 | AbüTammaàm, Shajara 137/131. 

28 Abu Tammam, Shajara 136-7/130-1; cf. ibid., 150-1/144-5. The author (ibid., 137/131) says 
that he developed this question in more detail in his Kitab al-Burhan. On this lost work, 
see Walker, Abū Tammàm 349-51. 

29 X Abü Tammam, Shajara 140-1/134. 

30 On the Ismaili oath of allegiance that every neophyte has to take prior to the beginning 
of his initiation, see Halm, Oath 91-8. 

31  InIsma'ili terminology, athar (pl. of athar) and ta’yid refer to the flow proceeding from 
the Intellect. This continuous emanation maintains all beings in existence; it is also the 
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its “benefits” and “graces”, which represent the rewards of the blessed. Residing 
in paradise without being able to participate in its (intellectual) delights is an 
extreme form of punishment called “spiritual fire" or “spiritual hell"? 

As to the ahl al-zahir who never converted to Isma'ilism, Abū Tammam 
remains silent about their destiny. Probably they will “die”. As their souls never 
succeeded, in spite of their successive reincarnations, to become plainly actu- 
alized by the teaching of the Imam, one might surmise that they will vanish 
with the disintegration of the sense world. 

Upon the death of their bodies the blessed souls of the initiates are trans- 
ported through the seven planetary spheres. The subtleness of their “spiri- 
tual forms” makes them insensible to the heat of the various celestial fires 
and allows them to pass through the sphere of Saturn and enter the sphere 
of the zodiac. However, just as it is impossible to acquire knowledge of the 
batin (= paradise) without previous knowledge and experience of the zahir 
(= hell), even the blessed are unable to proceed directly to the intelligible 
world, because prior to the advent of the Qaim their souls still need a bodily 
substrate. In the eighth sphere they receive a temporary punishment for their 
sins, as the sphere of the zodiac acts as a kind of “purgatory for the elect”. This 
was what the Prophet meant when he said: “The sinful believer will be pun- 
ished in the fire, in function of his sins, and then he will leave it”.33 With the 
advent of the Qa'im they will enter the intelligible world, which is the abode of 
the Universal Intellect and the Universal Soul. 


2 Hell in the Works of Abu Ya‘qub al-Sijistani (d. after 361/971) 


In the present state of our documentation, the impressive hierarchy of seven 
celestial hells described by the author of Kitab al-Shajara remains unparalleled 
in the Isma‘ili literature from that time. Nevertheless, the idea that, after the 
death of their bodies, human souls rise to the heavenly spheres in order to 
receive a temporary and provisional reward or punishment before the advent 
of the Qim is attested by other Isma‘ili texts. The still unpublished Kitab 
al-Fatarat attributed to Ja‘far b. Mansur al-Yaman (d. c. 346/957), for instance, 
gives the sun a central role in the temporary reward and chastisement of the 
souls of the deceased, as it sends the saved souls of the Isma‘ili initiates to the 


source of revelation and it provides the knowledge necessary for salvation through the 
intermediary of the Imams and their representatives. 

32 Abu Tammam, Shajara 135-6, 139/129—31, 133. 

33 Ibid., 137-9/131-3 (the hadith is quoted in ibid., 139/133). 
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spheres of Jupiter and Venus (probably in a kind of “purgatory for the elect” 
that has nothing to do with the hells of Jupiter and Venus described by Abu 
Tammam) and the wicked souls of the unbelievers to the spheres of the omi- 
nous planets Saturn and Mars.3* 

As far as I can see, this kind of speculation, which probably served as an 
alternative to the doctrine of successive transmigrations of the soul from one 
terrestrial body to another prior to the advent of the Great Resurrection, does 
not occur in the writings of Abū Ya‘qub al-Sijistani. This celebrated Iranian 
da“, who first served the Qarmatian da‘wa before recognizing the claims of the 
Fatimids to the imamate,** explicitly rejected the traditional Islamic doctrine 
about the Resurrection and the afterlife in paradise or hell. But his own views 
on eschatology, in particular the destiny of the souls of the damned, remain 
shrouded in obscurity.?$ 

Like the author of Kitab al-Shajara, al-Sijistani locates hell, or at least a 
first level of it, in the sublunary world. The torments of hellfire, as they are 
described symbolically in the Quran, in fact refer to the sufferings of ordinary 
Muslims, condemned to comply with a religion, that is, Islam, and a Law, that 
is, sharia, the real meaning of which is ignored. In the 28th “wellspring” of his 
Kitab al-Yanabr (“The Book of Wellsprings"), al-Sijistani claims that paradise 
and its pleasures refer to the state of felicity provided by the instruction of the 
Imam, whereas hell means the zahir of the sharia without its batin. Just like 
the element “fire” (nar), the sharia is both beneficial and harmful. The believer 
is not able to acquire the virtues necessary for his salvation without adhering 
to the principles of religious law, but the practice of the sharia without knowl- 
edge of its inner sense is a deadly poison which ineluctably leads to perdition. 
Al-Sijistani is perfectly clear on this issue: 


Fire is employed for the improvement of life and for the cooking of raw 
things even though it corrupts natural forms and makes them unknow- 
able so that the form of what has a form cannot be grasped. In a way simi- 
lar to this, normative scriptural laws (al-shara'i' al-namusiyya), devoid of 
[underlying] sciences, are employed for the improvement of the natural 
world and for the maintenance of people in it, despite [the danger] that 
being warmed by them and using them corrupts the sublime form and 
causes doubt and ambiguity to occur. But when that form appears in its 


34 Orthmann, Astrologie 354. 

35 On the works and thought of al-Sijistani, see De Smet, Religiöse Anwendung 519, 527-9. 

36 As remarked by Walker, Early Philosophical Shi'ism 134—42, especially 142; Poonawala, 
English introduction to Sijistani, /ftikhàr xxiv—vi. 
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true identity, it beholds the laws inflicting such grievous pain to the souls 
[still] attached to them [...]. An example here would be a deadly poison 
that nature has produced in order to ameliorate the condition of people 
on certain occasions that call for it. If someone were to prolong its use, 
his life would be vitiated and he would be cut off from the pleasures of 
this sensual world.?? 


In other words, the Isma‘ii initiates, by gradually acquiring the esoteric knowl- 
edge taught by the Imam and his representatives, enjoy an intellectual plea- 
sure during their earthly life which is a foretaste of their state of felicity in 
paradise. The pious "exotericist" Muslim, on the other hand, although the pre- 
scriptions of the sharia turn him away from earthly pleasures, is at the same 
time bereft of any form of intellectual enjoyment, so that his daily life is a hell 
that foreshadows his future sojourn in hell. 

What happens to the elect and the souls of the damned after the death of 
their bodies is not clear in al-Sijistani’s thought. As with many other Isma'ili 
authors, he introduces a distinction between "rebirth" (ba'th or bar-angikhtan 
in Persian) and “resurrection” (qiyama), linking them with the “two blows 
of the trumpet" mentioned in Q 39:68. Prior to the advent of the Qa'im (the 
"Lord of the seventh cycle" who will operate the Great Resurrection, "the sec- 
ond blow"), souls cannot exist without a corporal substrate. Hence, they must 
continuously be reborn into new bodies whose perfection is in accordance 
with the degree of purification attained by them during their previous lives. 
Although al-Sijistani explicitly rejects reincarnation into animals as a form of 
punishment—a doctrine he attributes to the “extremists” (ghulat)?9—it seems 
to me that his conception of bath (“the first blow”) implies a form of transmi- 
gration, and that for impure souls the long cycle of successive reincarnations 
represents a form of corporal hell (“the lower punishment" al-‘adhab al-adna) 
in a foreshadowing of the “greater punishment’, the “real hell”, that will be 
purely spiritual.3? In other words, hell is corporal before giyama and spiritual 
after giyama. 


37 Sijistani, Yanabr 68 ($ 133). The translation is that of Walker, Wellsprings go. 

38  Sijistáni, Maqalid 200-4; idem, Kashf 59-60, French trans. Corbin, Dévoilement 93-4, 
English trans. Landolt, Unveiling 109-10. 

39 On the distinction between bath and qiyama, see Sijistani, Kashf 81-94, Corbin, 
Dévoilement 114-28, and Landolt, Unveiling 118-27. See also Sijistani, [ftikhar 181-205; 
Bahira 40-9. For a detailed analysis of these texts, see De Smet, Transmigration 82-86, 
95-103. 
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This seems to be confirmed by al-Sijistanr's al-Risala al-bahira, which is in 
large part a refutation of traditional Muslim views on eschatology. Raising the 
question of the soul’s fate before the advent of the Qaim, the author warns the 
reader that this matter is “very difficult, as it is only accessible to those who 
possess a pure soul prepared to conceive spiritual and luminous things”. Only 
the initiates mastering the “knowledge of the barzakhs” (ma'rifat al-barázikh) 
are able to understand this matter.^? Traditional Muslim eschatology usually 
interprets the Quranic term barzakh (“barrier”) as referring to the place where 
the souls of the deceased remain while awaiting the Day of Resurrection, 
and where they receive a foretaste of their future destiny in paradise or hell.*! 
Al-Sijistani, however, uses the term in the plural form and applies it to the 
bodies into which the souls transmigrate prior to the Qiyama. The corrupted 
souls, spoiled by the vices of the physical world, are reborn in bodies prepared 
to receive such ugly forms, by the influence of the celestial spheres at the 
moment of their generation. This means that they return in bodies naturally 
predisposed to all kinds of depravation and sin. These corrupted bodies are 
their barzakhs in which they suffer the torments of hell during their successive 
earthly lives. The purified souls, on the other hand, are reborn in harmonious 
and noble bodies, predisposed to the acquisition of knowledge and virtues, 
through which they enjoy the pleasures of paradise.^? 

While the whole notion of barzakhs remains quite obscure, al-Sijistáni 
is far more explicit when refuting the resurrection of the body during the 
Great Qiyama. The ahl al-zahir who limit themselves to a literal understand- 
ing of the Quranic verses referring to qiyama believe that the bodies of the 
deceased will be reassembled and their souls attached to them, so that they 
will appear before the Judge with the same bodies they possessed during their 
earthly lives. After judgment, they will enter paradise or hell while keeping 
their bodies. According to al-Sijistáni, such a belief is both ridiculous and 
contrary to reason, as it reflects complete ignorance about the real meaning 
(haqiqa) of qiyama. To the ahl al-haq@ig (i.e., the Isma‘ilis) qiyama is a “spiri- 
tual, psychic state" (hal ruhani nafsant). This means that, with the appearance 
of the “pure soul” (nafs zakiyya) of the Qaim, the "influences" and “benefits” 
proceeding from the intelligible world will plainly illuminate the souls of the 
elect, causing their spiritual resurrection.* Transformed by the “cognitive and 


40  Sijistáni, Bahira 46. 

41 Guiraud, Barzakh 114-8. 

42 Sijistani, Bahira 40, 46—7. Cf. Madelung, Abú Ya‘qub al-Sijistani, 138-9; De Smet, Trans- 
migration 101-103. 

43 Sijistani, [ftikhar 182-4, 194. 
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intellectual emanations” (al-idafat al-'ilmiyya al-“aqliyya) which are to descend 
from the Universal Intellect through the intermediary of the “pure soul” of the 
Resurrector, they will abandon forever their bodily vehicle and ascend to the 
intelligible world, meaning paradise. The impure and darkened souls, however, 
will not gain any advantage from these emanations and illuminations, remain- 
ing in profound obscurity, which is hell for them.** 

In his Kitab al-Iftikhar, al-Sijistani describes punishment (manifestly after 
the Resurrection) in the following terms: 


Punishment is a distress (shaqwa) attached to the souls, which causes 
the oppression (diq) of their substance, prevents them from obtaining 
the ranks which are convenient for them and provokes their downfall 
to the lowest levels, because of their inadvertence and neglect of the 
luminous world that is theirs, and because of their link with and their 
blind passion for the material things of this world, which only procure for 
them vileness and poverty. Thus, they continuously move further away 
from felicity (sa'ada), being more and more confused in their distress. 
What distress is more obvious than the distress of the ignorant people 
who remain in this state day and night?* 


It is clear from this text that, in contrast to Abu Tammam, al-Sijistani does not 
locate his ultimate hell in the intelligible world. For him, the meaning of hell is 
rather privation from knowledge and exclusion from the intelligible world. The 
doomed remain outside. But where? What is their abode? Al-Sijistàni states 
only that after the Resurrection, those punished will stay close to the natural 
world.** Does this then mean that the physical world will continue after the 
advent of the Qa'im? Certainly, in the 13th “Wellspring” of his Kitab al-Yanabr, 
he explicitly advocates the eternity of creation and hence of all levels of real- 
ity. As the act of creation (ibda” through which God, who is beyond Being, 
produced the first being (the Intellect) was absolutely perfect, transforming 
being into non-being—which implies the destruction of creation—would be 
an act of imperfection, unworthy of God. Hence, Intellect, Soul, Nature, min- 
erals, plants, animals, man, reward, punishment, paradise and hell cannot be 
annihilated and are therefore eternal.*” It is not clear, however, if the hell of the 


44  Sijistáni, Bahira 45, 48-9. 

45  Sijistáni, Iftikhar 212. 

46  Sijistáni, Ithbat 35. 

47  Sijistáni, Yanabi‘ 37-8 (S 66-9); Walker, Wellsprings 65-6. 
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damned is located somewhere in a place close to the physical world, or if their 
torment consists of a new cycle of successive transmigrations here on earth.*8 


3 Hell in the Works of Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani (d. after 411/1020) 


Although he was one of the most famous representatives of “moderate” Fatimid 
Isma‘ilism, active under the reign of the caliph-Imam al-Hakim, al-Kirmani* 
openly includes the Quranic descriptions of paradise and hell among the 
"sense images" which the Prophet* used in order to express a reality that is 
not perceivable by human senses. 

In his main work Kitab Rahat al-‘aql, he states that the knowledge of the real 
quiddity (mahiyya) of reward and punishment is an “obstructed path" (sabil 
munsadd ) only practicable for the “inspired” (al-mutayyadun). This is because 
the Prophet, when speaking about realities which are not perceptible to the 
senses (such as God, the angels, paradise, hell, reward and punishment) was 
compelled to make use of images and symbols by referring to things which 
can be sensed. Had he not done so, common people would have been unable 
to understand his message. Thus, he described hell with images related to fire, 
pain, boiling water, and instruments of torture only for pedagogical reasons, in 
order to evoke repugnance and fear of hell.5! 

In nearly identical terms, al-Kirmani defends in his Kitab al-Masabih 

fi ithbat al-imama the symbolic nature of the Quranic descriptions of paradise 
and hell: 


48 The anonymous author of the Jamiat al-jamia, attributed to the Brethren of Purity, seems 
close to agreeing with Abi Tammam and al-Sijistani when he places hell in the physical 
world. As in the Kitab al-Shajara (see above), Q 4:56 is quoted as scriptural proof for the 
doctrine of metempsychosis: after death, the impure souls return to “the abode of abase- 
ment, the place of illnesses and pains in the world of generation and corruption”. Their 
torture will last there “as long as the heavens and the earth exist” (Ikhwan al-Safa” [attr.], 
Jàmi'at 176). As noted by Baffioni, Éléments 108 n. 27, this raises the question of the eter- 
nity of hell. 

49 On Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, see De Smet, Quiétude 3-16; idem, Religióse Anwendung 
518-20, 529-31; Walker, Kirmani 1-61. 

50 According to common Isma'ili doctrine, the Quran was “created” by the Prophet from a 
non-verbal “inspiration” (ta’yid) he received from the intelligible world. His task was to 
translate this inspiration into the language of his people and in accordance with their 
intellectual level (i.e., Arabic spoken by illiterate Bedouins). See De Smet, Triade 319-36. 

51  Kirmani, Rahat 522-3. 
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There is no way to comprehend what is unseen and not subject to sensa- 
tion other than by means of an expression for it, that is, something that 
can be seen and sensed. The Messenger reported about what cannot 
be seen or sensed, such as God, paradise and its felicity, hell and its tor- 
ments [...]. Thus, for example, [...] his report about hell and its torments, 
which are neither seen nor sensed, is by reference to fire and burning and 
boiling water and burning thirst and iron chains and fetters and all man- 
ner of physical pains that are entirely seen and sensed. If that is a neces- 
sary consequence, what he said and did and summoned to in regard to 
the afterlife follows the rule of similitudes in forming likenesses 
(al-amthal fi l-tashbih). Similitudes require the things that are repre- 
sented by them (al-amthal taqtadt l-mumaththalat) and the things that 
are represented are designated by interpretation (ta’wil). Thus, for what 
the Messenger brought and summoned [people] to in the revelation and 
law, there is an interpretation. Hence, the interpretation is necessary.?? 


As the Quranic descriptions of paradise and hell are purely symbolic, their lit- 
eral sense (zahir) seems absurd and contrary to reason. They have, however, 
an inner, esoteric meaning (batin) which has to be discovered by ta’wil under 
the guidance of the Imam. How to understand the batin of hell in al-Kirmani’s 
thought is indeed an “obstructed path” for the non-initiate, as it is not easy to 
interpret the few passages referring to it. 

In a certain sense, the issue is complicated by the fact that al-Kirmani 
rejects without compromise any idea of the transmigration of the soul, even 
criticizing al-Sijistani on this point, albeit in veiled terms.*3 Nevertheless, he 
adopts the latter's distinction between bath and qiyama, linked to the “two 
blows from the trumpet"5^ Here again, the distinction appears between the 
"rebirth" or first resurrection of the soul after the death of its body, and the 
second resurrection operated by the Qa'im, the “Lord of the seventh cycle" who 
brings the “new creation" (al-khalq al-jadid) to completion. 

However, the last part of al-Kirmani’s Rahat al-‘aql which is devoted to escha- 
tology raises some problems. Although usually a very careful writer adopting 
a rigorous method of “scholastic” argumentation, he seems here to mix the 
two resurrections, so that it is not always clear whether his scattered remarks 


52  Kirmani, Masabih, 32; the translation is that of Walker, Master of the Age, 66-7. A similar 
argument occurs in Kirmani, Kafiyya 151-2; Haji, Distinguished 60. 

53  Kirmani, Tanbih 212-21; idem, Aqwal 50-4; idem, Rahat 543-5. Cf. De Smet, Transmigration 
87-93; Walker, Metempsychosis 236-8. 

54  Kirmani, Rahat 5n, 514-5. 
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on “reward and punishment” refer to the destiny of souls before or after the 
appearance of the Qaim. In other words, he follows an esoteric way of writing, 
dispersing his doctrine over several passages intersected with Quranic verses 
and hadith for which the ta’wil is not always given.* In any case, it is clear 
that al-Kirmani adheres to the general Ismaʻili principle that, before the advent 
of the Qa'im, the soul cannot exist without a material substrate, whereas the 
Great Resurrection is purely a spiritual event. 

First of all, al-Kirmani quotes a version of the well-known hadith about the 
"interrogation in the tomb”: after the deceased is buried, he is interrogated 
about his deeds and, depending on his answers, the gates of paradise or hell 
are opened for him, so that he already knows what his future abode will be.56 
Much later, al-Kirmani introduces the notion of barzakh (quoting Q 23: 101): 
after the death of their bodies, all the souls are gathered in the barzakh, wait- 
ing there for the moment when all cycles will be closed by the advent of the 
Qaim, well aware of what their future condition in paradise or hell will be. 
Contrary to al-Sijistani, who used the term in the plural form and identified the 
barzakhs with the bodies into which the souls have to transmigrate, al-Kirmáni 
locates the barzakh at the top of the physical world, just below but outside the 
intelligible world.5’ He then quotes a second version of the hadith about the 
"interrogation in the tomb": 


When the deceased is laid in the tomb, he is submitted to an interroga- 
tion. If he belongs to those who have professed God's unity (tawhid) and 
who acted in obedience to Him and to His Messenger, the gate of para- 
dise is opened for him. The actions he accomplished by worshiping God 
take the form of a person (or a human body, tashkhasu) which comfort 
him in the distress he suffers in the tomb and announces to him that he 
belongs to the elect. Hence, his soul is in a state of rest (raha) until the 
day of the Resurrection [...]. On the other hand, if he belongs to those 
who were guilty of polytheism (shirk), who were disobedient and proud, 
and who neglected and refused the worship of God, the gate of the hell is 
opened for him. His base actions become for him an animal (hayawan) 
which tortures him and fills him with terror, so that he remains in distress 
and fright until the day of Resurrection, being certain to belong to the 
inhabitants of hell.59 


55 See De Smet, Transmigration 103-7. 
56  Kirmani, Rahat 519-20. 

57 bid. 538-9, 543. 

58 Ibid. 538. 
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From this, one may infer that this hadith is referring to the barzakh. As all souls 
still need a corporal substrate, those saved are reborn here in a noble body 
which prepares them to receive all the benefits of the intelligible world on the 
day of qiyama, whereas the doomed ones are reborn in an “animal body" which 
only increases their state of depravation. 

On the day of Resurrection, the “spirit of sanctity” (rúh al-quds, i.e., the infu- 
sion emanating from the Universal Intellect) will reach, through the interme- 
diary of the “Lord of the seventh cycle’, all the souls gathered in the barzakh, 
allowing them to leave that place, meaning they are liberated from any mate- 
rial substrate. All the souls that once came into existence, will be “as the form 
of one single person” (ka-shakhs wahid) made up of several limbs. According 
to the form each individual soul acquired during its earthly life, it will be allot- 
ted a place in one of the limbs of this “spiritual man’, the most subtle (latif) 
souls being near the head and the most compact ones at the lowest level, that 
of the feet. This is the “second creation’, the perfection of the “first creation” 
which was the creation of “the first shakhs or the first being” (i.e., the Universal 
Intellect).59 

It is quite clear that, to al-Kirmani, paradise is located in the world of the 
Intellect. Due to the spiritual “benefits” ( fadail) proceeding from the “pure 
soul" of the Qa'im, (all?) the souls in the barzakh accede to their "second per- 
fection” (kamal thani), which means that they are plainly actualized: being no 
longer in potentia and bound to a material substrate, they join the intelligible 
world. For the elect, this implies a state of eternal peace and rest, enjoying 
perpetual intellectual pleasure in the near vicinity of the Intellect (“the head” 
of the spiritual shakhs), as do the angels and the other entities composing the 
intelligible world. The doomed souls are gathered in the lower limbs of the 
spiritual shakhs, the level of their remoteness from the Intellect depending on 
the gravity of their errors. But does this mean that ultimate hell and eternal 
punishment are located in the intelligible world? 

Al-Kirmani includes, amidst speculations about the barzakh, a long passage 
reporting al-Hakim’s teaching concerning punishment. The caliph-Imam is 
supposed to have taught that it is sins committed during their earthly lives that 
torture the souls once they are separated from their bodies. At this moment, 
they regret that they made no use of their bodies as instruments in order to 
acquire knowledge and virtue. The benefits and the good things of which the 
doomed souls are deprived are for them a source of eternal torment. This is 
hell for them. The pain and sufferings resulting from their nakedness burn 


59 Ibid., 539-41. 
60 Ibid. 506, 519, 528. Cf. De Smet, Quiétude 17 n. 69, 368; Walker, Kirmani 105-6, 111. 
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these souls, as fire burns physical bodies. As the text stresses the eternal char- 
acter of this punishment, it must refer to the state of the damned souls after 
Resurrection. 

Further on, al-Kirmani gives a long ta’wil of Q 83:7—n, about the enigmatic 
term sijjin. According to his understanding of these verses, it is the souls of sin- 
ners, those who opposed the commandments of God, his Messenger, and his 
Friends (i.e., the Imams) by not observing a strict balance between zahir and 
batin, “who are in sijjin”. This means “in the farthest remoteness (bu'd al-ab'ad) 
from the first limit (al-nihaya al-ula) which is Tlliyyuin”. In al-Kirmani's termi- 
nology, “the first limit” refers to the first Intellect.®? Deriving sijjin from sijn 
(“prison”), he claims that séjjin refers to the place where sinners are punished, 
just as prisons are intended to punish criminals in the physical world. 

After mentioning in passing the opinion of the exoteric interpreters of the 
Quran (ahl al-tafsir), who understand sijjin as a rock located at the lowest level 
of the universe, al-Kirmani continues his ta’wil by explaining kitab marqum 
(“an inscribed register’, Q 83:9) as referring to the souls on which the forms 
and images of their evil deeds are “inscribed”. After the advent of the Qaim, 
these forms will determine their suffering, caused by their remoteness from 
the Universal Intellect.9? 

In a similar manner, the souls of the munafiqun ("the hypocrites") have a 
tenebrous form that veils them from the lights and the benefits of the intel- 
ligible world. This veiling torments them, as they fall down into the deepest 
part of hell, at the greatest remoteness from felicity. Still worse is the fate of the 
apostates, who rejected the truth after knowing it. Their souls have acquired 
two distinct forms, the first proceeding from their former faith (@mdan) and the 
second produced by their base actions. The presence of these two opposite 
forms is for them a source of indescribable suffering.*4 

Al-Kirmani obviously conceives of hell after the Resurrection as a state of 
privation: the incapacity of wicked souls to enjoy the intellectual goods and 
benefits ofthe intelligible world and to participate in the eternal peace of mind 
that is paradise for the elect. Nevertheless, there remain many open questions. 
Will the doomed souls also acquire their “second perfection" with the advent 
of the Q@im and be allowed to enter the intelligible world, kept at the “farthest 


61 Ibid. 522. 

62  DeSmet, Quiétude 190-3. Tlliyyün (Q 83:18-21) is, together with sijjin (Q 83:7-9), one of the 
enigmatic terms occuring in the Quran. See De Smet, Tlliyyún 413-5. Traditional Sunni 
tafsir often identifies them respectively with paradise and hell. 

63  Kirmani, Rahat 530-1. 

64 Ibid. 535-6. 
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remoteness” from the Intellect, not being able to enjoy the benefits emanating 
from it? This would be the highest form of punishment—“hell in paradise’ — 
as described by Abu Tammam. This could be inferred from the image of the 
“spiritual shakhs”, as hell is located “nearby his feet”. But what does “at the low- 
est level” of the intelligible world mean? In the vicinity of the sense world and 
matter? It is not clear at all if, according to al-Kirmanr's system, the physical 
world will disappear after the final Resurrection, or rather if it supposes the 
eternity of the world, as did al-Sijistani's. 


4 The Tayyibi Hell: The “Rock of Sijjin” 


Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani was considered a major authority by the Tayyibi 
Isma'ilis in Yemen.®© Starting with Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hámidi (d. 557/1162) 
and his Kitab Kanz al-walad, Tayyibi authors interpreted al-Kirmani’s thought 
in the light of the Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safaà' and the al-Risdala al-jami'a attributed 
to the same "Brethren of Purity" Moreover, they adopted many "gnostic" ele- 
ments taken from early Shi'i ghulat texts (such as the Kitab al-Haft and the 
Umm al-Kitab) supposed to contain the secret “revelations” of the sixth Imam, 
Jafar al-Sadiq, to his disciple al-Mufaddal al-Jufi.56 In consequence, they 
developed an impressive system which presents the generation of the sense 
world as the direct result of what Henry Corbin called "the drama in heaven" 
(le drame dans le ciel).57 

It is not possible here to give an extensive account of Tayyibi cosmology.*8 
Forour present purpose, it may be sufficient to recall that "the drama in heaven" 
was caused by the "oblivion" and the "error" of the third Intellect. According to 
al-Kirmani, the first of the ten cosmic Intellects simultaneously generated an 
Intellect in act and an Intellect in potentia. In al-Hámid?s interpretation, the 
third Intellect, being in potentia and thus imperfect in actuality, falsely consid- 
ered the first Intellect to be the Ultimate Principle (in fact it is the first created 
being) and refused to recognize the pre-eminence of the second Intellect. This 
“error” (khatra) caused the emanation, out of the second Intellect, of seven 
Intellects in act, so that the Intellect in potentia became the tenth and last of the 


65 On the history of Tayyibism, the “new dawa” (dawa jadida) established in Yemen after 
the death of the Fatimid caliph-Imam al-Amir (524/130) by the partisans of his son 
al-Tayyib, see Daftary, Ismá'ilis 261—9. 

66 De Smet, Éléments 45-53. 

67 See, for instance, Corbin, Histoire 124-7. 

68 See Daftary, Isma ‘lis 269-76; De Smet, Philosophie ismaélienne 157-68. 
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cosmic Intellects.6° This downfall produced obscurity (and probably matter), 
so that parcels of light from the intelligible world became mixed with the dark- 
ness of matter. Frightened by the consequences of its error, the tenth Intellect 
(the “first Adam” or “cosmic anthropos”) repented and received from the first 
Intellect the power to create, from the matter that was produced by its fall, the 
stars, the planets and the sublunary world (with its three kingdoms: minerals, 
plants and animals, and man) as a cosmic “machine”, in order to free as much 
light as possible. Finally, prophets and Imams were sent to mankind, in a great 
number of successive cycles, all attempting to liberate human souls—parcels 
of light fallen from the intelligible world—from their imprisonment in matter, 
by providing the necessary knowledge for their salvation.”° 

Tayyibi authors adhered to the common Isma'ili idea that paradise can be 
identified with the intelligible world and hell with remoteness from it. But 
they considerably complicated this doctrine by introducing notions of naskh/ 
nasukhiyya and maskh/masukhiyya taken from the ghulat tradition and by 
openly professing a belief in metempsychosis. 

At the very moment when the neophyte takes his oath of allegiance before 
the Imam or his representative, a point of light (nuqta min nur) appears in his 
soul. As he advances in his initiation and acquires more knowledge from the 
Imam, this light increases. When his body dies, he is reborn in a nobler body, 
duly prepared to receive this purified soul by a complex alchemical and cos- 
mological process. If, in the course of numerous reincarnations, the believer 
remains faithful to the teaching of the successive Imams, his soul becomes 
more and more luminous. At the same time the purity of its corporal envelope 
increases, as to become as “white as camphor”, increasingly resembling the 
“camphor-like body" ( jism kafürt) of the prophets and the Imams. Incorporated 
in these bodies, from which the obscurity of matter is progressively eliminated, 
the believer receives a foretaste of paradise during his earthly life. The whole 
process of gradual ascension is called naskh or nasukhiyya. With the advent 
of a Qaim closing a series of prophetic cycles (as most Tayyibi authors accept 
the existence of several Qa'ims)" all souls liberated during these cycles are 


69 Hamidi, Kanz 66-8; cf. De Smet, Philosophie ismaélienne 82-8; idem, Quiétude 243-51. 

70 This comprehensive system is expounded in a concise and relatively clear way in the 
Risalat al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 667/1268), 
ed. and French trans. in Corbin, Trilogie ismaélienne 99-130 (trans. 129-200). 

71 According to Tayyibi doctrine, a prophetic cycle lasts 7000 years. After seven prophetic 
cycles (49,000 years) a Qim appears. He opens a “cycle of manifestation" of 1000 years, 
during which all the light liberated during the previous cycles is gathered in a “Light 
Temple" nearby the tenth Intellect, allowing the latter to ascend to the ninth rank in the 
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attracted by “divine magnetism” (al-maghnatis al-ilahi) through the “column 
of light" (amud min nur) and gather in a “Temple of Light” (haykal nurani) 
located in the vicinity of the tenth Intellect. This “Temple of Light” is paradise 
as symbolically described in the Quran and other revealed texts.” 

On the other hand, the souls of those who refused the teaching of the 
Imams, or even worse, betrayed the oath they took before them during their 
present life (or during a preceding existence),73 choose the descending path of 
maskh/masukhiyya: "transformation" or *metamorphosis"7* This means that 
they are first reborn in “ignoble” human races, such as blacks (zanj ), Turks or 
Berbers, and next in animals whose meat is licit, for instance cows, sheep or 
chickens. At this stage however, there is still some hope for salvation: a black 
can accept the teaching of the Imam and be reborn in a “nobler” body. If a 
given person, after consuming the meat of a cow whose soul belonged to an 
apostate, conceives a child, the soul may enter into his sperm and be reborn 
in a human body susceptible to receive the knowledge necessary for salvation. 
However, the most darkened souls proceed further downwards, being reborn 
in animals whose meat is haram (pigs, dogs, apes, snakes, etc.) or not fit for 
consumption; then as worms, scorpions, chafers, scarabs, spiders and other 
kinds of frightening insects born by spontaneous generation out of excrements 
and putrid matter. The lower they fall, the smaller their chance to attain salva- 
tion becomes. All these animal bodies are barzakhs, ranged in several levels of 
decreasing purity, in which the wicked souls suffer, here on earth, the torments 
of hell. This is the “lower punishment” (al-‘adhab al-adna, Q 32: 21). 


cosmic hierarchy. As the fallen third Intellect needs to climb seven ranks in order to return 
to its inititial position, there are seven series of seven prophetic cycles. At their end, after 
350,000 years (7 x 50,000), the “Great Resurrection" occurs. A final “cycle of manifestation" 
of 1000 years achieves the liberation of light and the sublimation of nature. After 360,000 
years, the results of the “drama in heaven’ are effaced: this corresponds to the “Great Year” 
of Greek astronomy. Cf. Strothmann, Gnosis-Texte 9, 12, 19; De Smet, Philosophie ismaéli- 
enne 166-8. 

72 Hamidi, Kanz 134-48; ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid, al-Mufida 172-3; Ibn al-Walid, 
Mabda' 16-8 (trans. 172-5); Idris, Zahr 83-96; Strothmann, Gnosis-Texte 97-8, 105-7. 
Cf. De Smet, Scarabées 50-3; Freitag, Seelenwanderung 165-9. 

73 The Tayyibi system probably presupposes that the souls of the initiates are reborn inside 
the community, as is the case with the Druzes. However, I am not aware of any text stating 
this explicitly. 

74 Onthis term, see De Smet, Métamorphose 552-4. 

75 Hamidi, Kanz 300-u; Ibn al-Walid, Mabda’ 125-9 (trans. 191-5); Idris, Zahr 327-8; 
Strothmann, Gnosis-Texte 11-3, 16-7, 53-4, 63-4, 126. Cf. De Smet, Scarabées 41-9; Freitag, 
Seelenwanderung 170-82. 
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The “greatest punishment" (al-adhab al-akbar) is inflicted by the Qa'im at 
the end of every set of prophetic cycles. Shortly before his advent the most 
wicked souls, those that have reached the lowest barzakhs, are reborn in plants 
which are eaten by all kinds of unbelievers, entering into their sperm and reap- 
pearing in the bodily envelopes of their children. When the Q@im appears, he 
calls them into his presence, and confronts them with their sins and destiny. 
Then they are killed and their souls go to Sijjin. This is a rock located in the 
“lowest part” of the earth. When the demiurge—the tenth Intellect—created 
the sense world in order to liberate as much light as possible from the obscu- 
rity of matter generated by his fall, he compressed the most darkened ele- 
ments of it into an extremely compact mass: the “Rock of Sijjin”, which is in 
the middle of the earth. The doomed souls, fully conscious of their faults, are 
imprisoned inside this rock, suffering the torments of hell because they are 
now completely cut off from the intelligible world and its brightness, being 
covered in an absolute darkness, at the utmost distance from the “Temple of 
Light”. This is the “greatest punishment’.”6 

Al-Husayn b. al-Walid adds, however, that Sijjin is only a place of punish- 
ment for the gravest sinners, “the greatest antagonists”, probably referring to 
the enemies of the prophets and the Imams. It would be contrary to divine jus- 
tice to inflict such a severe punishment upon ordinary people, the “fools and 
ignoramuses” among the masses. They continue their transmigrations among 
the barzakhs and, at certain instances, God in His mercy grants them the favor 
of being reborn in human bodies, giving them a new chance for salvation.”” 

The question remains as to what will happen with Sijjin and its inhabitants 
after the advent of the final Qa'im and the closing of the ultimate cycle, gener- 
ally considered to occur 360,000 years after the “drama in heaven’.”* As we have 
seen, this is the lapse of time needed to save enough parcels of light in order 
to allow the tenth Intellect to rejoin the third rank of the cosmic hierarchy and 
to restore the initial configuration of the intelligible world. But does this mean 
that matter and all material beings, including the earth and the Rock of Sijjin 
in its center, will disappear??? 


76 Hamidi, Kanz 301-2; Ibn al-Walid, Mabda’ 106-7, 128-9 (trans. 154-5, 193-5); Idris, Zahr 
322-44; Strothmann, Gnosis-Texte 1—4, 16-7. 

77 Ibnal-Walid, Mabda’ 129 (trans. 194-5). 

78 See above, n. 71. 

79  Ibnal-Walid, Mabda' 128 (trans. 194) claims that the souls of the damned will be in sijjin 
during a “great cycle” of 360,000 x 360,000 years! Cf. Corbin, Trilogie ismaélienne 199 n. 127. 
However, it is not clear to me how this can be explained within the general structure of 
the Tayyibi system. 
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5 Conclusion 


Locating hell in medieval Isma'ilism is not an easy task, as the positions dif- 
fer from one tradition or author to another. Hell starts here on earth for the 
masses of common people who blindly follow established religions and laws 
whose real, hidden sense they ignore. After the death of their bodies their souls 
remain attached to a bodily substrate in which they continue to suffer the tor- 
ments of hell that are ignorance and remoteness from “real” knowledge. They 
transmigrate from one body to another, they are “burned” in the fire of the 
planetary spheres, or they are tortured by their “animal form” in the barzakh. 
After the advent of the Qa'im they are liberated from their corporal prison, 
but only to enter a new kind of hell, either located in the intelligible world or 
somewhere in the physical realm, be it here on earth, or in its “deepest part”. 
In both cases, their torture consists of their incapacity to enjoy the intellectual 
delights proceeding from the Universal Intellect. Many questions about the 
location of the places of punishment, their nature, their eternity or temporal- 
ity, remain. Far removed from Islamic “orthodoxy”, Isma‘ili eschatology is delib- 
erately shrouded in obscurity, as it is one of the most esoteric and secret parts 
of the doctrine, an “obstructed path” only accessible to the initiated happy few. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Morisco Hell 


The Significance and Relevance of Aljamiado Texts for Muslim Eschatology 
and Islamic Literature 


Roberto Tottoli 


In a recent monograph, Stephen J. Shoemaker highlights the relevance of 
Aljamiado literature for the historiography of early Islam. In his discussion of 
the different versions of a second/eighth-century letter ascribed to the caliph 
“Umar 11 (r. 99-101/717-20) and addressed to the Byzantine emperor Leo 111 
(r. 717-41 CE), he mentions an Aljamiado translation, longer than those found 
in other versions written in different languages.! As such, the Aljamiado ver- 
sion has long been considered a Morisco enlargement or even a complete 
forgery. Shoemaker, who builds on the earlier work of Jean-Marie Gaudeul,? 
brilliantly shows that the Aljamiado text is in fact more closely related to the 
original Arabic than the shorter versions, which are instead abridgments of 
the original. This constitutes a rare occasion on which an Aljamiado text is 
used by a scholar of Islam to corroborate evidence found in Arabic or other 
Near Eastern works. Although Aljamiado literature exhibits a number of note- 
worthy characteristics, it is rarely taken into consideration in studies of the 
diffusion of Arabic and Islamic motifs and reports. In fact, the many compre- 
hensive and rich studies related to Aljamiado writings are the products of the 
work of specialists in Romance philology, scholars who discuss the linguistic 
evidence found in these works and address other questions related to the envi- 
ronment in Iberia rather than to the Islamic contents of the Aljamiado corpus. 

This is surprising for a number of reasons. The Aljamiado texts are neither 
very numerous nor do they reproduce the works of major Muslim authors, 
but they have the peculiarity of constituting a relatively homogeneous literary 


* This paper would not have been written without the help of Juan Carlos Villaverde (Oviedo) 
who helped me by providing many materials and sources. I thank him for reading a first draft 
of this article and for his suggestions. 

1 Shoemaker, Death of a Prophet 60-1. 

2 Gaudeul, Correspondence between Leo and Umar. 
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corpus. In Arabic literature, particularly late Arabic literature, this is a rar- 
ity. Traditional Arabic literature is conservative so that, for example, classical 
Arabic is consistently used within it. In addition, popular, late remakings of 
this literature are usually anonymous. These two issues usually give rise to a 
major problem: how to connect texts to a specific time and place, and thus how 
to use this literature as evidence for a particular historical, cultural or social 
context. In this regard, Aljamiado texts are an interesting counter-example, 
since the community that they refer to, as well as the conditions in which this 
community lived, are well known, namely being the minority Morisco com- 
munity who suffered gradual erosion under Castilian and Spanish domination. 
In addition, the places (in Iberia) and the times of production (mid-ninth/ 
fifteenth to early eleventh/seventeenth century) of these texts are usually well 
known. As such, from the point of view of the historian of Islamic literature 
and traditions, cross-checking Morisco texts against other Muslim literature 
and traditions allows one to understand the circulation of those traditions and 
literature in that specific place and at that time. Aljamiado literature also pro- 
vides a useful way of understanding the circulation of Muslim Arabic literature 
in Spain, North Africa and the entire Muslim world, while throwing into relief 
the specificities of Aljamiado texts in relation to Islamic literature as a whole. 
Aljamiado manuscripts and texts can also provide insights into a number of 
religious subject-matters in addition to what they tell us about adab literature, 
law and other literary genres. Pious devotion to the Prophet Muhammad, stories 
of the prophets, and legendary reports about the battles fought by Muhammad 
and his early companions, especially ‘Ali, are favorite topics. Eschatology, too, 
has some relevance in the Aljamiado corpus, and among the texts devoted to 
this subject some offer descriptions of hell. This chapter is devoted to the anal- 
ysis of this Aljamiado literature on hell. Its aim is to ascertain their specific, 
or non-specific, concerns or peculiarities in relation to Islamic literature as a 
whole. A study of these Aljamiado versions can, as we shall see, contribute to 
a better understanding of the relations between Arabic sources and Aljamiado 


3 Iam aware of the fact that Aljamiado manuscripts were written in different places and thus 
show specific peculiarities, and that the modes of production of manuscripts were different 
at the beginning of tenth/sixteenth century from those prevalent at the end of it. However, I 
believe that the examination of the spatio-temporal embeddedness of manuscripts produces 
more relevant results in respect to linguistic and historical questions. As for the properly 
religious content of Aljamiado texts, from the point of view of the Islamicist the Morisco 
experience appears as rather homogeneous. 
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Spanish versions, and also suggest some hypotheses for the diffusion of the 
manuscripts that preserve versions of them. 


1 Spanish Islamic Eschatological Literature 


The question as to when Islamic literary works or even non-literary documents 
produced in Romance and then Spanish vernaculars first emerged is debated. 
What is of most significance to our discussion is that, from the fifteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, texts related to Islamic traditions and liter- 
ature circulated in the Iberian peninsula and among Muslims of Iberian origin 
according to differing modalities. Manuscript remains and historical evidence 
bearing testimony to the special social conditions of Spanish communities 
attest to a complex situation, and there is clear evidence of the circulation 
amongst Muslims living in these communities of works written in Arabic, in 
Spanish using Roman script, and in Spanish with Arabic characters.* 

The texts preserved in these manuscripts deal with various subjects, rang- 
ing from translations of the Quran to literary works. Notwithstanding the wide 
range of typologies attested and the various definitions proffered by schol- 
ars to characterize the various texts, religious ideas are a consistent part of 
them, and eschatology constitutes one of the main topics in these texts. Thus, 
Galmés de Fuentes refers to eschatology in a list of ten major topics of Morisco 
literature in Aljamiado,® while Bernabé Pons in his more analytical listing also 
includes eschatological narratives (relatos escatológicos).” There are many 
further examples. Concern for eschatological matters is, for instance, clearly 


4 On this point see Casassas Canals, La literatura islámica castellana 92-5. Casassas Canals 
offers some important preliminary statements and rightly points out that the Spanish of 
Aljamiado texts is a Muslim vernacular like any other vernacular of Muslim minorities in 
other parts of the Islamic world. He also correctly laments how little attention Aljamiado 
literature has received from Arabists and Islamicists. See ibid. 108. See also Maria J. Viguera 
in her preface to Urrea de Jalon, 20. On the complex linguistic situation see also Harvey, 
Muslims in Spain 122-3. 

5 See on this point Bernabé Pons, Los manuscritos aljamiados, and Wiegers, Islamic Literature 
1. As these point out, one of the three major areas of production of Aljamiado literature, 
which is based entirely on translations, is religion, while entertainment and handbooks of 
practical matters are the other two. Other scholars emphasize that original works were in 
fact produced; these texts are mostly on religious matters. See Harvey, Muslims in Spain 168; 
Montaner Frutos, El recontamiento 40; Martínez de Castilla Muñoz, Una biblioteca morisca 41. 

6 Galmés de Fuentes, Estudios 29, 88-9. 

7 Bernabé Pons, Los manuscritos aljamiados 33. 
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attested as early as the works of Yca de Segovia (fl. c. 850/1450) who, in his work 
Thirteen Articles—which contains a Muslim creed—devotes a large section 
to eschatological beliefs. In other instances, scholars of Aljamiado literature 
have highlighted a specific concern for eschatological works.9 However, the 
Aljamiado interest in eschatological matters should not be overstated as, when 
compared to Islamic literature as a whole, this is not of greater concern in the 
Aljamiado corpus of literature than it is elsewhere. This is because eschatol- 
ogy constitutes one of, if not the, major topics of the Quran and early Muslim 
traditions (hadith), while later Islamic literature also demonstrates a special 
concern for eschatological questions. Muslim creeds, from early times, also 
showcase the relevance of eschatological themes.!° Given this, it is difficult 
to follow Miguel Angel Vázquez who states in his work on the conception of 
death among Moriscos that their literature displays an eschatological obses- 
sion diffused in the crypto-Muslim communities.!! 

Apart from Aljamiado translations of the Quran and of Tanbth al-ghafilin of 
Abu l-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983), one encounters the majority of refer- 
ences to eschatology and hell in short texts usually collected in miscellaneous 
manuscripts. These miscellanies constitute a specific aspect of Aljamiado lit- 
erature, one that has usually been connected to the peculiar conditions of the 
Moriscos, that is, their supposed need to have books that were easy to use and 
which combined various texts on a number of different topics.!2 Such small 
but comprehensive anthologies would have permitted the Morisco commu- 
nity to preserve as much as possible of as wide a range of topics as they could, 
while also being easier to hide in the house—a significant advantage in the 
tenth/sixteenth century, marked as it was by the harsh conditions imposed 
by the Spanish Inquisition. These miscellaneous texts, and particularly the 
question of their originality, have been at the core of competing and polemical 
evaluations of the Morisco cultural heritage and its relation to Muslim lore and 


Wiegers, Islamic Literature 92-8. 
López-Baralt dedicates a few pages describing the eschatological contents in the work of 
the so-called Refugiado de Túnez; see López-Baralt, La literatura secreta 584-8. 

10 See Watt, Islamic creeds 20-1, and the examples provided passim. 

11 See Vázquez, Desde la penumbra 12. Later on, Vazquez admits that Aljamiado texts are not 
different from classical Muslim texts as regards themes and images. See ibid. 83. Cf. on 
this the description of his doctoral dissertation, on which the book is based, in Aljamía, 14 
(2002), 77-9. 

12 Harvey, Muslims in Spain 151, calls these “pious miscellanies”, which he says were primarily 
designed for religious education, therefore conveniently collecting various texts in one 
codex. 
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tradition. As Galmés de Fuentes clearly showed,'* the position that dismissed 
Aljamiado literature as the product of a Muslim community contaminated 
by its Western environment and by Christian literature, and thus as neither 
properly Muslim nor Christian, is no longer tenable. Morisco works are fully 
Islamic. As others, such as Reinhold Knotzi and Alberto Montaner Frutos, have 
argued, the choices made for anthologies was motivated by a wish to preserve 
Islamic doctrine in a way that was both convenient and all-encompassing, 
including, as these anthologies did, various typologies of texts.!4 Nevertheless, 
as will emerge from the following discussion, the difficult contexts of produc- 
tion prompted a conservative attitude towards the textual heritage, resulting in 
a situation in which texts were copied faithfully through the centuries until the 
second half of the eleventh/seventeenth century, thereby fulfilling the need to 
preserve religious literary texts in easily consultable manuscripts. 

In fact, we can develop this idea further and argue that Aljamiado texts on 
eschatology and hell display a particularly strict adherence to Islamic tenets 
and literary devices, something which is further reflected in the composition of 
the miscellaneous texts. However, even though such anthologies gained wide 
circulation because of the specific conditions and sensibilities of the Morisco 
Muslim communities, particularly in the tenth/sixteenth century, they can 
hardly be considered specific to them.!6 Although it is true, as suggested by 
Galmés de Fuentes,” that the texts are fully and properly Spanish versions of 
Muslim Arabic texts and that in this kind of literature the originality and spe- 
cific character of the collector are displayed not so much by the contents of 
the stories but by his choices and the inclusions or exclusions from the mis- 
cellany, it must be added that Arabic literature as a whole preserves many 


13 Galmés de Fuentes, Estudios 47-8. 

14 See Montaner Frutos, El recontamiento 39. See also the discussion of this question by 
Martínez de Castilla Muñoz in a commentary in BRAH T$, 69. 

15 The notion that there was a decline in Morisco literary expression in the second half of 
the tenth/sixteenth century is no longer tenable: most of the attested manuscripts are 
from the clandestine second half of tenth/sixteenth century. On this point, see Vespertino 
Rodriguez, Una aproximación a la datación. 

16 Galmés de Fuentes, Estudios 39-40, quoting Hawkins, A Morisco Philosophy of suffering. 

17 Galmés de Fuentes, Estudios 47. Galmés de Fuentes underlined this point in order to 
counteract those who maintained that the Aljamiado texts were the product of commu- 
nities influenced by Christians and so were not Muslim any more. According to Galmés 
de Fuentes, by contrast, it deserves to be emphasized that the originality of an author or 
collector is measured by his choices when collecting and ordering the translated texts. 
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examples of similar anthologies featuring more or less the same topics.!$ One 
comes across such examples in Andalusian Arabic manuscripts, which pos- 
sibly include some sources for the Aljamiado texts, but also in manuscripts 
from other places in the Islamic world in which we find short collections of 
texts, sometimes written in the same hand.!* The topics are the usual ones: 
the life of Muhammad; his battles; pre-Islamic prophets, with special empha- 
sis on episodes of the lives of Abraham, Moses and Jesus; eschatological texts; 
prayers; invocations; examples of Quranic exegesis; and points of legal debate. 
Whatever may explain the use of Spanish in Arabic script, a feature which gives 
this literature a peculiar character and taste, the adherence of the Aljamiado 
corpus to mainstream Muslim literature is, as we shall see, rather startling, 
denoting as it does a decidedly conservative attitude vis-á-vis the contents of 
the religious culture. As we hope to demonstrate, this conservative attitude, 
rather than other factors, was the primary motivation for the preservation and 
transmission of these texts in Spanish. 


2 Aljamiado Versions of Islamic Eschatological Narratives 


The relationship of the Aljamiado narratives to the corresponding Arabic texts 
is a major concern when discussing this literature. There are two ways of ascer- 
taining the peculiarities of Aljamiado literature in relation to Islamic literature 
as a whole. Firstly, the translation practices and language used in these transla- 
tions can be studied, as far as possible. Secondly, the contents of these works 
can be cross-checked against those of the Arabic and Islamic traditions (prob- 
ably) circulating in Spain at the time, as well as of the Muslim eschatological 
literature as a whole. 

As regards language and terminology, Hispanists and scholars of the 
Aljamiado texts have carried out numerous studies of the linguistic aspects 
of these texts, mainly in order to shed light on the history of Spanish lan- 
guages and vernaculars of the periods in which they were written. However, 
from the point of view of the Islamicist, their interest lies in the relations 
between the Arabic works and their Spanish versions or calques. While a more 


18 Barletta tries to typify the Aljamiado miscellanies as peculiar to the Morisco situation. See 
Barletta, Aljamiado-morisco narrative. 

19 See, for instance, the Iberian manuscripts analyzed by Levi Della Vida, Note di storia 
letteraria 26-33, 36-9. 
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comprehensive discussion of the question is given elsewhere,”° a few general 
remarks relating to the circulation of literature about hell are in order here. 
The first point to be made concerns the two main terms used to indicate hell, 
namely, jahannam and al-nar, the former rendered as jahannam in Spanish, 
the latter translated as fuego (“fire”). Problems of recognizability and identi- 
fiability most probably prompted the emergence of jahannam, rather than 
fuego, as the favorite term, which is also used in relation to other, less frequent 
Quranic names for hell. This is a clear demonstration of the conservativeness 
of the Aljamiado texts in relation to terminology. The use of jahannam also 
demonstrates that these texts seek to refer to the Quranic and Islamic hell in 
an immediate and unequivocal fashion, emphasizing their Islamic character 
much more than the more neutral fuego, or any other term, would.?! 

These linguistic features thus indicate a conservative reproduction of 
Islamic texts and traditions. The same impression is given by the literary con- 
tents of the texts that include descriptions of hell. A few other studies have dis- 
cussed the relationship between single Arabic and Aljamiado texts, but none 
has attempted to compare the contents of an entire corpus of Aljamiado texts 
with the corresponding body of literature on the Arabic side. In my opinion 
this lacuna deserves to be filled, as Aljamiado literature allows us to under- 
stand what types of Islamic traditions were circulating from the ninth/fifteenth 
to the eleventh/seventeenth century under the particular conditions of the 
Morisco community, and in what kind of literary culture they were embedded. 

To compare the various Aljamiado versions of single complete narratives 
against the corresponding genres of Islamic Arabic literature would no doubt 
be an exhausting task, and such a comparison would lead us well beyond our 
topic. My intention in the following paragraphs is to carry out such a study 
but on a smaller scale, limiting myself to the eschatological parts of some of 
the Aljamiado narratives, and particularly the descriptions of hell that occur 
within them. This means that the scope of this analysis is rather narrow, and 
consequently no general conclusions can be drawn. However, a small-scale 


20 Here I shall deal with Aljamiado literary motifs and versions and their Arabic and Islamic 
counterparts. I shall not discuss questions connected to the translation from Arabic to 
Spanish, or the use of calques or translations in the names of hell. On this topic, see my 
article, The Toledo Qur'an and Islamic eschatology, to which I refer for all the questions 
discussed here in relation to translation and terminology. 

21 Another hypothetical reason for the use of the term jahannam, which is less neutral given 
its explicit Islamic connotation, is the interest of Aljamiado texts in the topography of 
hell. In fact, in Arabic early traditions jahannam already appears as the favourite name 
when describing the physical features of hell. See Tottoli, The Toledo Qur'an. 
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comparative study of this type can shed some light on a number of questions. 
Not only will it be possible to trace the Morisco imagining of hell in its relation 
to Arabic Islamic literature, but also, more importantly, some first steps toward 
uncovering the relations between the Aljamiado texts and versions and their 
Arabic counterparts will be made. 


2.1 Narratives about the Day of Resurrection 

Aljamiado texts preserve a number of versions of a narrative describing the 
Day of Resurrection ( yawm al-qiyama) in which some information about hell 
can be found. This narrative, which ranges between twenty and forty folios, 
tends to appear in miscellaneous collections under the title Recontamiento/ 
Estoria/Alhadith del día del judicio (“tale /story/hadith of the Day of Judgment”). 
Pablo Roza Candás, in his edition of a manuscript from Aitona, lists six other 
versions, and thus a total of seven, and indicates that two groups or families 
of the narrative exist.22 One family, which includes the texts of Ms Aitona 
and MS Paris 774, links the narrative back to the Prophet by a chain of trans- 
mission that runs through the well-known Jewish convert Ka‘b al-Ahbar 
(d. between 32/652 and 35/655).2 Ka'b's name features regularly in the later lit- 
erature devoted to cosmogony, pre-Islamic prophets and other popular stories. 
Along with Ka'b, who is identified at the beginning as the main transmitter 
of the entire narrative, some Aljamiado versions also quote the Companion 
Ibn ‘Abbas (d. c. 68/687-8) in connection with some details inserted after the 
beginning of the text.?* References to hell and things connected to it are ubiq- 
uitous across the different versions of the story. Phrases that mention paradise 
and hell frequently occur together, and special emphasis is placed on the ques- 
tion of whether people will be saved or doomed, and on the figure of Malik, 
the gatekeeper of hell. There are also passages approaching a full description 
of hell, particularly when it talks of God putting those who deserve it into the 
fire/jahannam. Much attention is given to the question of what happens to 
the sinners of the Muslim community/?5 to the extent that it can be asserted 
that this is the major concern in the narrative. The answer given is that which 
is most common in Muslim theology and attested all over medieval Islamic 


22 Aitona, 140-1. 

23 Paris 774, 186-214; Aitona, 284—329. The text edited by Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas 
iii, 351-88, which is derived from Ms Madrid, BRAH T17, belongs to the same family. On 
Ka'b al-Ahbar and his role as transmitter, see Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 89-91, and the ref- 
erences quoted there. 

24 Paris 774, 188; Aitona, 285 has a lacuna after ibnu. 

25 See for ex. Paris 774, 207, 209. 
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literature: Muslim sinners will leave the fire because of their belief in one God 
and on account of the intercession of Muhammad.26 

Variant details can be found in the other family of texts, and this can be 
seen from the very beginning of the narrative. In the version in Ms Junta 57, no 
chain of transmitters (isnad) is provided. Later on, different transmitters are 
mentioned, such as the Companion Abū Hurayra (d. c. 58/678). The narratives 
of the two manuscript families in many instances overlap. One detail is partic- 
ularly relevant in regard to hell: the names that the Quran gives to hell are usu- 
ally understood in the literature to refer to the various doors or layers of hell. 
In ms Junta 57, however, they are taken as the names of valleys in jahannam: 
Laza, Hutama, Jahim, and Saʻīr.?” The concluding section, after a long passage 
in which Malik addresses the fire and the fire talks back to him, is again dedi- 
cated to the fate of Muslim sinners and the intercession of the Prophet.?8 

Arabic Islamic literature concerning the Day of Resurrection spans a wide 
range of traditions, and includes detailed descriptions of hell. The significant 
length of the Aljamiado narratives and the mention of Kab indicate that the 
original Arabic versions from which the Aljamiado texts derive are late liter- 
ary re-modelings. These enlargements of previous, shorter narratives consti- 
tute a massive body of Arabic popular literature, and include several narratives 
ascribed to figures such as Wahb b. Munabbih, Ibn ‘Abbas and Ka'b al-Ahbar. 
It is also interesting to note that earlier, normative literature attributes a rela- 
tively long hadith-like report describing the Day of Resurrection to Ka'b. This 
particular report focuses on the question of intercession, stating at the end 
that Muslim sinners will be brought out of hell by Gabriel and led to para- 
dise. The narrative, which covers two pages, appears in the Hilyat al-awliya? 
of Abū Nu'aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038) and in some major later works.?? 
Notwithstanding the common elements (the ending, the large space given to 
angels, and the name of Kab), the narrative related by Abu Nu'aym and the 
Aljamiadio text are different, and this demonstrates that a connection was 
made in traditional literature between Ka'b and a (relatively) long story of the 
Day of Resurrection. 

Other literary works and late manuscripts show the diffusion of different 
narratives about the Day of Resurrection. Although the sources on which this 


26  Cf.Ibid., 213. 

27 Junta 57,149V, 150v. 

28 Ibid., 166v-172r. 

29 Abū Nu‘aym, Hilyat ii, 372-4; from the Hilya then quoted in Qurtubi, Tadhkira iii, 915-8. 
Ibn Kathir, Nihaya ii, 200-2, adds that a number of other hadiths confirm parts of this 
long narrative, which is the reason why he feels justified in inserting it into his work. 
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study is based are limited and no final conclusion can be drawn from them, it 
appears that there were late Arabic narratives about the Day of Resurrection 
that were similar in dimension and content to the Aljamiado versions. However, 
no direct Arabic parallel to the Aljamiado versions could be found. A number 
of manuscripts preserve various attestations of one long report transmitted 
from Ibn ‘Abbas in which the Prophet, having finished his prayer, recounts 
to his Companions the events of the Day of Resurrection.?? This is an impor- 
tant narrative that gained popularity and was copied and elaborated, but it is 
different from what one finds in the Aljamiado texts. Other manuscripts attri- 
bute reports on this subject to the same Ibn ‘Abbas, but with different isnads, 
or to other transmitters, thus conforming to the typical pattern by which 
these literary remakings were spread.?! Other works rephrase the first chap- 
ters of the "Stories of the prophets” (Qisas al-anbiy@) attributed to al-Kisa'i 
(d. sixth/twelfth century?), which have sections on cosmology, angelology and 
eschatology, including a description of paradise and hell.32 Although this is 
not a specifically eschatological text, but rather a general description of the 
cosmos, its contents and tone are similar to the Aljamiado texts. However, the 
texts are again similar, but different. The same applies to some anonymous 
narratives in Arabic on topics such as angelology, intercession, paradise and 
hell, and punishments of Muslim sinners, such as one finds, for example, in the 
so-called Manuscrito de Ocaña.33 

In general the description of hell in Aljamiado narratives about the 
Day of Resurrection is perfectly in line with the body of late Arabic literary 


30 The manuscripts including this narrative usually give the title as Ahwal al-qiyama, Ahwal 
al-qiyàma or Ahwal yawm al-qiyama. See Ms Paris, Bib. Nat. ar. 2727, fols. 36v-42a; MS 
Paris, Bib. Nat. ar. 5728, fols. 156v-1641, and the references given in the bibliography. 

31 See for instance the manuscript versions of Ahwal | yawm] al-qiyama Ms Princeton 
Garrett no. 2854 (no. 3018), fols. 220-5 (from Ibn ‘Abbas > ‘Umar b. al-Khattab); Ms 
Sarajevo, Ghazi-Husrev-Bey no. 2258/5, fols. 60-66r (with no transmitter, but with the 
same incipit as MS Princeton Garrett no. 2583, where it is ascribed to Ibn Abbas). See 
also Ms Berlin Staatsbibliothek Sprenger 461, fols. 144v-145v, from Abū Hurayra a shorter 
report with no title. Cf. also other narratives in Manuscrito de Ocaña, fols. 72v-107v; MS 
Vaticano Borg. 161, fols. 160v—167v; MS Paris, Bibl. Nat. ar. 5667, fols. 2281-2431. 

32 See for example al-Kisa'i, Qisas al-anbiy@ 10f. Cf. also Ms Leiden, 14.027, fols. 2a ff. The 
opening chapter of the Leiden manuscript, a reworking of al-Kisa''s work in Maghrebi 
script, is titled fas! dhukira fihi masa'il yawm al-qiyama (“a chapter dealing with aspects of 
the Day of Resurrection") and is traced back to the Prophet and Ibn ‘Abbas. In the follow- 
ing folios (av ff.) paragraphs are derived from the beginning of al-Kisa''s work, and other 
authorities such as Wahb and Ka'b are quoted. 

33 Manuscrito de Ocaña, fols. 45 ff. 
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re-workings of eschatological and cosmological traditions usually attributed 
to Ka'b al-Ahbar, Wahb b. Munabbih and Ibn ‘Abbas. Consequently, these 
Aljamiado texts belong squarely in this literary tradition. Some interpretations 
appear original, for example, that Laza, Hutama, Jahim and Saír are the names 
of valleys in hell?* but it is only natural that narratives in this kind of litera- 
ture develop and grow in such ways. What is relevant, however, and what will 
become clearer after we have examined other kinds of narratives, is that in 
none of the Arabic versions consulted for this study can one find an apparent 
source or model for the Aljamiado versions. Furthermore, the existence of two 
families of the narrative, both of which were copied multiple times, indicates 
a more conservative attitude at work in the Aljamiado texts than in the body 
of related Arabic texts. 


2.2 The Night Journey and Ascension of Muhammad 

The night journey (isra” and ascension (miraj) of Muhammad is one of the 
most significant episodes in the biography of the Prophet, and consequently 
one which gave rise to a rich literary genre ranging from early hadith reports 
to carefully composed longer narratives and literary works written in all the 
Islamic languages.?5 The story, as told in its various versions, includes escha- 
tological details, in particular in the Prophet's vision of paradise and hell.38 
Aljamiado versions of the story have attracted some scholarly attention. 
Kontzi was the first to point out that the six known Aljamiado versions fall 
into two distinct groups or families.” Recently, William Reuter has produced 
the most comprehensive study on the topic, in which he also discusses the 
possible Arabic Islamic versions from which the Aljamiado texts are derived.38 


34  Hadiths and hadith-like reports usually include traditions identifying various names of 
wadis with certain Quranic terms or other names. See, for instance, Ibn Abil-Dunya, Sifat 
al-nar 37-48; al-Suyüti, al-Budür al-safira 314-20; Qurtubi, Kitab al-tadhkira ii, 871-6. 

35 The scholarly literature on the topic is abundant. On this topic, and also in relation to 
Spanish versions of the mi‘raj, the work of Asín Palacios, La escatologia musulmana, is still 
fundamental. For a comprehensive picture and for further references, see the recent work 
by Colby, Narrating Muhammad's Night Journey. See also Colby, Constructing an Islamic 
ascension narrative. This PhD dissertation was partially published in the above mono- 
graph but its unpublished part analyzes late medieval literary works and is therefore the 
most relevant for our topic. For contributions about the miraj in a variety of Islamic lit- 
eratures, see Gruber/Colby, The Prophet’s ascension. 

36 On eschatology, see Tottoli, Tours of Hell; idem, Muslim eschatology. 

37 Kontzi, La ascension 45-54. 

38 Reuter, Aljamiado narratives. See also Hachard, Lascensión. 
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Reuter's work, which follows a number of studies by Islamicists on the topic, 
above all those of Colby, takes the latter’s line of enquiry in his interpretation 
of the evolution of the story and the emergence of its various versions. Thus, 
he points to the diffusion of texts and traditions related on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas but originating, in reality, from one Abu l-Hasan al-Bakni (fl. third/ 
ninth century [?]), or at least circulating under his name. Reuter further argues 
that the division into two families suggested by Kontzi is basically correct but 
that it fails to take account of textual differences between specific manuscripts 
within the same family. Reuter points out that these differences are, in fact, far 
from minor.?? 

I have already discussed elsewhere how, in the spread and diffusion of the 
medieval literature on Muhammad's ascension, eschatological elements were 
gradually inserted, thereby enriching a growing narrative.*? In general, the 
inclusion of a comprehensive description of paradise and hell is more usual 
in popular narratives than in works of theology, or in more strictly hadith- 
oriented collections. As for the different Aljamiado versions of the ascension, 
we find that they, too, include some descriptions of paradise and hell. This 
invites consideration about the relations between these versions and the body 
of Islamic literature as a whole. 

In the Islamic literature on Muhammad's ascension, the issue that absorbs 
most of the Prophet's vision of hell is the description of the punishments 
suffered therein. In one Aljamiado version, Gabriel shows jahannam to 
Muhammad in the fifth heaven, and the Prophet sees people of his commu- 
nity (alumma) who eat fire, and over whose faces fire is poured. When he asks 
about the identity of particular groups of the damned, he is given the answer 
that they are the wine-drinkers and those who consume the property of 
orphans, two of the most ‘classical’ groups of sinners in hell.*! Other versions 
add to these two categories a third one, describing the punishment of women 
who treated their husbands badly.* In other versions the vision of jahannam 
takes place in heaven right before the Prophet's return to Mecca, and the three 


39 Reuter, Aljamiado narratives 85. 

40 See Tottoli, Tours of Hell, and Tottoli, Muslim eschatology. 

41 Aitona, 307, Junta 57, 87v-88r; Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas ii, 285 (from Ms Madrid, 
BRAH 117). Two categories are also mentioned in the brief reference to the story in 
Manuscrito de Ocaña, 18-9 (transl. 28-9), that is, those wasting orphans’ goods and usu- 
rers. See on this Reuter, Aljamiado narratives 99. 

42 Reuter Aljamiado narratives 253 (from Ms Paris, BNF 1163). 
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groups of the damned are identified as those who consume the property of 
orphans, women who treated their husbands badly, and the rich (ricos).* 

A few things are remarkable about these scant details. First of all, few cat- 
egories of sinners are named. Those which are include ‘classical’ ones such as 
usurpers of the property of orphans and misbehaving wives—two types that 
appear already in early traditions, where other categories are also named.** 
It can be stated, therefore, that there is little trace in the Aljamiado versions 
of further re-modellings and enlargements, such as is evident in some other 
Arabic narratives written around the same time. The inclusion of rich people 
among the damned, however, appears to be an original touch, at least in the 
Aljamiado wording, which is devoid of further qualifications. (Sometimes 
Arabic versions of Muhammad's ascension mention among the damned those 
who have money but do not spend it on the way of God etc.) Such is also the 
case with the mention of wine-drinkers, which occurs repeatedly, and may 
point to the particular pressures of living in a Christian environment in which 
wine-drinking would have been commonplace.* Nevertheless, it is clear 
that in Aljamiado versions of the ascension the eschatological descriptions 
are scant and much reduced if one compares them, as Reuter does, with those 
in the Liber scalae*® or, as one might add, with those which are found in the 
enlarged versions of the al-Bakri narrative. 

In conclusion, on the evidence of the Prophet's vision of hell, it can be 
stated that the Aljamiado versions of Muhammad's ascension did not undergo 
any significant remaking or enlargement, even though there are some note- 
worthy differences found in them. The few details given about hell are among 
those most commonly found in the early hadith literature and in hadith-like 


43 Junta 9, 242. See also from the same manuscript in López-Morillas, Textos aljamiados 138; 
Kontzi, Aljamiado Texte 870-1 (from Ms Madrid, BNM 5053): orphans, women and ricos. 
Other categories can sometimes be found. For example, according to Junta 9, 425, those 
giving false testimony—another recurring category—will have tongues so long that they 
reach the depths of jahannam. 

44 See for example, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir i, 367-8; Yahya b. Sallam, Tafsir 107-8; Hid b. 
Muhakkam, Tafsir ii, 402-3; Ibn Hisham, Sira 272. On this hadith see Colby, Constructing 
an Islamic ascension narrative 191-6. See further references in Tottoli, Tours of Hell 13. 

45 Aitona, 307; Junta 57, 87v-88r. See also Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas ii, 285 (from Ms 
Madrid, BRAH T17). Other passages emphasize winedrinking; see, for example, CSIC XXIX, 
46, and Junta 9, 424, where winedrinking is mentioned alongside usury (comer logro). See 
also Junta 9, 426: winedrinkers will be thrown in the fire of jahannam; Reuter, Aljamiado 
narratives 185 (from Ms Madrid, BRAH T17), 209 (from Ms Junta 57). 

46 Reuter, Aljamiado narratives 61-2. 
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traditions, and contain no elaboration; one reason for this is simply that the 
Aljamiado versions are shorter than most Arabic ascension narratives com- 
piled from the eighth/fourteenth century onwards. Overall, however, in regard 
to their eschatological contents the Aljamiado versions are another piece in 
the wider body of Muslim literature about the Prophet's ascension. 


2.3 The Colloquy of Moses and God (Munajat Musa) 

Aljamiado literature includes a number of different versions of the story of 
the colloquy between Moses and God. In the Arabic versions Moses comes 
to know of the privilege accorded to Muhammad's community and God pro- 
vides answers to a series of questions posed by Moses, who expresses a desire 
to belong to that community. The story also includes a variety of topics and 
motifs within this basic framework, thereby considerably enlarging the story, 
which in some instances becomes a long and strictly patterned question-and- 
answer session between Moses and God. A description of hell only occurs in 
some of the Aljamiado versions of the story. We find mention here again of the 
kulebras de jahannam (“serpents of jahannam”), whose great size is described, 
of the al-agrabes (“scorpions”), and of the grillones del fuego (“shackles of fire”). 
Then, when Moses asks what jahannam is like, God answers that there are sev- 
enty thousand towns in it, that each town has seventy thousand castles, and so 
on and so forth. This is followed by lists of serpents, scorpions and grillones.*” 
This imagery is well attested in hadith literature and reflects traditional views. 
The stereotypical descriptions of this imagery usually involve huge numbers 
and dimensions. 

Next in the Aljamiado versions of the colloquy comes a list of the sinners 
who enter hell. There are the renegado[s] (“apostates”), a category that appears 
specific to the Morisco context, unbelievers, disobedient wives, wine-drink- 
ers, adulterers, those committing usury, and a number of others. They all are 
doomed unless they repent and act correctly.*8 Thus, in some of the Aljamiado 
versions of the colloquy one comes across a comprehensive description of hell 
and a relevant list of sinners. However, most of the extant Aljamiado versions 
of the colloquy simply mention hell and jahannam but add no details; this 
is reflected in the fact that of the three versions collected and transcribed by 


47 Paris 774, 276-7; Vespertino Rodriguez, Leyendas aljamiadas 220-2; BRAH T8, 472-3. 

48  Parisz74, 277; Vespertino Rodriguez, Leyendas aljamiadas 221. See another but later manu- 
script (Madrid, Bibl. Real, no. 1767), which includes a description of punishments in the 
dialogue between God and Moses: Castrillo, Un manuscrito 40. 
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Vespertino Rodriguez, which can be said to constitute a characteristic sample, 
only one of them contains a description of hell.*9 

This reflects what is found in the Arabic versions. Not all of them include a 
description of hell, which in some cases is mentioned only briefly,5° although 
in some instances we find long descriptions of the punishments awaiting 
sinners. These are given in God’s answer to Moses’s question about what the 
penalty for certain acts, such as consuming the property of orphans, deceiv- 
ing people, eating forbidden food, wasting money, usury, adultery, and so on, 
will be.*! Although there is no comprehensive study of this literature, some 
of its peculiarities are known from articles by Joseph Sadan and Omar Ali- 
de-Unzaga. Sadan has shown how many variants there are, not only between 
Christian and Muslim versions, but also within the corpus of Arabic Islamic 
versions.?? Ali-de-Unzaga has further underlined this while also drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that the various versions he studied are characterized by some 
variations, but also by a range of common themes, of which a “description of 
paradise and hell” is one.53 

This picture conforms to the complex mechanisms by which different nar- 
ratives and their variants were diffused across the medieval Muslim world. 
Aljamiado narratives about Moses's colloquy with God are no different from 
the medieval literary reworkings and enlargements of other stories and leg- 
ends. The Aljamiado texts in this case simply mirror the prevailing situation in 
Arabic literature as a whole. However, regarding the description of hell and the 


49 Vespertino Rodriguez, Leyendas aljamiadas 161-234. See also the various narratives col- 
lected and analyzed by Kobrin, Moses on the margin. 

50  Munaját Sayyidina rasul Allah 7; Hadhihi munajat kalim Allah 5. No relevant eschatologi- 
cal details are mentioned in the versions of the related story of Moses, the hawk and 
the dove. See Bellino, Mosè, il Falco e la Colomba: Edizione; idem, Mosè, il Falco e la 
Colomba: Origine. 

51  ALMunajat al-kubra 32-4; Qissat munajat kalim Allah 1-2. See also Ms London, British 
Library Or. 437, which includes fourteen answers by Moses on the destiny of various 
sinners (I am indebted to Omar Ali-de-Unzaga for this reference). Further manuscript 
versions of the Munajat Musa are briefly discussed and listed in Sadan, Some literary 
problems 373-4 n.56, 395-6. According to J. Sadan (personal communication, 1 October 
2012), hell is not a common topic in these versions. 

52 Sadan, Ants 422-40. In a long note Sadan discusses Aljamiado versions that derive, as he 
says, from one of the earlier Muslim versions. In relation to a single episode of the story, 
he states, referring to the version in the Ms Urrea de Jalón (edited by Corriente Córdoba, 
Relatos píos 84), how the different Aljamiado versions preserve or not this particular, 
which is attested only in some Arabic manuscripts. See Sadan, Ants 429 n. 76. 

53 Ali-de-Unzaga, The conversation between Moses and God 377. 
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sinners destined for it, the Aljamiado texts, unlike the longer Arabic rework- 
ings, are evidence for the diffusion of shorter versions. In the case of the col- 
loquy of Moses and God, no direct Arabic source for the Aljamiado versions 
could be identified. 


2.4 Jesus and the Skull 

Another widely diffused narrative in Muslim literature that found its way into 
Aljamiado works is the story of Jesus and the skull. In this story Jesus revives 
a skull, and the skull proceeds to tell Jesus a tale about his former owner's 
descent into hell, of which a long description is given. Then Jesus calls the man 
back to life so that he can convert and become a proper Muslim. The story is 
attested in many languages, from Aljamiado Spanish to Indonesian, and has 
been the topic of various studies.5* An examination of the Arabic versions has 
shown that almost all of them are original works that combine elements from 
a fixed set of themes and motifs. Only in rare cases can a direct textual relation- 
ship based on the copying of written versions be ascertained. 

In contrast, the three Aljamiado versions of the tale belong to the same tex- 
tual family, and the text circulated in the Aljamiado community in a version 
that includes all the themes attested in medieval Arabic remakings.* Only one 
modern edition faithfully reproduces a manuscript version; the other two avail- 
able editions are in reality modernized Castilian translations of the original. 
However, a simple comparison between these three texts demonstrates that 
they are substantially the same, notwithstanding some minor variations that 
seem to have resulted from reading or copying errors. Furthermore, the three 
versions of this Aljamiado text, when compared to the body of Arabic ver- 
sions, show the same variability, that is, they treat themes and motifs in the 
usual order but change the wording and other details in a specific and original 
way. Consider, for instance, one of the main topics in the tale's description of 
hell: the doors/layers of hell and the categories of sinners punished in them, 
as seen by the skull’s former owner during his tour of the netherworld. In the 
Aljamiado text, the man raised to life by Jesus states that he saw those who 


54 For the Arabic versions, see in particular Tottoli, The story of Jesus and the skull, where 
there is mention of previous studies on the topic, above all those by Michele Bernardini 
and Fabrizio A. Pennacchietti. To the references quoted there add, on the Indonesian ver- 
sions, Brakel-Papenhuyzen, The tale of the skull. See also Tottoli, What will be the fate. 

55 These are Ms Madrid, BNM 5305, 16v-22v, edited by Vespertino Rodriguez, Leyendas 
aljamiadas 342-8; Ms Madrid, BNM Gg 196, published by Guillén Robles, Leyendas moris- 
cas i, 159-70; and Ms Escuela Pías de Zaragoza n, published in Vázquez, Desde la penum- 
bra 158-64. 
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consumed the property of orphans in the first layer, perjurers and blasphem- 
ers in the second, wine-drinkers in the third, those who eat what is forbidden 
in the fourth, wives maltreating their husbands in the fifth, and adulteresses 
in the sixth, while the seventh layer defies description.** The river al-Falaq is 
then mentioned, as well as a deep pit in which there is a terrible fire.5’ The 
three versions display, as stated above, some typical textual variations, even 
in the terms used to describe some of the categories, but these variations point 
to a rewording by a copyist. In some cases, such as the Ms Escuelas Pias de 
Zaragoza no. 11, the mention of the paradisiacal river al-Kawsar (sic) instead of 
al-Falaq seems to be due to the confusion of the copyist or to careless editing 
of the text.58 

The textual condition of the Aljamiado versions necessitates further con- 
sideration. As mentioned above, these versions are similar to the Arabic ones 
in regard to the themes, phrases and words that are used. However, they have 
two unique characteristics. Firstly, the Aljamiado versions are shorter than the 
Arabic ones, and are not enlarged or terminologically enriched as regards the 
standard themes that they cover. The sensitive topic of the categories of sin- 
ners and their position in the seven layers of hell can serve as a useful example 
of this. In the Aljamiado versions this theme is merely a summary of what the 
Arabic texts deal with much more extensively. While the latter indicate the 
categories of sinners and specify the names of the layers of hell, repeating 
what kinds of people are destined for them, the Aljamiado versions do not 
name the layers, mentioning only the categories of sinners. Secondly, the three 
Aljamiado versions are all basically the same text; in contrast, the Arabic ver- 
sions, for the most part, are mutually independent, original reworkings.59 


56 Vespertino Rodriguez, Leyendas aljamiadas 346-8; see also Vespertino Rodriguez, Las 
figuras de Jesus y Maria 286; Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas i, 167—9; Vázquez, Desde la 
penumbra 161-3. 

57 See Vespertino Rodriguez, Leyendas aljamiadas 348; Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas i, 
169; BNM 4953, 124. The name al-falaq is not very frequent in medieval larger remakings. It 
appears in Saqsini, Zahrat al-riyad 37, and Ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Sprenger 2005, 221, 
where it is identified with a castle with a thousand houses etc. Cf., however, Asín Palacios, 
Logia et agrapha Domini Jesu 427, where al-falaq is a river above which is the seventh 
layer of hell, in which the damned undergo terrible punishments. Similar is the version in 
Saqsini, Zahrat al-riyad 37. 

58 Vázquez, Desde la penumbra 163 rightly indicates in a note that it is strange to find here 
the paradisiacal river. One assumes this to be a misreading on the part of the copyist of 
the manuscript, or by the editor. 

59  SeeTottoli, The story of Jesus and the skull 247-8; idem, What will be the fate. 
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An examination of an Andalusi Arabic version found in the Manuscrito de 
Ocaña studied by Iris Hofman Vannus provides some clues about the original 
Arabic version on which the Aljamiado one is based.®° This particular version 
of the story of Jesus and the skull is identical with the Aljamiado version in 
both its general scope and detail; it certainly belongs to the same family of 
texts. However, there are also differences. The list of sinners and layers is simi- 
lar but not entirely identical, and sentences are either added or omitted in the 
Aljamiado version.*! Other small details suggest that the Aljamiado translator 
did not use this Arabic version as a direct source, but rather employed a text 
which was very similar.6? 

Finally, some further remarks can be made in relation to the categories of 
sinners and types of punishment recounted in the story of Jesus and the skull. 
Most of the Arabic versions of the story and the Islamic eschatological tradi- 
tion as a whole include long lists of sinners, while naming in various contexts 
the seven layers and the categories of people destined for each. The much- 
discussed question as to what people inhabit the seven layers of hell was in 
fact what prompted the introduction of categories of sinners. We have already 
discussed this issue in a previous contribution, pointing out how different sets 
of traditions responded to various concerns, and most probably targeted dif- 
ferent audiences.9? However, the Aljamiado versions of the story of Jesus and 
the skull include neither the names of the layers nor the categories of sinners 
that typically belong to them, that is, Jews, Christians, Mazdeans, etc.£* This 


60 Hofman Vannus, Jesus y la calavera. 

61 According to Manuscrito de Ocaña 44, the first layer is inhabited by those who waste the 
property of orphans, the second by perjurers, the third by wine-drinkers, the fourth by 
those who eat what is haram, the fifth by women who calumniate and abuse their hus- 
bands with their tongues, and the sixth by women mourners and those who do not cover 
themselves before men. Finally, in the seventh layer there is a valley named al-Falaq in 
which various punishments take place. 

62 There is no use in listing additions or omissions on one or the other side. In general the 
similarity is striking and the wording largely identical. In some passages the Aljamiado 
version omits something or, more significantly, inserts something. These additions, 
however, cannot be considered the copyist's invention, since they are also attested in 
Arabic literature more widely. Thus, for instance, the Aljamiado versions add that the 
skull is white while the Manuscrito de Ocaña misses this detail. See Vespertino Rodriguez, 
Leyendas aljamiadas 342. Many other details suggest a similar situation. Note that where 
the Manuscrito de Ocaña has abwab al-nàr (Manuscrito de Ocaña 44), the Aljamiado ver- 
sion has puwertas de jahannam (Vespertino Rodriguez, Leyendas aljamiadas 346). 

63 See Tottoli, Tours of Hell. 

64  Polemics of this kind only appear in other narratives, but not in the story of Jesus and 
the skull. For instance, a Morisco text in Latin characters coming from Tunis, while not 
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points to the fact that, while a major concern of the Arabic versions of the 
story of Jesus and the skull is interreligious polemic, the Aljamiado version 
does not share this concern. Instead, it adds a new category of sinner, namely 
the wine-drinkers, who are not mentioned in any Arabic version apart from 
that found in the Manuscrito de Ocaña. The Aljamiado version has a specific 
interest in this question, as we have already noted above, and this specific trait 
defines the originality of the Aljamiado version. At the same time, however, it 
conforms perfectly to the way the Arabic versions were diffused and spread all 
over the Islamic world. 


2.5 The Tale of the Donzella Carcayona and other Texts 

Ideas of Islamic eschatology and the Muslim hell are also related in the story 
of the Donzella Carcayona, which exists in a number of Aljamiado versions. 
Given that the text originates from within the Aljamiado community itself, the 
question of how it relates to the body of non-Aljamiado Islamic literature is 
moot. The contents of this story are significant only in as far as they help us 
to delineate what ideas about hell circulated in Morisco circles. The story is a 
fairytale about a dove teaching the tenets of Islam to the Donzella Carcayona, 
and includes a description of the “fire of jahannam” awaiting those who dis- 
obey God. Pino Valero Cuadra, in his La leyenda de la Doncella Carcayona, has 
recently introduced, described and edited the different versions of this story, 
using six manuscripts. With regard to hell, the text mentions a place made of 
fire, iron, stones and so on, in which angels punish the damned. This is fol- 
lowed by a standard description of the seven gates (puertas) of hell. The names 
of these gates are explained in terms of what the fire does to the damned, but 
there is no mention of the categories of sinners. The names are, from the first 
to the seventh gate, Jahannam, Laza, Saqar/Safalar$5 al-Hutama, Sa‘tr, al-Jahim, 


naming the layers, mentions the seven lugares (places) of hell. In the first there are believ- 
ers; in the second Jews; in the third Christians; in the fourth and fifth the Gentiles; in the 
sixth philosophers; and in the seventh the hypocrites (munafiqun). See BNM 9653, 352. It is 
also relevant in this regard that the Manuscrito de Ocaña includes something similar, but 
again, this does not occur in its version of the story of Jesus and the skull. After giving the 
names of the doors of hell ( jahannam, sa‘, laza, al-jahim, saqar, al-hutama, al-hawiya), 
the manuscript states that in the first level (darak) there are the hypocrites; in the second 
door (bab) those slandering the Prophet and adoring idols; in the third the Mazdeans; in 
the fourth the Sabeans; in the fifth the Jews; in the sixth the Christians; and in the seventh 
the Muslims who committed grave sins (kaba'ir). See Manuscrito de Ocaña 73. 
65 Safalar is the variant given in Aitona 229-30. 
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and al-Hawiya. Then there is a pit named al-Hab or al-Habhab.** The fire of 
Jahannam is depicted as pitch black. The story then describes how Jahannam 
speaks to God on the Day of Judgment, to the despair of young people and 
women. Malik and the punishments of hell are mentioned, and finally a— 
fairly typical—list of the contents of Jahannam is provided.*” 

The description of hell preserved in this narrative fully tallies with the 
Islamic tradition in that it resembles other enlarged medieval hell narratives 
that combine quotations from the Quran with material culled from hadith 
literature while also going into greater detail on aspects such as angelology 
and the fire, as well as stressing the punishments of hell.68 In general, the long 
description of hell in the story of the Doncella Carcayona further underlines 
the fact that Aljamiado texts strictly adhere to the Islamic idea of hell as it cir- 
culated during Morisco times. This phenomenon can be observed not only in 
the faithful transcriptions of Islamic Arabic texts into Aljamiado, but in origi- 
nal Aljamiado tales such as this one.®9 

Other Aljamiado stories and tales also include references to hell, such as 
that occurring in a story about a disputation of the Prophet with the Jews, 
which is found in Ms Paris 774.”° In one text narrating the life of Jesus we find a 
discussion of the Arabic alphabet in which it is stated that the letters waw and 
zayn are the names of valleys in jahannam." It is also not uncommon to find 
hell and its punishments mentioned in sermons and parenetic works prompt- 
ing people to pray.”? This attitude is mirrored in early reports in Arabic Islamic 
literature that detail the punishments that await those who do not perform a 
certain religious duty. In the texts that describe the punishments in hell we 
also find the Prophet describing jahannam as a place of fire in which there is 
a deep pit, serpents and so on, and how people who listen to the Quran but do 


66  Al-Hab: Aitona 229-30; al-Habhab: Junta 57, 44v (cf. Ibn Kathir, Nihayat 382; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Kitab al-mawdü'at ii, 434); Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas i, 202: alhab. 

67 Valero Cuadra, La leyenda de la Doncella Carcayona 472-7; Aitona 229-30, Junta 57, 43v— 
46v; Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas i, 201-6 (from Ms Madrid, BNM Gg 47). 

68 Cf. the discussion in Valero Cuadra, La leyenda de la Doncella Carcayona 201-21. 

69 As regards the text and the edition by Valero Cuadra, R. Suárez García raises some ques- 
tions as to the origin, diffusion and reconstruction of the text. See his review in Aljamía, 
14 (2002), 481-9. 

70 Paris 774,156 ff. 

71 Aitona 243; Junta 57, 63r. See also Kontzi, Aljamiado Texte 658 (from Ms Madrid, Junta 3): 
letters hà waw, zayn. 

72 See for example, BRAH Tig, 48-9, 295. 
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not follow its precepts are thrown into jahannam.”? These references further 
corroborate what has already been established, namely that the Aljamiado 
hell is perfectly in line with the Arabic Islamic idea of hell, which is strictly 
derived from the Quran and the imagery developed in hadith literature. When 
a small detail is added here or there, it can be explained by the same processes 
of remaking that are typical of all of Islamic literature in medieval times. 


3 Conclusion 


The results emerging from the comparison between Aljamiado hell narratives, 
their possible Arabic sources, and the other Islamic traditions and literary 
works to which they are related permit us to suggest a number of things. These 
are not definitive conclusions, but observations confirming some recent stud- 
ies and highlighting other noteworthy points. 

The first observation to be made concerns the “Islamic” character of 
Aljamiado literature. Previous scholarly evaluations of this include the well- 
known statement by Nykl that Aljamiado texts reveal the decline in knowl- 
edge of the precepts of the Islamic faith within the Morisco community.” This 
statement can no longer be considered as tenable, as other scholars’ research 
over the last decades has also shown. Instead, it seems the reverse is true: the 
Moriscos were a minority strongly attached to the tenets of their faith and 
the preservation of their literature,”> and the passages on hell in the Aljamiado 
corpus of texts clearly indicate this. 

Vincent Barletta, who analyzed various Aljamiado versions of the story 
of Muhammad's birth, suggested that these texts can be seen as Aljamiado 
re-elaborations that acquired specificity in particular contexts, for instance, 
in that of the confrontation with Christians, and thus display considerable 
variability.” He further maintained that the narrative amplification of single 
Quranic episodes is typical of Aljamiado-Morisco texts.’” This does not appear 


73 One report states that the bodies of the people of jahannam will have enormous dimen- 
sions—this is described in full detail—to be able to suffer greater torment. See López- 
Morillas, Textos aljamiados 118-99 (from Ms Madrid, Junta 8). López-Morillas underlines 
that this idea is not found in the major books of hadith. 

74 Nykl, A Compendium 29. 

75 Seeon this Barceló/Labarta, Archivos moriscos 59 ff. 

76 Barletta, Gestos clandestinos 130-5. 

77 Barletta, Aljamiado-morisco narrative 57-8. The work of Barletta has great merits but, 
as has been pointed out by Alberto Montaner in a long review, the situation of Morisco 
texts is not so easy to define. See his review in Aljamía, 18 (2006), 243-85, in particular at 
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to apply to the Aljamiado descriptions of hell or, in general, to the narratives 
in which they are contained. Reworkings and revisions are not absent, and 
some elements point to specific contextual concerns, but on the whole the 
extent of these remakings is completely consistent with what happened with 
Arabic texts throughout the medieval Islamic world. Variants in wording and 
in how specific phenomena (sinners, layers, names and so on) are identified 
do not differentiate Aljamiado versions from those found in other Islamic lit- 
erature; on the contrary, they demonstrate that Aljamiado texts were subject 
to the same dynamics of Arabic Islamic literature at the time. The reason for 
this is simply that, as in other Muslim literatures, Morisco writings display dif- 
fering attitudes and concerns but were always engaged with existing modes of 
expression within the Islamic literary traditions. Even though Moriscos were 
coerced into a peculiar socio-political situation, this situation did not force 
them to embrace a radically different take on the Muslim literary heritage. On 
the contrary, the specific Morisco context gave rise to strongly conservative 
attitudes, resulting in faithful translations from the Arabic. When new versions 
were produced this happened according to typical Muslim conventions such 
as were in use in Muslim majority societies. Variability is one of the main char- 
acteristics of the late medieval Muslim production of this kind of literature. 
For instance, the variability that Harvey noted when studying the reception in 
Aljamiado literature of Aba l-Layth al-Samarqandi's Tanbih al-ghafilin”8 indi- 
cates that medieval Muslim texts and traditions were reworked in the Morisco 
milieu according to mechanisms that unfolded elsewhere as well. Thus, the 
variability found in Aljamiado texts cannot be considered to reflect a pro- 
nounced context-specific concern for communal identity."? 

One question of great relevance is the relation of the Aljamiado texts to the 
original Arabic versions. As is evident in the descriptions of hell contained in 
the narratives discussed in this paper, there was a clear tendency in Aljamiado 
literature to produce versions that were relatively short in comparison to the 
body of late medieval enlargements and remakings in Arabic. The problem is 
how to know if this was because Aljamiado translators chose short Arabic ver- 
sions or because they reduced and summarized the original texts. In the case of 
Aljamiado copies of Aljamiado texts, one sees a tendency towards reduction: 


246, 257, and 279-80, where he discusses some specific points resulting from the specific 
Morisco situation that are not taken into consideration by Barletta. 

78 Harvey, Muslims in Spain 147. 

79 Pace Reuter, Aljamiado narratives 135. Reuter ignores the fact that texts and traditions on 
Muhammad's excellence and its increased relevance were not peculiar to the Morisco 
environment but were quite common in the Muslim medieval world. See ibid., 140. 
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new versions usually abridge and summarize older ones, while enlargements 
never occur. This is likely to have been an economic measure meant to pre- 
serve and include more texts in one manuscript.8° A number of studies that 
shed light on this question suggest that short Aljamiado texts are not the result 
of summarizing activity but of the choice of specific Arabic versions for trans- 
lation. For example, as Iris Hofmann Vannus has observed, the Arabic version 
of the story of Jesus and the skull in the Manuscrito de Ocaña, which was prob- 
ably written in the middle of ninth/fifteenth century, is closely connected to 
later, short Aljamiado versions.$! Other scholars have highlighted the same 
phenomenon, stating for instance that the reduced versions in the Aljamiado 
corpus are closely related to the Arabic sources from which they derive,82 or 
alternatively affirming that the absence of exactly corresponding Arabic ver- 
sions should not be overinterpreted.83 

Finally, there is one other question prompted by the analysis of the descrip- 
tion of hell in these texts. This concerns the textual condition of the narratives 
as they were first translated from the Arabic and then underwent further copy- 
ing and diffusion in the tenth/sixteenth century. I would suggest that it is in 
this respect, rather than in regard to content, that the diffusion and use of the 
versions bears the mark of the particular situation of the Moriscos. This point 
has been touched upon by scholars demonstrating that the faithful reproduc- 
tion of texts is a sign of the specific Morisco situation.?^ It is true that a feeling 
of anxiety and concern about the future of the community prompted the cir- 
culation of this literature in the Morisco community, as well as the production 
of collections of miscellanea.85 First and foremost, however, the situation in 
which the Moriscos found themselves brought about a conservative attitude, 
more conservative than that prevailing in other Islamic environments in which 
texts and their various versions were transmitted. The manuscripts studied by 
Martínez de Castilla Muñoz provide evidence that almost all the transmitted 
copies follow bipartite ways of transmission; that is, at the beginning of the 


80 Cf. Martinez de Castilla Muñoz, Una biblioteca morisca 35-40. 

81 Hofman Vannus, El Hadit de El profeta Muhammad y el niño huérfano. 

82  Kobbervig, Un cuento aljamiado 52. 

83 See Harvey, La leyenda morisca de Ibrahim; Kobbervig, Un cuento aljamiado. It must be 
pointed out that the use of Aljamiado, Latin or Arabic texts sometimes corresponds to 
the specific usages in different Spanish regions. Manuscripts that come from a region 
where the use of Arabic was still alive are different in this respect from those coming from 
regions where Muslims already used Spanish. In consequence, Arabic and Aljamiado 
manuscripts with similar contents may not reflect geographical contiguity and depen- 
dence resulting from direct translations. 

84  Onthis point see above all Barletta, Gestos clandestinos. 

85 See Reuter, Aljamiado narratives 133. 
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transmission process there were only one or at most two texts$9 (three in a few 
cases).87 Copyists relied on these texts without ever translating original Arabic 
texts anew.?? This means that after a set of Arabic texts on which Aljamiado 
translations could be based was put into circulation, it was no longer possible 
to access other Arabic versions, due to the isolation and difficult condition of 
the Moriscos. It may also be the case that Moriscos of later times preferred to 
stick to the Spanish of the already translated versions,®? sometimes reproduc- 
ing them faithfully and sometimes abridging or reworking them,?? rather than 
to produce new translations. There are some instances of new translations of 
the same text or of a previously untranslated text, but overall, to use Montaner 
Frutos's phrase, the Morisco copyists reproduced en cadena (“in chain”) from 
one and the same source. It is important to observe that this technique of trans- 
mission is more conservative than that which one finds in the Arabic literature 
of other regions of the Islamic world. Medieval Arabic bodies of literature, as 
in the case of the story of the night journey and ascension of the Prophet, and 
in that of Jesus and the skull, are characterized by a great degree of variation 
and a proliferation of different texts. By contrast, Aljamiado texts preserve the 
same text or remaking in as many as three or four different copies. This is a 
quite unique feature and as such deserves to be highlighted, showing as it does 
the conservatism at work in the diffusion of Aljamiado narratives. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Curse Signs 
The Artful Rhetoric of Hell in Safavid Iran 


Christiane Gruber 


The scholarly study of Islamic eschatology has tended to focus on textual 
sources that deal with the signs of the hour, last judgment, and otherworldly 
spheres and events. During the pre-modern period, however, a number of 
manuscripts produced in Persian and Turkic cultural spheres were expanded 
by pictorial images. Such paintings added a distinctly graphic quality to heaven 
and hell, whose visual details resulted from creative expression via both word 
and image production. The most important of these illustrated manuscripts are 
two Timurid “Books of the Prophet Muhammad's Ascension" (Mi‘rajnamas), 
Safavid “Books of Omens” (Falnamas), and several Ottoman “Conditions of 
the Resurrection" (Ahwal al-qiyama). The Mi'rajnamas of ca. 1430-60 con- 
tain the most elaborate series of paintings depicting hell and the torture of 
sinners in the history of Islamic art (Figure 13.1).! Equally important yet less 
well-known are the Ottoman illustrated copies of the Ahwal al-qiyama, pos- 
sibly produced in Istanbul around 1600.? Although the latter text is indebted 
to earlier eschatological treatises composed in Arabic, the various manu- 
scripts' paintings—including one illustrating the chasm between heaven and 
hell (Figure 13.2)—appear to connect closely with the apocalyptical imagery 
developed in antecedent Timurid “Books of Ascension" and Safavid “Books of 
Divination.”* 


1 On the Timurid Mirajnama of ca. 840/1436, see Séguy, Miraculous journey. On both 
Mirajnamas, see Gruber, Timurid Book of Ascension, esp. 338-44; Sims, The Nahj al-Faradis. 

2 For a brief mention of the Ottoman A/mal al-qiyama manuscripts, see Farhad with Bağcı, 
The Book of Omens 74 and n. 37. For these and other Ottoman manuscripts depicting the Last 
Judgment, heaven, and hell, see And, Minyatürlerle 240-65. 

3 For a Turkish transliteration of the illustrated Ottoman A/al al-qiyama manuscript in the 
Süleymaniye Library, see Yıldız, Ahval-i kiyamet. For the kind of Arabic-language “Conditions 
of Resurrection” text it appears to have drawn upon, see Wolff, Kitab Ahwal al-qiyama. 

4 On Safavid and Ottoman Falnamas, see most especially Farhad with Bağcı, The Book of 
Omens; Welch, The Falnameh; Bagc1, Images for foretelling. 
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FIGURE 13.2 The inhabitants and angels of heaven (on the right) and the demons, 
hellfire, scorpions, and snakes (on the left). Anonymous, Ahwal al-Qiyama 
(Conditions of Resurrection), possibly Istanbul, ca. 1600. 
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In these Persian and Turkic illustrated manuscripts of the Prophet's ascension, 
the conditions of resurrection, and image-based divination, paintings helped 
convey concepts of the otherworld through the language of visual form, itself a 
powerful non-verbal mechanism that encodes and promotes a variety of ideo- 
logical messages to a cultured audience conversant in signs— be these artistic 
motifs or the signs of the hour (isharat al-sa'a). By engaging with the sign, or 
ishàra, artists in effect sought to convey the immediacy of abstract soteriologi- 
cal concepts. As such, these pictorial representations paraded as manifest real- 
ity, optically observable and only secondarily mediated by language. Moreover, 
such images conveyed a number of narratives and worldviews, while their 
visual codes abided by, and in turn reinforced, political and religious agendas 
whose frequent reiteration (through texts, images, storytelling, sermonizing, 
and other private and public forms of communication) in effect amounted to 
convention.? Picture-signs thus can be said to flow from as well as to strengthen 
the otherwise constructed concept of “tradition.” 

In Islamic lands, traditions about heaven and hell were quite pliable. They 
varied across time and space, and often took center stage in religious debates. 
During the early modern period, when eschatological imagery reached its 
peak in Persian and Ottoman painterly traditions, heaven and hell partook in 
a shared language of millenarianism. The growth in apocalyptical imagery also 
intersected with the Sunni Ottoman—Shi'i Safavid divide that emerged over 
the course of the tenth/sixteenth century, most especially during the decades 
leading up to the hijri millennium. At this time, the occult and prognostica- 
tive arts flourished in order to assist individuals chart a proper path toward 
Doomsday, itself described as an impending moment that would herald either 
salvation or damnation.* To secure a felicitous course of action, individuals 
sought auguries from the Divan of Hafiz,’ the Quran,’ and, last but certainly 
not least, illustrated books of omens. Within the latter, Safavid and Ottoman 
images of the Last Judgment, heaven, and hell could support a number of 
sectarian messages. In some instances, Safavid paintings might argue for the 
legitimacy of Shiú Islam and the authority of the imamate while Ottoman illus- 
trations might forward the Sunni cause. Thus both the concept and image of 
hell were matters of creative contention at this moment of increasing sectar- 
ian differentiation in the Islamic world. 


5 On the sign as “saturated through and through with cultural convention,” see Potts, Sign 31. 

6 Babayan, Cosmological order; Fleischer, Ancient wisdom and new sciences. 

7 Onthe use of Hafiz’s Divan for prognostication, see Hafiz, Fal-i divan-i ghazaliyat-i Hafiz bà 
mani; Schmidt, Hafiz. 

8 On Safavid divination by the Quran ( fal-i Qur'an), see Gruber, The ‘restored’ Shi'i mushaf; 
Tourkin, Use of the Qur'an. 
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Although there exist a number of early modern Persian and Ottoman escha- 
tological texts and images, this study offers a tightly focused analysis of Safavid 
cursing rituals and how these intersect with one particular Persian painting 
representing the Last Judgment, heaven, and hell (Figure 13.5). Through an in- 
depth exploration of its contents and motifs, religious and historical setting, 
related historical and theological texts, and its use in practices of divination, it 
will be argued that hell could at times function as a curse sign within a Safavid 
cultural milieu. Indeed, the Shi‘ practice of ritually cursing Sunni and Ottoman 
opponents flourished in Safavid religious practices during the mid-tenth/ 
sixteenth century, at which time the Last Judgment painting was executed. Via 
royal and popular storytelling, preaching in mosques and public squares, and 
practices of divination, Shi‘i maledictions intersected with the visual arts in a 
number of social and cultural arenas. As a result, in a number of instances hell 
could be envisioned as the ultimate punishment not only for unbelievers and 
sinners but, more precisely, as a sign of damnation for opponents of Imam ‘Ali, 
the imamate, the Safavid state, and Shi‘ Islam in general. 


1 Safavid Cursing 


In Safavid Iran, a number of paintings promoting the Shi‘i cause were devel- 
oped by artists enjoying royal patronage. The implementation of overtly 
sectarian imagery was precipitated by the dynasty’s founder, Shah Ismail T's 
(r. g07-930/1501-24) declaration of Imami Shi‘i Islam as the official religion 
of the Safavid domain even though he himself harked from more mystical- 
messianic origins.? A number of Safavid chronicles describe Isma‘ll’s declara- 
tion of religious affiliation as part of his coronation address upon his accession 
to the throne. In their descriptions of the shah’s coronation, these histories also 
note that he delivered a sermon (khutba) in which he publicly professed the 
walaya—that is, declaring that “AÑ is the Friend of God” ('Altwalt Allah) —and 
then cursed the first three caliphs, Abu Bakr, Uthmán, and Umar. During 
and after his coronation, Shah Isma‘ll’s Qizilbag (“Red Head”) forces helped 
implement the ritual curse by intimidating and subjugating those who con- 
tinued to abide by the Sunni faith and refused to damn the three rashidün and 
other Sunni foes. Later Safavid sources also inform us that Sunnis at times were 
threatened with decapitation for refusing to vilify the three caliphs." 


9 Babayan, Mystics; eadem, Safavid synthesis. 
10 Quinn and Melville, Safavid historiography 241; Stanfield-Johnson, The Tabarra'iyan 47. 
11 Ibid, 54, 57, 67. 
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This early Safavid method of "proactive" conversion to Shi'i Islam is attested 
to in at least one surviving eleventh/seventeenth-century Safavid manuscript 
illustration depicting Shah Isma‘l’s accession to the throne (Figure 13.3).!* The 
young ruler is shown wielding a sword as he stands on a stepped pulpit resem- 
bling a minbar, while the immanent Imam ‘Ali holds an open document— 
possibly declaring Isma‘l’s divinely decreed right to rulership—as he hovers 
above him in a mihrab-like niche. On the right, the shah’s Qizilbas forces— 
identifiable by their distinctive red headgear called “Haydar's crown" (taj-i 
Haydart)'—approach a group of men on the left. Ismail himself holds his 
sword aloft, apparently ready to assail (perhaps even decapitate) any member 
of the assembly who refuses to abide to the Shi‘ faith and engage in ritual curs- 
ing. This form of sectarian subjection is so astonishing to several men that they 
bite their index fingers, a typical Persian gesture of astonishment, fear, and 
grief.!^ With action and suspense, this image potentially records early methods 
of Safavid conversion to Shi'ism by the sword, not the pen. 

By the reign of Shah Tahmasp 1 (r. 930-84/1524—76), the practice of ritual 
cursing became more institutionalized through the establishment of a corps 
of professional *disavowers" (tabarra'iyan). These cursers formed part of the 
ruler's entourage in the palace and they also accompanied him while on the 
road. Additionally, they oversaw public cursing in mosques, markets, squares, 
and quarters in various cities, where they also doubled-up as spies.? Without a 
doubt, they formed part of Shah Tahmasp's larger anti-Sunni project to Shi‘ify 
Persian lands as wellas to distinguish himself from his Ottoman counterparts.!6 

As a case in point, in his letter to Sultan Süleiman 1 (r. 926-74/1520-66), 
Tahmasp linguistically and symbolically equates the third caliph ‘Uthman to 
the eponymous founder and subsequent rulers of the House of Osman, all of 
whom were, to his mind, deserving of divine punishment. Tahmasp warns the 
Ottoman monarch that he has gone astray of the right path—of the guidance 
of the ahl al-bayt—and that if he is to seek salvation, then he must proclaim 


12 This painting appears in an illustrated history of Shah Isma'il produced in Iran during the 
1090s/1680s. Detailed information about the manuscript can be found in Morton, Date 
and Attribution. A list of its paintings and its relation to other illustrated chronicles of 
Shah Isma'l are addressed in Wood, The Tarikh-i Jahanara, esp. 104, Table 3. 

13 On the taj-i Haydari, see in particular Moin, The millennial sovereign 81, 89-90. 

14 See the entry on “finger” (angusht) in Steingass, Persian-English dictionary 114, especially 
the verbal expression “to place the finger in one's mouth" (angusht ba dandan gazidan, 
angusht bar dahan nihadan, and angusht bar giriftan) as well as the genitive construct for 
the “finger of amazement” (angusht-i tahayyur/ta'ajjub/hayran/hayrat). 

15 Stanfield-Johnson, The Tabarra'iyan 48, 51. 

16 On Shāh Tahmasp’s anti-Sunni activities, see Stanfield-Johnson, Sunni revival. 
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FIGURE 13.3 The young Shah Ismail ascends to the throne, Ta'rikh-i Jahangusha 
(The History of the World Conqueror), Iran, 1680s. 
BRITISH LIBRARY, LONDON, OR. 3248, FOLIO 74R. 
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his obedience to ‘Ali.!” He then addresses the Ottoman request that the Shi‘is 
stop cursing the companions of the Prophet, retorting with aplomb: “Until the 
Last Judgment we will lift our heads from the dust of the grave and will curse 
‘Uthman, Abū Bakr, and Umar” Per Tahmasp's reasoning, this practice must 
continue because the three companions, much like the Ottoman dynasts them- 
selves, are the evil “oppressors of the family of the Prophet and the enemies of 
the ahl al-bayt.* This particular conflation of past grievances and present pol- 
iticking permeates Shah Tahmasp’s letter, much as they are elided in Safavid 
curse lists that include the names of Sunni enemies ranging from ‘Uthman to 
the Ottomans.'? Such accusations did not go unnoticed or unanswered by the 
Ottoman Sunni ruler and members of his religious elite.20 

Ritual cursing was a hallmark of Shah Tahmasp’s reign. The “disavowers” 
under his predecessor Shah Isma‘ll 1 comprised a relatively impromptu force, 
while his successor Shah Ismail 11 (r. 984-5/1576-8) banned the practice of 
tabarrw altogether. To a large extent, the institutionalization and spread of 
cursing practices accelerated after 917/151, when ‘Ali ‘Abd al-‘Ali al-Karaki 
(d. 940/1534) penned his treatise entitled “Breath of Divinity in Cursing 
Witchcraft and Idolatry” (Nafahat al-lahut fi lan al-jibt wa'l-tag hit). Besides his 
treatise on the virtues of cursing, this Safavid Imami Shi‘ jurist was appointed 
shaykh al-islam (chief jurist) by Shah Tahmasp, from whom he received the 
authority to hire and dismiss all religious and military officials throughout 
Iran.?! Although al-Karaki’s oeuvre remains to be studied in detail, it is clear 
that he held a highly esteemed and powerful position and hence commanded 
profound influence over religious affairs and practices within Iran. In addition, 


17 Naval, Shah Tahmasb 227. 

18 Ibid. 228-9. 

19 For a discussion of the ‘Uthman-Ottoman linguistic elision in Safavid ritual cursing, 
see Calmard, Les rituels shiites 126-8. On the Qizilbàg notables who had cursers who 
preceded them in parades while crying out curses against the Ottomans, see Stanfield- 
Johnson, The Tabarra'iyan 62. 

20 The Ottomans likewise accused Shi'is, especially the Quzilbas, of disbelief. In his collec- 
tions of fatwas, for example, Sultan Süleiman's shaykh al-Islam, Ebüssu'üd Efendi, accuses 
the Qizilbas of disbelief and innovation (küfr ü bid‘atler) because of their cursing of Abu 
Bakr and Umar. He also notes that whosoever curses the Sunnis, from the Prophet's com- 
panions to Mu‘awiya, deserves punishment (tair) and must be thrown into jail (hapis). 
See Düzdag, Seyhiilislam Ebussu'úd Efendi 174-5, 178. 

21 On al-Karaki, see Abisaab, Converting Persia 27; idem, The ulama of Jabal 'Amil; idem, 
Karaki; Stanfield-Johnson, The Tabarra’iyan 59-60; Calmard, Les rituels shiites 126; 
Arjomand, Two Decrees; Babayan, Mystics, Monarchs, and Messiahs, 306—7; Newman, The 
myth of clerical migration. 
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his strong anti-Sunni views are palpable in a number of Safavid elite and popu- 
lar practices. One of these is ritual cursing, which, along with other cultural 
and religious activities during the Safavid century, served to enforced Shi'i ide- 
ology and religious cohesion within Persian lands. 

Al-Karakt's treatise on cursing offers a fascinating “manifesto” on the merits 
of cursing and vilifying (lan va-ta'n) Sunni opponents, itself a critical com- 
ponent of Safavid sectarian belief systems concerned with proper creed and 
hence salvation, heaven, and hell. In its structure, al-Karaki's text looks some- 
what like a tafsir, with selected Quranic verses that mention the benefits of 
cursing, followed by an overtly anti-Sunni explanation of the verses’ meanings. 
The extracted verses put to this particular Shi'i hermeneutical exercise include, 
among others, "The curse of God is on disbelievers" (Q 2:89), "Certainly God 
will condemn the oppressors" (Q 1118), and "Those who offend God and His 
Prophet are cursed in this world and the next. A shameful punishment awaits 
them" (Q 33:57). Al-Karaki explains that the damned disbelievers (kafirun) 
and oppressors (zalimün) who will be punished on earth and in the afterworld 
(ftl-dunya wa'l-akhira) are Abt Bakr, Umar, Uthmán, and any individual who 
was unjust towards ‘Ali and the ahl al-bayt. Cursing these Sunni enemies, he 
argues, is not just permitted ( ja'iz) but a requirement (wajib), because express- 
ing “hatred of God's enemies forms an integral part of one's faith (uman).?3 
Ergo, for al-Karaki cursing and hatred are a virtuous endeavor and a “most 
beloved form of devotion" (ahabb al-“ibadat).?* 

Al-Karaki systematically aims to prove that the first three rashidün are 
deserving of ritual curse on earth as well as punishment in the afterlife. The 
reasons for retribution that he lists are many.?? For example, he accuses Abū 
Bakr of having denied Fatima her rightful inheritance after the Prophet died; 
he castigates "Umar as insincere in his support of Muhammad since he fled the 
battlefield at Uhud and Hunayn;?* and, last but certainly not least, he reserves 


22 Karaki, Nafahat al-lahüt 20. 

23 Ibid, 26. 

24 Ibid, 21. 

25 Fora list and study of Shi'i accusations against the Prophet's companions, see Kohlberg, 
Some Imami Shi‘ views. 

26 ‘Umar is also accused of having denied the Prophet a pen and tablet on his deathbed 
so that he could write an explicit will designating ‘Ali as his rightful successor. This Shi‘ 
accusation against ‘Umar made him not only the subject of ritual cursing but also the 
centerpiece of a later Safavid festival known as the “feast of the killing of Umar” ('id-i 
Umar-kushan). In these festivals sponsored by Shah ‘Abbas 1 (r. 995-1038/1587-1629), 
straw mannequins and effigies (threaded with animal droppings) of the Sunni antagonist 
were ritually cursed, murdered, and burned in the main square of Isfahan. The curses 
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his most acerbic comments for 'Uthman, whom he accuses of having burned 
the Quran.?” Al-Karaki’s attack on “Uthmán is surely intertwined with several 
Shi'i discourses on the Quran, which argue that the ‘Uthmanic codex (mushaf'i 
Uthmant) was censured at the hands of the Sunnis. As a result of this altera- 
tion, references to ‘Ali and his vicegerency (walaya), the ahl al-bayt, and the 
Imams were expunged from the Quranic recension produced under 'Uthman's 
supervision during the middle of the first/seventh century. Thus, the Quran of 
‘Ali (mushaf-i Alt) underwent falsification (tahrif), its original form only to be 
restored at the End of Time.?8 

Although Safavid attitudes towards the Uthmánic codex were not as antag- 
onistic as those found in pre-Buwayhid texts, it is nevertheless clear from 
al-Karaki's treatise on cursing that narratives about ‘Uthman burning copies 
of the Quran were revived in Safavid clerical circles. For al-Karaki, ‘Uthman’s 
putative burning of the Quran is *enough to show unbelief (kufr). No one does 
such a thing unless he is a disbeliever (kafir) in the religion of the Prophet (din 
al-Mustafa).?? *Uthman is here divested of the believer's title of “Muslim” and 
excommunicated from the Islamic umma. Along with ‘Umar and Abi Bakr, he 
thus joins the ranks of the disbelievers (kafirun), oppressors (zalimün), and 
sinners ( fasiqun) mentioned in the Quran as deserving of damnation and 
infernal tortures (‘adhab).°° Put simply, the only real Muslim believer (mu'min) 
is he who believes in “Al¡.31 

One last point raised by al-Karaki addresses another significant topic while 
also explaining his treatise's peculiar title, "Breath of Divinity in Cursing 
Witchcraft ( jibt) and Idolatry (taghut).” He reports that ritual cursing was prac- 
ticed by the earliest members of the Prophet's household, and itis therefore due 
to religious precedent that Safavid believers should emulate this meritorious 


included a number of foul-mouthed invectives, including calling ‘Umar a “son of a whore, 
son of a dog, and excrement of the earth." See Calmard, Shi'i rituals and power 161-3; 
Dakake, Hiding in plain sight 346; Massé, Croyances et coutumes i, 166—9. 

27 Karak, Nafahat al-lahüt 73-4, 99-15, 132. 

28 OnShi‘iinterpretations of the Quran and the question of tahrif, see in particular Kohlberg 
and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and falsification 24—30; Kohlberg, Some notes; Lawson, Note 
for the study of a Shri Quran'; Tisdall, Shi‘ah additions. 

29 . Karaki, Nafahat al-lahüt 132. 

30 For the Shi'i doctrine of accusing the Prophet Muhammad's companions of disbelief 
(takfir sahaba), see Kohlberg, Some Imami Shri views 148. 

31  Foral-Karaki's use of the term heretics (Q 5:47: “Those who do not judge in accordance 
with what God has revealed are heretics"), from which he extrapolates a detailed roster 
of the first three caliphs’ false decrees and evil deeds, see his Nafahat al-lahiit 99-113, 
esp. 104. 
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tradition of execrating the enemy. He notes, for instance, that ‘Ali himself used 
to ritually curse Abu Bakr and “Umar, whom he maligned as the “two idols of 
the Quraysh” (sanamay Quraysh).?? Although Shi'i maledictions also included 
‘Uthmān— forming a triumvirate of cursed ones (mala'in thalatha)?? —Abü 
Bakr and ‘Umar tended to be coupled as one unit. As a conjoined entity, they 
are referred to in Shi'i textual sources by the subversive code names jibt and 
taghut, both of which mean false idol and appear in the title of al-Karaki's 
treatise.34 Without a doubt, the Safavid cleric forwards his anti-Sunni dis- 
course by lifting both terms from the Quranic verses that enquire: *Have you 
not seen those who were given a portion of the Book (al-kitab), who believe in 
false deities and idols (al-jibt wa'l-taghut)? [...] They are the ones whom God 
cursed (la‘anuhum Allah), and those who are cursed by God will have nobody 
to protect them" (Q 4:51-2). Sunni foes— past and present—are here shown by 
al-Karaki to be merely idolaters, polytheists, and heretics, whose ultimate pun- 
ishment will be cursing by God. In Safavid Shi‘ theory and practice, then, the 
curse is not just a repeated slogan of dismissal or the assertion of a maledicting 
formula. Much more precisely, it is telling Sunni “non-believers” to go to hell. 
During the Safavid century, cursing functioned as an orally uttered sign in 
early attempts to draw clearer boundaries between Sunnism and Shi‘ism. As 
Abisaab notes in this regard, “it made allegiance to the latter almost incon- 
ceivable without a rejection of the former.”?> In some sense, the Shi‘ rejec- 
tion of Sunni figures is tantamount to a breaking of icons, in which an agent 
impounds his opponents’ idols, figuratively obliterates them, and jettisons 
them to hellfire.38 Such iconoclastic acts—be they oral, visual, or material— 
are never purely destructive, however. They creatively help build contrasting 
systems of faith and a new world order by radically transforming sacred entities 
and what they signify. Indeed, via Safavid maledictory metaphors, the found- 
ing fathers of Sunni Islam are symbolically recast into idols that are damned to 
hell. This “semioclasm”?” causes a break in meaning through which iconoclas- 
tic acts are intended to invigorate and propagate the “true” (Shi‘i) faith through 
its “most beloved act of devotion”: that is, cursing and rejecting idols (Sunni 
figureheads) and damning to hell their idol-worshipers (members of the Sunni 


32 Ibid, 161. 

33 Calmard, Les rituels shiites 122. 

34 Dakake, Hiding in plain sight 344. 

35 Abisaab, Converting Persia 27. 

36 On the destruction of oppositional idols, see Latour, What is iconoclash? 27-8. 

37 On the Barthesian notion of "semioclasm" and semiotic breaks in meaning within icono- 
clastic acts, see Rambelli and Reinders, What does iconoclasm create? 24, 36. 
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community). In Safavid Iran, Shi‘ ritual cursing was therefore nothing if not an 
iconoclastic illocutionary sign. 

The Safavid conceptualization of idols transcended textual sources such 
as al-Karaki’s treatise since it formed part of ritual cursing that took place in 
mosques, markets, city squares, and other public arenas. For these reasons, dis- 
courses about idols benefited from popular currency, influencing other spheres 
of Persian cultural and artistic expression during the tenth/sixteenth century. 
One such field of production was the painterly arts. Beyond the themes of idol- 
atry and iconoclasm, Safavid paintings attest to an interest in, and intriguing 
alteration of, the story of the Prophet Muhammad's return to Mecca and his 
breaking of the idols at the Ka‘ba. Sunni biographical and historical sources 
describe the event as Islam's decisive triumph over Arab polytheism and hence 
a restitution of the monotheistic faith under the aegis of the last Messenger 
of God. Shi‘i texts, however, expand the story by describing how Muhammad 
lifted ‘Ali on his shoulders so that his son-in-law could take a leading roll in this 
pivotal event. 

While some Safavid manuscript paintings depict ‘Ali on Muhammad's shoul- 
ders, others Shi‘ify the episode further by depicting ‘Ali walking on top of the 
Ka‘ba—where he swings his mace at silver and gold idols on its roof—while 
Muhammad stands below, appearing as if a mere assistant and witness to the 
main action above (Figure 13.4). Even the gold pagan statuette on the ground 
is crushed under the feet of a little black devil, and not by the Prophet himself. 
This sectarian picturing of Muhammad's biography is without a doubt inspired 
by Safavid-period siras, including the painting’s accompanying Persian text, 
Nizam's biographical poem entitled Athar al-Muzaffar ("The Exploits of the 
Victorious”) completed in 974/1567.38 Like other illustrated manuscripts of 
the Islamic tradition, the painting thus illustrates a particular narrative epi- 
sode contained within the text proper. 

Yet the image's meanings and messages do not simply halt there. On the 
contrary, it expands the textual narrative by including several iconographic 
details that are especially noteworthy within a Safavid sign system aiming 
for sectarian differentiation via ritual cursing and other overt tactics of dis- 
tanciation. First and foremost, the inscribed band at the top the kiswa does 


38  Nizam's Athar al-Muzaffar presents a Shii view on Islamic history. It is a Persian-language 
mathnavi poem that was composed during the reign of Shah Ismá1l 1, i.e., during the first 
two decades of the tenth/sixteenth century. Its preliminary sections include a discussion 
of the Prophet, the Prophet's light, and how this light was invested in the Imams. On this 
Shi'i historical text, its illustrated copies, and the painting illustrated in Figure 13.4, see 
Rührdanz, Illustrated Manuscripts; Wright, Islam 182, fig. 135. 
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FIGURE 13.4 — Alibreaks the idols atop the Kaba as Muhammad stands below, Nizam, Athar 
al-Muzaffar (The Exploits of the Victorious), Iran, 1567. 
CHESTER BEATTY LIBRARY, DUBLIN, PER. 235, FOL. 55R. 
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not include the shahada but rather the (repeated) Shi'i walaya, which pro- 
claims that “There is no God but God, Muhammad is His Prophet, and “Ali is 
the friend of God"? As noted previously, the Shi'i walaya—also known as the 
“third shahada"—is reported to have been declared by Shah Isma‘ll 1 upon 
his accession to the throne. Thereafter, it became more widespread in Iranian 
visual culture via epigraphic inscriptions on buildings and Safavid manuscript 
paintings, especially those depicting the kiswa as a backdrop to ‘Ali’s (and not 
Muhammad's) breaking of the idols at the Ka'ba. Just as the Shi‘i walaya adds a 
third and final codicil praising the vicegerency of ‘Ali, so too does the painting 
insert its own visual clause heralding the imam’s leading role in the founda- 
tional iconoclastic act of Islamic history. 

The Shi'i walaya is related to both communal prayer and ritual cursing. First, 
in Safavid Iran the call to prayer (adhan) was similarly expanded from Shah 
Isma‘ll’s time onward. At times, the traditional dual formula, “Come to prayer, 
come to salvation,” was augmented by two additional phrases inviting the Shi'i 
faithful to “come to the best of deeds," and that "Muhammad and “Ali are the 
best of mankind."^? According to Safavid belief and practice, then, prayer is an 
invitation to salvation not only through the performance of good deeds but, 
just as critically, by following the path of the best of men (khayr al-bashar), 
Muhammad and “Ali. Salvation is the promise of eternal life for those who 
believe and enact the "true" or "proper" faith, i.e., Shi'i Islam. Evidently, those 
who do not are doomed to hell. 

Secondly, the Shi'i walaya was closely intertwined with—and construed 
as the polar opposite of—ritual cursing in Safavid Iran. The believer's asso- 
ciation with ‘Ali and the Imams was referred to as walaya, a politico-spiritual 
rapprochement or drawing close that appears to have been articulated in 
contradistinction to barda, itself a form of distancing or dissociation from 
a perceived enemy. The double credo of avowing and disavowing created a 
clear binary, sharpening the divide between Shi'i and Sunni Islam. Without a 
doubt, this attempt at signaling a chasm was delivered through both oral and 
visual signs. 

Returning to the painting of the breaking of the idols at the Ka'ba, a similarly 
split structure of saved and damned in the image's foreground can be detected. 
Here, it appears that, on the left, Muhammad, ‘Ali, and the young, beardless 
Hasan and Husayn find salvation through their iconoclastic act while two indi- 
viduals on the right—might they be the “false idols,” Abū Bakr and ‘Umar?— 
seem to follow the little black devil below. As such, the manuscript painting 


39  OntheShi'i walaya, see Takim, From bid'a to sunna. 
40  Stanfield-Johnson, The Tabarra'iyan 57; and Calmard, Les rituels shiites 115. 
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invites its elite reader-viewer to witness the superiority of ‘Ali, to declare the 
Shi'i walaya, and to reject all idols, be these statuettes of pagan gods or the 
double jibt and taghut of Sunni Islam. 


2 Picturing Judgment Day 


Just like ritual cursing, Safavid paintings could function as double signs posit- 
ing tawalla against tabarru’. Unlike textual sources and oral execrations, how- 
ever, images offer their viewers the “intensified illusion of having unmediated 
access to meaning,”*! since visual signs give the appearance of circumventing 
the intervention of a verbal code. Certainly this crafted semblance of manifest 
reality does not exist qua reality; rather, it is formed through an operation of 
codes to create what Stuart Hall has called a “communicative event."*? In occa- 
sions of avowing and disavowing, both Safavid preacher and artist encode their 
messages for respondents and observers who have benefited from exposure to 
Shi‘ religious and political discourses in mosques, palaces, squares, and other 
arenas. Within Safavid Iran, the communication of Shi'i state ideology was 
widespread, its codes of engagement more or less naturalized as a “given” by 
the mid-tenth/sixteenth century.*? 

At this time, sermonizing and the painterly arts became closely aligned, 
both within Safavid palatial spheres and more public contexts. One exam- 
ple of the intertwining of homiletic and pictorial practices is the practice of 
religious storytelling with pictures. As mentioned previously, textual sources 
record the presence of official cursers at Shah Tahmasp’s court; they also make 
it clear that such cursers mingled with displayers of religious images and 
popular preachers in the main square of Tabriz. The most valuable record of 
this Safavid intermixing of cursing, preaching, and image-making is without a 
doubt the travelogue penned by the Italian traveler Michele Membré after his 
1539-42 trip to the court of Shah Tahmasp. He describes these crowded public 
“communicative events” in the following words: 


The Safavids paint figures, like the figure of ‘Ali on horseback and with a 
sword, and when people see this figure said to be “Ali, they grab their ears 
and take off their hats, as if in reverence. In their squares, there are many 


41 Potts, Sign 31. 

42 Hall, Encoding, decoding 92. 

43 On the sign’s strongly fixed ideological value, and thus its position as a ‘natural’ sign, see 
ibid., 97. 
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Persian popular preachers (zaratani, lit. “charlatans”) seated on a carpet 
on the ground. They have a number of large paintings (carte longhe) with 
figures. These preachers carry in their hands small sticks with which they 
show figure after figure. They predict the future and tell stories based on 
these figures, for which people give them money. There are still others 
with books in hand, from which they read about the battles of ‘Ali and the 
wars of ancient kings and Shah Isma‘il. People give money to hear [these 
stories]. Still others, known as the “cursers” (teperrai = tabarra’t), [are 
paid to] curse the Ottomans (Ottomani) and sing songs about how the 
Shah should go to Constantinople and install his brother Sam Mirza on 
the throne.** 


Membré offers a lively eyewitness description of Safavid folk practices in the 
main square of Tabriz. Here, preachers, cursers, augury-tellers, and storytell- 
ers armed with large painted images and hand-held manuscripts entertained 
the hoi poloi with Persian tales of kings, both past and present, and the battles 
of Shi'i heroes, from Imam “Ali to Shah Ismail. Among the crowds were curs- 
ers, who denounced not just Sunni figureheads but the Ottomans as well. It 
is also clear from Membré's account that picture storytellers delivered their 
image-based performances with sticks that functioned as pointers.* Finally, 
with or without visual aids, these Safavid deliverers of stories, sermons, curses, 
and auguries engaged in their respective trades for monetary gain, and not pro 
bono. 

Such popular practices did not just take place in the public squares of 
Safavid Iran. Within palace quarters, Shah Tahmasp also had in his employ 
official cursers and augury-tellers. Moreover, it is evident from the large-scale 
Falnama paintings of the 950s/1550s that these images were used for foretell- 
ing in royal spheres as well. Combining elite and popular practices was not 
a novel endeavor in mid-tenth/sixteenth-century Iran; several decades earlier 
al-Karaki, the leading Imami jurist, had already turned the popular practice 
of cursing into a quintessential marker of Shi'i orthopraxy. What was unprec- 
edented, however, was the monumental scale of the Falnama paintings (at ca. 
58 x 43 cm), their emphasis on eschatological themes, and their facing good or 
bad omens written in Persian. 


44  Membré, Relazione 59. 

45 Chelkowski argues that picture storytelling should be considered a Qajar practice sup- 
ported by elite—not folk—patronage. See Chelkowski, Narrative painting 98. However, as 
Membrés travelogue clearly proves, picture storytelling was indeed: 1) a Safavid practice; 
and 2) guided to a general public. 
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Today Shah Tahmasp’s illustrated Falnama is dispersed, yet one of its paint- 
ings depicting the Last Judgment is of paramount importance (Figure 13.5).*6 
While its accompanying textual augury does not survive, its many iconographic 
components offer a fascinating view into how Safavid eschatological concepts 
were expressed and promoted in Iran during the early modern period. For these 
reasons, it is critical to examine its figural elements and component parts in a 
detailed manner. The painting’s iconographic details are many and its struc- 
ture is clearly divided into three horizontal registers and include, from bottom 
to top: groups of male and female believers and sinners gathered on the Day 
of Reckoning (Figure 13.6); the Prophet Muhammad and Imam ‘Ali with angels 
in the middle ground (Figure 13.10); and eleven seated figures and a bundle of 
gold flames on either side of a tree in a lush landscape above (Figure 13.9). 

The lowermost register depicts groups of women and men gathered on the 
Day of Judgment (Figure 13.6). To the right and observing the event stands 
the Angel Gabriel, who places his right hand on his cheek in a gesture of awe. 
Immediately adjacent to Gabriel sit a group of women, clad in white burial 
shrouds and without any facial deformations. These women surely must rep- 
resent the believers, whose good faith and actions—as recorded in the books 
of deeds they grasp firmly in their hands—secure ultimate salvation for them. 
Conversely, the sinners and disbelievers bound for hell are represented out- 
wardly through a variety of pictorial tactics, including black robes, black or 
gray faces and bodies, distended red tongues, and animal heads. These individ- 
uals’ fates are made clear through the rendition of their external appearances, 
with a particular accent on the face. As Christian Lange has shown, the face is 
widely considered in Islamic thought to act as a seat of honor, the mirror of the 
human soul, and an indicator of innate characteristics (al-akhlaq al-batina).*? 
Within the Safavid pictorial rendition of the Last Judgment, the blackened 
face thus provides its viewing audience an outward and clearly legible sign of 
eschatological doom. 

Other signs of damnation include the disfiguration of humans into animals, 
most especially pigs (or boars) and monkeys (or apes). In Islamic religious 
thought, monkeys are deemed a sign of doomsday. From the time of Quranic 
revelation, the ape served as the very emblem of depravity and turpitude.*8 
In several verses in the Quran (inter alia, 2:65 and 5:60), believers are warned 
that God will transform sinners into accursed apes and swine on the Day of 


46 The painting is published along with a one-page descriptive entry in Farhad with Bağcı, 
The Book of Omens 190—91, cat. no. 55. 

47 Lange, “On that day” 438-9, 445. 

48  Lichtenstádter, “And become ye accursed apes" 175. 
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FIGURE 13.5 The Last Judgment, Ja far al-Sadiq (attributed), Falnama (Book of Omens), 
Tabriz, 15508. 
HARVARD ART MUSEUMS/ARTHUR M. SACKLER MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, 1999.302. 
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Judgment.* Along with pigs, monkeys are therefore associated with eschato- 
logical metamorphic events as described in the Quran.5° Further elaborated 
within hadith compilations and works of tafsir, the monkey is also described 
as a portent sign of the end after a period of tribulations or civil strife known as 
fitan. In these texts, the human’s deformation is referred to as maskh, or puni- 
tive metamorphosis.?! Maskh joins two other punishments—i.e., khasf, the 
engulfing of sinners, and qadhf, the pelting of stones against them—to form a 
triad of signs that herald the hour of Reckoning (isharat al-saa).5? This triple 
calamity of deformation, submersion, and lapidation warns sinful Muslims of 
apocalyptical retribution—itself a rhetoric of admonishment that is echoed 
visually in the Safavid painting, in which groups of men with boar and mon- 
key heads join other sinners with distended tongues and bloodied, truncated 
limbs (on the left) and men turned upside-down or engulfed in the ground 
(on the right). 

Previously, scholars have argued that this painting represents specific groups 
of sinners destined for hell as described in Islamic eschatological writing.5? 
Such sinners include the idolaters (monkeys), deceitful traders, transgressors, 
narcissists, hypocrites, false witnesses, hedonists, drunkards, spies, slanderers, 
and usurers (pigs).** Although the Last Judgment painting does include groups 
of the damned, their respective sins are not at all clear, however. With no picto- 
rial labels and no surviving augury text, it is not possible to clearly identify the 
sinner's respective vices and violations. Despite a lack of labels and captions in 
the image, the painting's viewers could nevertheless engage in creative inter- 
pretation of these culturally inflected visual signs. 

Such pictorial auguries and narratives were surely tinted by the cultural, 
political, and religious current present at the Safavid court during the 1550s. 
Among these varied currents was the ritual cursing of Sunni opponents as 
idolaters, heretics, and disbelievers doomed to hell. Within this particular 
context, images of the damned could take on correlative meanings and cater 
to contemporary discourses on salvation, especially in light of the impending 
millennium. The black faces of the sinners may provide one example of this 
potential double reading, fusing both general and specific narratives on the 
Last Judgment. The black-face trope finds its roots in Quran 39:60, which states 


49 For the Quranic verses that describe the transformation of humans into apes, see ibid., 
156-7. 

50 Cook, Ibn Qutayba and the monkeys 53-4. 

51 For a general discussion of maskh, see Traini, La métamorphose. 

52 Rubin, Apes, pigs, and the Islamic identity 91. 

53 Farhad with Bağcı, The Book of Omens 191. 

54 MacDonald, Day of Resurrection 159-60. 
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briefly: “On that day when faces will be white or black.” The day points to a 
moment of reckoning, when the white faces are said to belong to the faithful 
bound for paradise while the black faces are those of sinners, unbelievers, apos- 
tates, hypocrites, people of innovation, and people of erroneous opinion and 
sectarian or heretical inclinations (ahl al-ahwa”) destined for hell.55 Without 
a doubt, much like Islamic textual sources, the Last Judgment painting makes 
a clear distinction between good and evil, saved and damned. However, the 
more probing question here remains: by what “sectarian” and thus “heretical” 
inclinations do hell’s denizens abide according to this painting and a Safavid 
Shi‘i worldview? 

From the earliest Shi‘i texts, such the Tafsir of Furat al-Kufi (d. 300/912), to 
al-Majlisi’s (d. 110/1698) later Safavid compendium of Shi‘i hadiths entitled 
Bihar al-anwar (“Oceans of Lights”), efforts were expended (especially during 
the seventeenth century) to couch the so-called “partisans” of the Sunni cause 
as pagans and non-believers embarked on a path towards perdition. A clear- 
cut dichotomy pervades Shi'i texts, in which the people of paradise are posited 
against the denizens of hell, with the first referring to the Imams and the faith- 
ful initiates while the second encompasses the enemies of the Imams and their 
partisans.> For example, Furat al-Kufi notes that: “He who dies without having 
known his Imam dies the death of the ignorant pagans,’>” in essence arguing 
that Sunnis do not belong whatsoever to the Islamic faith. He continues by 
lauding Imam ‘Ali and his ability to serve as an ultimate judge during the Day 
of Resurrection, noting that: “Without ‘Ali, truth would not be distinguished 
from falsehood, nor believer from non-believer"5? Echoing such words about 
the Imam, the Safavid ruler Shah Tahmasp, who commissioned the illustrated 
“Book of Divination” to which the Last Judgment painting belongs, recorded a 
hadith qudst (saying by God) in his autobiography, in which he states that God 
admonished: “Had everyone accepted the love of ‘Ali, then God would not have 
created Hellfire."5? Put simply, in Shi'i exegetical works as well as in the Safavid 
ruler’s own memoires, hell is both created and reserved for those who refuse to 
accept the Imam—namely, the so-called Sunni “heretics.”60 


55 Lange, “On that day” 430. 

56 Amir-Moezzi, Pre-existence of the Imam 150. 

57 Idem, Super-existence of the Imam 123. 

58 Idem, Some remarks n8, citing Furat al-Küfi's Tafsir, no. 503. 

59 Shah Tahmasp, Tadhkira 51. 

60 For a discussion of the punitive deformation (maskh) of enemies of the ahl al-bayt, in 
which *Uthman is described as turned into a toad, see Amir-Moezzi, The divine guide in 
Shi'ism 16, 93, 129, 171. 
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Related evidence can be found in other illustrated Persian books of divina- 
tion, including in a painting depicting hell (Figure 13.7). Here, the sinners sit, 
kneel, or stand among golden flames, as scorpions and snakes bite at their limbs 
and a large red demon wields a fiery mace. Above the painting is the Quranic 
verse stating that “It [hell] has seven gates: a class [of sinners] is assigned to 
each one of those gates.” (Q 15:44). While the Quranic excerpt only mentions 
seven generic classes of sinners, its facing augury gives further details by offer- 
ing an inflected admonition: “You must keep company with a devout and pious 
person who loves the people of the family of the Chosen One [Muhammad] 
and the Approved [‘Ali], so that evil and hardship leave you.”*! This image is 
thus semiotically restricted by its attendant text: its visual signs may appear 
vague or general at first glance, but upon its activation through augury its offi- 
cial readings are carefully enclaved to make clear to its elite viewer-reader that 
those who are pious and devout—and consequently deserving of paradise— 
are those who embrace the Shi‘ faith. Expanding the augury's textual men- 
tion of hypocrites, infidels, and non-believers, the overt insinuation here is that 
these classes of sinners are, to some extent, by-words or code-names for the 
term “Sunni.” 

These two Safavid divinatory paintings of hell are by no means excep- 
tional. Other Persian texts and images engage in similarly sectarian tactics. For 
example, al-Varamini's Ahsan al-kibar (The Best of the Grand Men), a history 
of the Shi‘i imams, was produced as a manuscript in 837/1433. Most paint- 
ings were added to the manuscript in 932/1526 by the portrait painter Qasim 
ibn “Ali, who included epigraphic praises of Shah Tahmasp embedded within 
his paintings.®? While the manuscript contains numerous paintings of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the imams, one illustration accompanying a sec- 
tion of the text reporting a miracle performed by Imam Husayn depicts hell 
(Figure 13.8). Here, the sinners are kneeling while chained together in a blaze 
of flames in the pit of hell, whose entrance (or mouth) is symbolically depicted 


61 The full English translation of the Persian omen (Topkapi Palace Library, Istanbul, H. 1702, 
folio 57r), provided by Sergei Tourkin, is included in Farhad with Bağcı, The Book of Omens 
292. For a discussion of this “Book of Divination’ (but not its hell scene), see Bağcı, Images 
for foretelling. 

62 The manuscript’s date of transcription has been read as 837/1433. However, its fully 
developed nasta‘liq script suggests that it is a Safavid, not Timurid, manuscript. On the 
question of dating, see Stchoukine, Qasim ibn ‘Ali 45. For further information about this 
manuscript, see Akimushkina and Ivanova, Persidskie miniatyuri no. 35; Thompson and 
Canby, Hunt for paradise 108-9. 

63 For further information on this late Timurid to early Safavid portraitist, see Blair, Qasim 
‘Ali. 
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Due to rights restrictions, this illustration is not 
available in the digital edition of the book. 


FIGURE 13.7 Sinners tortured in hell, Jafar al-Sadiq (attributed), Falnama (Book of Omens), 
Iran, ca. 1575-1600. 
TOPKAPI PALACE LIBRARY, ISTANBUL, H. 1702, FOLIO 56V. 
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FIGURE 13.8 Sinners tortured in hell, al-Varamini, Ahsan al-kibar fi ma‘rifat al-a'immat 


al-azhar (The Best of the Grand Men: On the Knowledge of the Immaculate 
Imam), Tabriz, ca. 1521-26. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF RUSSIA, ST. PETERSBURG, DORN 312, FOLIO 391V. 
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by a large growling dragon in the lower right corner. A number of demons 
club the shackled sinners with maces or else force them to drink molten or 
putrid liquids. Snakes and scorpions also torment the denizens of hell under 
the infernal tree Zaqqum, whose black and red fruits take the shape of human 
heads.® Finally, a white monster’s head hovers in the hilly landscape to the 
right of the Zaqqum. 

While the painting remains relatively imprecise with regards to the identity 
of the depicted sinners, its accompanying text allows its reader-viewer to inter- 
pret its contents within carefully delineated parameters. Indeed, the narrative, 
related by Jabir ‘Abdallah Ansari, states that Imam Husayn miraculously was 
able to open the gate of heaven. Therein were the Prophet Muhammad, Amir 
al-Mu'minin ['Ali], and the four companions of Husayn, Hamza, Ja‘far, Tayyar, 
and ‘Aqil. The Prophet then addresses Jabir, telling him that, “You would be 
a believer (mwmin) if you trust in whatever the Imams do and not question 
them.” Thereafter, Muhammad shows Jabir hell, in which he sees the shuyukh,*5 
Mu‘awiya, Yazid, Walid, Mughira, Abu Jahl, and others all chained together. 
Their tortures, he notes, are more severe than those of all other sinners in hell. 
The text thus invites the painting's viewer to identify these key opponents of the 
Prophet, ‘Ali, and Husayn as the figures shown chained together and viciously 
beaten by demons. Their careful horizontal aligning across the painted page 
echoes the text’s enumeration of names, and both the text and its image echo 
the roster of opponents who were ritually damned in Safavid cursing practices. 
Without a doubt, then, the manuscript owner and his circle of reader-viewers 
were invited—either directly, by insinuation, or via common cultural praxis— 
to see within images of hell the symbolic presence of Sunni “heretics,” thereby 
reinforcing the Shi'i precept that heaven is reserved for those who believe in 
and follow the Imams. 

Returning to the Last Judgment image belonging to Shah Tahmasp's Falnama, 
these many interrelated Safavid texts and images help explain why the eleven 
Imams are depicted kneeling in a paradise-like setting at the very top of the 
divination painting (Figure 13.9). Here, they sit as a collective, divided into two 


64 On the Zaqqúm tree, see Q 37:62-67; and on the tree's representation in the Timurid 
“Book of Ascension,” see Caiozzo, Une curiosité de l'enfer musulman. 

65 The exact meaning of the term shuyükh is unclear here. It may refer to Sufi mystics or 
else to the spiritual leaders of the Sunni community. In the dual (shaykhan), it also refers 
to Abū Bakr and ‘Uthman as the “older men" in comparison to the younger ‘Ali. On the 
shaykhan, see Kohlberg, Some Imami Shii views 146-7. 
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groups by a large tree, perhaps the Lote Tree of the Limit (sidrat al-muntaha).*8 
Two of them touch their adjacent companions on the shoulder in a relational 
act suggestive of paternal-filial relations, thereby evoking the genealogical line 
of the Imams. Their faces are encircled by flaming gold and silver nimbi; the 
two Imams closest to the tree have white facial veils while all others bear no 
facial features.’ It appears that the two veiled Imams are, on the right, the 
Mahdi (with an inscription reading Sahib al-Zaman or “Lord of the Age”) and, 
on the left, Hasan, whose name is not legible even though he sits next to a 
clearly identified Husayn. 

Whether they are depicted with white veils or a pink skin tone, all the 
Imams' faces are rendered featureless in this Safavid painting. This particular 
technique of figural representation appears to emerge from, as well as to pro- 
pel forward, the Shi‘i belief that the Imams are pure and impeccable beings 
emerging from the pre-existential world of shadows or particles, in which 
they exist as light silhouettes (ashbah nur), spirits of light (arwah min nur), 
or shadows of light (azillat nur).£8 Safavid paintings from Shah Isma‘ll’ s time 
onward depict the Prophet Muhammad and the Imams as partaking in the 
same light—the light of God and the light of Muhammad—their faces too 
sacred and radiant to behold.5? 

Their appearance in a paradise setting is not unprecedented either. Indeed, 
ascension narratives penned by Shi'i authors relate that Muhammad saw the 
Imams' names inscribed on the Throne of God”? or else witnessed their pres- 
ence at the Throne as bundles of lights. One particularly apt saying by the 
Prophet records Muhammad glancing at the feet of the Throne, stating: "I saw 
twelve lights each containing an inscription in green indicating the names 
of my legatees, from the first, “Ali b. Abi Talib to the last, the Mahdi of my 


66  InaShi'i context, the tree can also symbolize the family tree of the Prophet, in which 
case this particular tree may well act as a nature metaphor for Muhammad’s genealogy 
and the Imamate rather than the Lote Tree of the Limit. Such an allegory is found in a 
number of statements, including a saying attributed to Ja‘far that notes: “Muhammad is 
the trunk of prophecy and its branch is the Imamate.” The saying is cited in Amir-Moezzi, 
Pre-existence of the Imam 135. 

67 Technical analysis suggests that these faces were most likely painted as such, their facial 
features not removed or repainted at a later date. See Farhad with Bağcı, The Book of 
Omens 323, fn 16. 

68 | Amir-Moezzi, Pre-existence of the Imam 140-41. 

69 Fora discussion of the Safavid pictorial use of the facial veil and its sectarian implications, 
see Gruber, When nubuvvat encounters valayat 55-61. 

70 Amir-Moezzi, Imam in Heaven 180. 
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community.”” Ascension tales likewise record God speaking to the Prophet in 
the following words: "Muhammad, I created you, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn as 
figures of light out of my light. [...] Those who accept your authority become 
close companions in my eyes, and those who struggle against it become 
unbelievers."? From the hadith to ascension tales and omen-paintings, Shi'i 
texts and images sought to memorialize the Imams' pre-existence as light 
sources emanating from the heavenly spheres as well as to project their post- 
existence in paradise, the eternal abode promised for the righteously faithful. 

In its upper section, the Last Judgment painting also includes a gold bundle 
of flames, which is inscribed with the name of Fatima and praise formulas in 
her honor. Her corporeality is entirely subsumed by the teardrop outline that 
is set ablaze, in some sense paying tribute to her honorific epithet, al-Zahra’ 
or “The Radiant One.” In a Shi'i interpretative framework, this non-physical— 
even immaculate—abstraction of the Prophet's daughter appears to render 
her as the so-called “confluence of the two lights" (majma‘ al-nurayn)’3— that 
is, the intersection of the light of prophecy (as Muhammad's daughter) and 
the light of the Imams (as Al's wife and maternal figure of the Imamate). Shi'i 
hadith compilers and theologians likewise linked Fatima to the Quranic verse 
of light (ayat al-nur, Q 24:35), stipulating that the verse's expression “light upon 
light” should be interpreted as “Imam upon Imam.’ The lamp is thus analogized 
to her womb, itself the birthplace of the Imamate.”* Moreover, as recorded 
by al-Majlisi, beyond her inceptive role, Fatima is also believed to enlighten 
the Day of Judgment, illuminating a post-apocalyptic heaven like a sun guid- 
ing the Shii community to salvation.”* In sum, she serves as the Mistress of 
the Day of Judgment who both vindicates and redeems."6 In the Safavid Last 
Judgment painting, therefore, the Imams and Fatima function as a visual sign, 
proof, and argumentation (hujja) in favor of the rightful restoration of sacred 
order according to the Shi'i millenarian worldview espoused and publically 
promoted by Shah Tahmasp, who couched himself as both a sayyid and ‘Alid 
ruling on behalf of the hidden Imam.”” 


71 lbid. 

72 Colby, Early Imami Shi'i narratives 145-6, citing Furat al-Kufi. 
73 | Amir-Moezzi, Pre-existence of the Imam 133-4, 137. 

74 Pinault, Zaynab Bint “Ali 74. 

75 Cited in Ruffle, May Fatimah gather our tears 89. 

76 Sered, Rachel, Mary, and Fatima 134. 

77 Quinn, Dreams of Shaykh Safi al-Din 138. 
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Beyond Fatima and the Imams, Muhammad, “Ali, and the angels all hold 
preeminent positions within Shi'i belief systems concerned with the escha- 
ton. It is for these reasons that they occupy the central portion of the Safavid 
painting of the Last Judgment (Figure 13.10). In the image’s central register, the 
action's main protagonists are depicted and they include, from left to right: the 
angel Israfil, nicknamed the “Possessor of the Trumpet" (sahib al-qarn), which 
is sounded to announce the Day of Gathering; and the angel Michael, who 
holds the scales of justice (mawazin) and is believed responsible for weighing 
the deeds of mankind.”3 As in the Last Judgment painting, this triad of angels 
(Gabriel, Michael, and Israfil) is widely found in Islamic works on angelology. 
Just as significantly, they are central to sectarian views of the Last Judgment. 
In Shi'i textual sources, for example, the three angels are described as appear- 
ing to the world during the advent of the Mahdi, at which time they rally the 
faithful to swear allegiance to him.”? Moreover, a number of Shi'i hadiths, such 
as those compiled by al-Majlisi, state that all three angels are the mala'ika 
al-Qa'im (the angels of the Riser/Mahdi) as well as the angelic companions 
of the Prophet Muhammad and Imam “Ali, both of whom are depicted to the 
right of Michael.$0 

‘Ali stands while gesturing to the Prophet, who himself sits on a carpet 
next to the so-called “banner of mercy” (liwa? al-hamd), which is raised on the 
Day of Judgment and guarded by an attendant wearing an orange robe. Were 
it not for the captions inscribed above their flaming nimbi and the two long 
black tresses that are reserved for the Prophet (Figure 13.11), it would be almost 
impossible to tell the two protagonists apart. Both wear gold embroidered 
robes, both have white veils that hide their facial features (but not their ears), 
and both emit the same radiant bundle of light from their heads. Moreover, 
it appears as if the Prophet Muhammad is here acting as if an observer, his 
capacity for intercession (shafa‘a) on his community’s behalf in large part ren- 
dered dependent on ‘Ali’s agency or intermediacy. The prophetic prerogative 
is quite literally pushed to the side. Instead, it is ‘Ali who appears to rise to the 
occasion. 


78 The term mizan (singular) is a general term for justice, whereas mawazin (plural) takes on 
a clear eschatological signification in the Quran (7:8-9; 12:47; and 13102-3) as the scales of 
justice. It is believed that the scales will be set up for the Day of Reckoning in the Garden 
of Paradise (MacDonald, Paradise 336) or else on the “area of gathering" (ard al-mahshar). 

79 Madelung, Angels in Shi‘ism 219. Shi'i texts also narrate that these angels spread their 
protective wings over the Imams. See Schimmel, Deciphering the signs of God 230. 

80 On the malikat al-Qa'im, see Majlisi, Bihar lii, ch. 27, 349, and liii, ch. 29, 62-63. 
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FIGURE 13.304. Aland Muhammad, with identifying captions inscribed above their 
flaming nimbi, interceding on behalf of sinners during the Last 
Judgment, Jafar al-Sadig (attributed), Falnama (Book of Omens), 
Tabriz, 15508. 
HARVARD ART MUSEUMS/ARTHUR M. SACKLER MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, 


1999.302. 


Besides becoming more “prophet-like” in his intercessory duties and picto- 
rial appearance, Imam “Ali is also conceptually positioned within a greater 
Shi'i eschatological landscape. Not only does he seem to surpass Muhammad, 
he inches ever closer to God, becoming, to borrow Amir-Moezzi's fitting 
expression, an "Imam-God."?! This more sacred form of ‘Ali represents him as 
a final judge, who, like God, is entrusted with assigning heaven and hell. To 
give just a few further examples of ‘Ali’s quasi-deification, Shi'i authors such 
as Furat al-Kufi, al-Ayyashi (ath/1oth century), and al-Majlisi record a number 
of statements that effectively serve to elevate the Imam to godly proportions, 
according to which “Alí is said to have declared: “I am the Rewarder (dayyan) 
of men on the Day of Reckoning; I am he who assigns the Garden or the Fire, 


81 . Amir-Moezzi, Some remarks 106. 
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no one enters without my designation; I am the Great Judge (between good 
and evil, al-faruq al-akbar); |...] I have learnt the science of fortune and misfor- 
tune. [...] Iam the successor to the Messenger of the Lord of the worlds; I am 
the Judge of the Garden and Fire."?? In such statements attributed to ‘Ali, hell 
is not strictly under God's dominion; rather, it also falls under the purview of 
the Imam’s jurisdiction. 

Similar statements are found in the corpus of Shi'i hadith on the Mahdi or 
Qa'im, especially as gathered by al-Majlisi. For instance, a number of sayings 
attributed to God make it clear that a refusal to accept the Imam's vicegerency 
is tantamount to refusing Muhammad's prophecy, and hence constitutes a 
conscientious and deliberate refusal to enter paradise. This syllogistic prem- 
ise posits that paradise is not granted but rather sought after and secured via 
swearing allegiance (walaya) to ‘Ali. For example, the belief in the Imam's 
active agency is recorded in a statement made by God to Muhammad, accord- 
ing to which: “Whoever denies ['Al's] right, denies your right. Whoever refuses 
to accept him as his master, refuses to accept you as his master; and who- 
ever refuses to accept you as his master, verily he refuses to enter paradise”83 
Besides stressing individual responsibility in the process of salvation, Shi‘i had- 
iths continue to promote the Imam as judge-like, the distributor of paradise 
and hellfire, and the possessor of the Kawthar pond.?^ Last but certainly not 
least, Shi'i hadiths describe the Day of Resurrection as a "time of realization," 
when Muhammad will hand over his standard to ‘Ali, who will then serve as 
chief of all created beings that will congregate under his flag.85 Like these Shit 
eschatological texts, the Safavid painting similarly suggests a handing over of 
the reigns of power, with Imam ‘Ali acting as Chief Intercessor and Master of 
the Day of Judgment. 


3 Curse Signs 


In its pictorial complexity, the Falnama painting invites its viewers to visually 
navigate and contemplate its many constituent signs. Its pictorial codes can be 
unraveled and deciphered via iconographic details, related textual evidence, 
and the cultural setting of its production. On the one hand, this image of the 
last judgment was certainly used as a pictorial omen for Safavid divinatory 


82 Ibid., 17-8. 

83  Majlisi, Bihar li, ch. 6, 69-70. 
84 Ibid, liii, ch. 29, 96, 112. 

85 Ibid. liii, ch. 29, 71. 
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practices, aiding inquirers in palace quarters determine whether a course of 
action was propitious to pursue or not. On the other hand, the painting also 
could fulfill a variety of other functions beyond its use for seeking auguries 
within the context of an approaching millennial mark by offering one mech- 
anism (among many) to enact and strengthen an elite Safavid Shi'i religious 
worldview. Its character and use were saturated with possibilities, and it thus 
could catalyze multiple significations. 

First and foremost, the painting should be considered a warning sign. It 
admonishes its viewers of what events lay ahead at the Day of Judgment, when 
believers will be separated from non-believers. The righteous and pious will 
be granted paradise, while the disbelievers and sinners will be thrown to hell. 
From stealing the wealth of orphans to engaging in backbiting, offenses that 
carry the punishment of hellfire are quite varied in the Islamic eschatologi- 
cal imagination. In the painting, various classes of sinners—from those whose 
faces turn black to those who are engulfed in the ground—are represented as 
suffering the punishments of hell already at the moment of Judgment. These 
sinners, however, are visually positioned against Imam ‘Ali (as intercessor 
and judge) and the Imams (as eternal inhabitants of heaven), their transgres- 
sions strategically circumscribed by the overarching visual rhetoric of the Last 
Judgment scene. Through this pictorial bracketing and polarity, the viewer is 
hailed to interpret the transfigured sinners as offenders of the faith, and in this 
instance specifically as offenders and opponents of the Shi'i faith. While this 
interpretation is not clearly elucidated in the composition, it is indubitably 
insinuated by pictorial and compositional means. As such, the Last Judgment 
scene functions as a pictorial caveat, warning its audience that Shi‘ism must be 
considered the only true religion (madhhab-i haqq).°° 

Secondly, the painting functions as a covenant of the faith expressed in 
visual form. It provides an overt sign of the ascendancy and authority of the 
Shi'i faith within an apocalyptical landscape. Preachy and sanctimonious, it 
engages in a holier-than-thou visual discourse. Shi‘ism here is not disguised 
or dissimulated as the doctrine of tagiyya would dictate. Instead, within the 
ascendant Safavid religio-political complex, the painting is not even a form 
of “hiding in plain sight."57 Rather, as a large-scale image produced under the 
aegis of a ruling monarch of staunch Shi'i persuasion, it represents a total 
upturning of taqiyya: it is a pictorial oath of the faith, both binding and proudly 
declamatory. 


86 Calmard, Les rituels shiites 115. 
87 This term is borrowed from Maria Dakake's discussion of the Shi'i doctrine of secrecy. See 
Dakake, Hiding in plain sight. 
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Thirdly, the painting’s oratorical qualities mimic the Safavid practice of rit- 
ual cursing, itself a slogan or “external sign”88 of the true faith. The political 
division between the Safavids and Ottomans became increasingly vocalized 
through the symbolic language of religion over the course of the tenth/six- 
teenth century. The Safavid cursing of Sunni opponents both past and pres- 
ent appears to have been an important component of the state-sponsored 
program to implement Shi'i ideology across Persian lands. This oral practice 
aimed to create a stronger binary of creedal concepts as well as a crisper defini- 
tion and disambiguation of true vs. false faith. By placing walaya (association, 
allegiance, or avowal) against bara (dissociation, malediction, or disavowal), 
the uttering of maledictions also invited respondents to rejoin in kind by 
emitting curse formulas. 

This responsorial activity could also be enacted by other loud “slogans,” 
including paintings. Indeed, pictorial images act sometimes like rhetorical invi- 
tations to their viewers, who themselves can engage in a variety of responses, 
from active contemplation, to semiotic decipherment, to affective response. 
Within a Safavid context, therefore, one cannot help but wonder whether 
paintings—especially one that so clearly posits walaya versus barda as salva- 
tion versus damnation—could act as visual aids in both private and public, 
elite and popular, practices of cursing. In this instance, execrations could mul- 
tiply across the classes and media, soliciting viewers and listeners to curse and 
vilify Sunni opponents in response, as per the dictates of the Shi'i rejoinder to 
ritual cursing: “Better too much than too little!” (bish bad kam mabad).89 

From warning to covenant and curse, the Safavid Last Judgment painting 
functions in a variety of ways. It is a vision (ru'ya), augury (fal), and image 
(stra) of the Day of Reckoning, an eschatological prophecy (malhama), a 
pictorial allegiance (walaya) to Shi‘ism and its figureheads, a manifestation 
(mazhar) of the true faith, and an invitation to curse (lan) those destined for 
hell. It telescopes and channels these multiple meaning-laden visual modes, 
proving that an image is worth a thousand words, especially when it offers an 
intensified illusion of unmediated access to an “eternal now. 

Just as significantly, the Safavid painting offers a sectarian vision of the 
Last Judgment and hell, revealing how painterly practices were deeply entan- 
gled with Shi‘i, millenarian, and apocalyptic worldviews, royal and popular 
practices of divination, and sectarian claims to authority and intercession 
at a moment of growing religio-political divide between the Safavids and 
Ottomans. Transcending the purely linguistic domain, these sorts of images 


88 Calmard, Les rituels shiites 114. 
89 On the response “bish bad kam mabad” in Shi‘ Safavid ritual cursing, see Calmard, Les 
rituels shiites 129; Stanfield-Johnson, The Tabarra'iyan 48. 
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bolster a culturally encoded system of visual signage in order to allow hell’s 
meanings to be both enclaved and open-ended all at the same time. As a sign, 
vision, augury, epiphany, and curse, the Last Judgment painting thus highlights 
how the visual imagination of otherworldly realms could provide an artful 
mechanism by which to reify the concept of hell within early modern Islamic 
eschatological thought. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Literature and Religious Controversy 
The Vision of Hell in Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawts Thawra fil-jahim 


Richard van Leeuwen 


Sometimes it appears that religion and literature are each other's natural foes. 
The lack of harmony between the two domains may partly result from different 
views about the function of texts. Whereas literary authors usually claim the 
liberty to explore new, sometimes controversial, visions of the human predica- 
ment and to dislodge traditional certainties, religious authorities generally see 
it as their task to uphold sacred models and preserve religious prescriptions. 
Both literary authors and religious authorities feel the responsibility to develop 
visions of the moral integrity of society, but whereas the latter tend to stabilize 
interpretations of texts and of the moral boundaries derived from them, the 
first usually propagate the pluriformity of the process of interpretation and a 
possible redefinition of moral boundaries. The different perceptions of texts, 
as a medium to either confirm or question established world-views, not only 
result in clashes between specific writers and specific religious authorities, but 
rather reflect frictions between different kinds of interpretive communities, 
with their own structures and institutions of authority, their respective modes 
of influencing society, and their mechanisms for self-perpetuation. 

In recent years, the clashes that have occurred between religion and litera- 
ture have mainly been related to Islam. The case of the fatwa of the Iranian 
leader Khomeini against Salman Rushdie, accusing him of apostasy because 
of certain allegedly blasphemous passages in his novel The satanic verses, gen- 
erated a world-wide debate about artistic freedom and the repressive nature 
of religion in general and of Islam in particular. This quite spectacular and 
shocking incident was followed in 1988 by a similar verdict by a prominent 
religious scholar in Egypt against the winner of the Nobel Prize for literature 
Nagib Mahfuz, who was accused of distorting Islamic history and advocating 
the death of God in his novel Children of our alley (Awlad haratina). In these 
and other cases, the condemnation of writers should be placed in the context 
of political and cultural conflicts both between the Muslim world and the West 
and within the respective societies in which these problems erupted. Although 
the verdicts were based on religious arguments, they were not restricted to the 
religious domain. 
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Against the accusations of heresy, both Rushdie and Mahfuz retorted 
that they had in no way intended to vilify or discredit religion, God, or the 
Prophet Muhammad, nor to incite the public to atheism or even scepticism. 
Both declared themselves to be Muslims and ascribed the outrage of the reli- 
gious authorities to misunderstandings and, especially, a misinterpretation of 
their texts. They insisted that their texts were fictional novels which were not 
intended to denounce religious truths or to propose an alternative vision of the 
Islamic history of revelation, but rather to reflect on the complexity of moral, 
social and political issues and their relationship with the religious domain. 
These reflections, moreover, belonged to the field of artistic expression and fic- 
tion, which fall outside the scope of religious judgement. The religious authori- 
ties were not impressed by these arguments. They insisted that the novelistic 
genre should not be considered as a separate, or autonomous, domain with 
regard to the discursive representation of reality. For them, there was only one 
discourse, only one reality, only one historical truth, and only one vision of 
reality. Thus, at least on one level, the conflict can be reduced to a difference of 
opinion about the nature of texts and their relationship to reality and truth.! 

These observations raise intriguing questions concerning the recurrent 
frictions between literature and religion. To what extent should generic dif- 
ferentiation be taken into account in disputes about the religious, and per- 
haps moral, evaluation of literary texts? Does the fictional character of a novel 
by definition make it incommensurable with religious truth claims? Can fic- 
tional literature even convey a truthful reflection of the religious attitude of 
the author or should it by its inherent nature be considered deprived of any 
serious religious significance? In other words, are the literary and religious dis- 
courses essentially different and separated, so that any effort to link them is 
useless? In this paper I would like to relate questions such as these to a literary 
work which produced a religious uproar in the 1930s and which permanently 
branded the author as a heretic (zindiq). In 1931 the Iraqi poet and philosopher 
Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi published his long poem Revolution in hell (Thawra ft 
l-jahim), an evidently controversial theme. It is remarkable that in later evalu- 
ations of his life and work, in which he is usually presented as a heretic and 
a sceptic, conclusions are based almost exclusively on his poetic work, and 
not, for instance, on an analysis of his philosophical essays or, even more strik- 
ingly, on a religious treatise he wrote in 1905 that contained a fierce refutation 
of Wahhabi doctrines. The question arises whether al-Zahawi’s treatment of 


1 See about the controversies about Mahfuz and Rushdie, Ruthven, A Satanic affair; van 
Leeuwen, Creation and revelation; Najjar, Islamic fundamentalism. 
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religious elements in his poems, and specifically in Thawra ft l-jahim, justifies 
the verdict of heresy. Or should his poetry, because of its fictional nature, be 
rejected as a criterion to assess his orthodoxy? And does the fictional nature 
of poetry not forcibly exclude an evaluation of al-Zahawi's references to reli- 
gion according to religious standards? Are doctrinal criteria adequate to judge 
a work of fiction? 

In the following we will first give a brief overview of al-Zahawr' life and 
work, before analyzing the text that concerns us here. It should be noted that 
we will not discuss al-Zahawi's poetic oeuvre as a whole, nor his philosophi- 
cal/scientific essays, which are controversial in their own way. We will limit 
our discussion mainly to al-Zahawi's use of the concept of hell in combination 
with his strategy of fictionalization.? 


1 Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi 


Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi was born in Baghdad in 1863? as the son of the mufti of 
the Iraqi province of the Ottoman Empire and studied the traditional Islamic 
sciences, although eventually he became more interested in the ‘modern’ dis- 
ciplines through his readings of such journals as al-Muqtataf and al-Mu‘ayyad. 
He was appointed to several official positions, especially in the field of educa- 
tion and in the judiciary. He led an eventful life, which was at least partly due 
to his rather recalcitrant character, and partly to his unconventional writings, 
which consisted of poetry and philosophical/scientific treatises. He remained a 
controversial scholar/intellectual throughout his life and was even summoned 
to Istanbul for a time and put under surveillance of the authorities. His poetry 
aroused the anger of religious scholars who accused him of heresy, because 
he openly put into doubt the compatibility of modern scientific insights with 
religious doctrines. He befriended such secularly oriented intellectuals as Faris 
Nimr, Shibli Shumayyil, Jurji Zaydan and Ibrahim al-Yaziji. Apart from his reli- 
gious scepticism, he became especially famous for his defense of women’s 
rights and his rejection of the veil for women.^ 

Al-Zahawi's name remains known mainly for his poetic oeuvre. His philo- 
sophical work is rather eccentric, because he was fascinated by the modern 
natural sciences but was unable to grasp their concepts and methodology. His 


2 Tam grateful to Luc Deheuvels (INALCO, Paris) for drawing my attention to al-Zahawi's text. 

3 For al-Zahàwr's biography, see Walther, Camil Sidqi al-Zahawi; Masliyah, Zahawi's philoso- 
phy; Widmer, Der 'iragische Dichter. 
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deficient absorption of the sciences resulted in ideas about the nature of mat- 
ter, gravitation and energy that would have been considered bizarre by special- 
ists even in his lifetime. In his poetry al-Zahawi was unconventional as well, 
not only because of the religious ideas that it contains, but also because of his 
rebelliousness against the Ottoman authorities. During his exile in Istanbul he 
wrote a fierce attack on the Sultan, for which he was punished with two weeks 
imprisonment, and in general he tried to incite the population to ‘wake up’ and 
stand up against obsolete ideas, anachronistic mentalities, repression, fatalism 
and injustice. The Iraqis should adopt a modern world-view based on scientific 
knowledge and a radical rationalism. 

The accusation of heresy and religious scepticism which was directed at 
al-Zahawi during his life and afterwards, was based mainly on his poetry, and, 
more specifically, on his collection al-Nazighat (“Incitements to evil”), pub- 
lished in 1924, and on Thawra ftl-jahim. The controversial verses focus particu- 
larly on the incompatibility of the traditional concept of God with scientific 
rationality: "When science lives, God will die," and: "Science came into the 
world after religion and sharpened its weapons, to deprive it of its place; reli- 
gion used to triumph over science, in the future it is science that will triumph.”> 
This scepticism repeatedly leads to a questioning even of the existence of God: 


When you were unable to solve the mystery of Nature, 
You persistently invented an interpretation thereof. 
You have created a God to solve your problem, 

But in the end He became your biggest problem.$ 


And: “I no longer know about Truth; did I create [God] or did He create me?"? 
Although verses such as these suggest a deep religious doubt, there are other 
verses that mitigate them to some extent, and that rather reveal a mystical atti- 
tude: “My religion is the unity of existence (wahdat al-wujud); there is no being 
but the mighty, eternal God.” Thus, perhaps al-Zahawi prefers a pantheist 
vision of God, inspired by Ibn al-‘Arabi, in which God becomes identical with 
the basic force in nature, which he calls "ether" (athir).° 

Before evaluating the significance of these controversial statements, we will 
now discuss the text that concerns us here in more detail. 
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2 Thawra ft l-jahim 


The poem Thawra fi l-jahim by al-Zahawi consists of almost 400 double verses 
divided into 24 parts by sub-headings. It is a narrative poem, in the sense that 
it tells a coherent story centred on a main character and contains dialogues 
between the different protagonists. In the first part, the poet relates that he 
has died and, while lying in his grave, sees Munkar and Nakir, the two angels 
of death, approaching with ominous faces, eyes spitting fire, large teeth, and 
thick snakes in their hands. The grave becomes narrow and suffocating. The 
two angels start interrogating the dead man with a gruff voice about what he 
has done during his life. The poet feels like a sparrow sitting before a vulture 
and simulates that his soul has never known any doubt. Upon the persistent 
questions of the angels, he finally confesses, however, since for a “free poet” 
hypocrisy is reprehensible and inadmissible.!? 

After this brief introduction, the conversation between the two angels and 
the poet is represented in a more detailed way. The poet claims that Islam and 
God are his religion, but he says that during his life he has been a “slave” with- 
out freedom, unable to act freely. He argues—shivering—that he has obeyed 
the religious obligations and that he believes in Muhammad and the Quran. 
Still he acknowledges that there are many things in religion about which the 
mind says the opposite of what the heart claims," and that in his youth he was 
a believer, but later in his life was beset by unrest and doubt, so that in the 
end he did not know what to believe. As far as angels, devils and jinn are con- 
cerned, for instance, the poet says: “God has created many creatures in heaven, 
on earth, and in between, but I am in doubt about everything that the mind 
and intelligence, in their weakness, are unable to understand.”? 

When questioned about God, the poet states that he has no doubt about 
the existence of God, but he complains that God has allowed the devil to sow 
doubt in the hearts of human beings. He asks: “Why should I be punished 
when everything I have done was predetermined? I had no free choice. Is it jus- 
tice to create a devil who sows doubt? There are injustice and violence every- 
where without heaven intervening."? And about the nature of God, he avers: 
“Everything that exists has only one God, who does not perish, and that is 
“ether,” from which all life derives and to which everything after death returns. 


10 Zahawi, Diwan 715-7, tr. Widmer, 50-2. 
11 Ibid., 717/52. 
12 Ibid., 720/56. 
13 Ibid. 721/57. 
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Between God and ether there is no distinction except in expression, when your 
feeling leads you correctly."^ 

The poet realizes that these statements can harm him and laments that 
"The word of pure truth is forbidden for free men even in the grave” He 
resigns himself to his fate, but reproaches the angels that they pester him with 
senseless questions. Why have they not asked about what is in his heart? About 
his defence of the fatherland, his loyalty to friends, his fight against evil, his 
defence of women? And why is his poetry not taken into account? In poetry 
lie “the liberation of a people and an admonition.” In his poems he has estab- 
lished Truth as a rock to build upon. Should they remain silent about this while 
asking many questions about what is untrue? The angels retort that they are 
only interested in the true faith and continue to interrogate him about such 
notions as the Mountain of Qaf, Gog and Magog, and Harüt and Marüt. The 
poet, resigning himself to his fate, exclaims that he does not know anything 
about these things and that his mind orders him to deny their existence.!6 

In the final part of the interrogation the poet calls in the help of “ether,” 
the Lord: "You are my only Lord; through You I live and will decay in my grave; 
You are the Almighty under whose Authority the graves will remain.” This 
supplication enrages the angels, who now expose him as a heretic destined 
to go to hell. They throw stones at him, while he screams: "Forgive me! My 
whole philosophy was only what my weak mind dictated to me. The "You are 
my Lord’ was a mistake!” However, his fate has been decided. He is beaten 
with clubs, they throw pitch over his head and scourge his head and face. His 
grave becomes hot like an oven and he loses consciousness. When he awakes 
he finds himself in chains. 

Next, the angels take the poet to paradise, and show him its joys and plea- 
sures to increase his spite. Then he is thrown into hell, which is a ravine filled 
with fire and screams, scorpions, serpents, lions, panthers, faces black as pitch, 
eyes spitting fire, food of the Zaqqum tree and red and black fire for drinking. 
The poet meets Layla, who bemoans her beloved, and the poets al-Farazdaq, 
al-Akhtal, Jarir, al-Mutanabbi, al-Ma'arri, Bashshar and Imrw’ al-Qays. They are 
all great poets and philosophers, since “the abode of the ignorant is paradise.”!9 
There are not only Arabic literati in hell, but also Christian ones, such as Dante 


14 Ibid., 722/58. 

15 Ibid. 723/59. 
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and Shakespeare, because they didn’t attach much significance to religion. 
A typically incorrigible ‘Umar al-Khayyam sings the praise of wine. Then the 
poet meets a group of philosophers and scientists, such as Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Copernicus and Darwin. A large and rather diverse group of think- 
ers follows, among them Spencer, Fichte, Spinoza, Bruno, Newton, Renan, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Zarathustra, Epicurus, al-Kindi, Ibn Sma, Ibn Rushd, Ibn 
al-Rawandi and al-Tisi.?° 

Of this group Socrates is the most strong-willed. After he has explained the 
origin of the fire burning in hell, he declares: “Development will end our cur- 
rent situation. When we remain steadfast the difficulties will disappear thanks 
to the progress of science. In this valley there are wells from which great quan- 
tities of petrol spout. In the course of time these wells will dry up”?! Now it 
is the turn of al-Hallaj to proclaim his bitterness. He reproaches God: “Why 
haven't You protected me during my life? It was my fate that the people should 
kill me. Should I be punished here as well? Has Fate made a mistake?”?? 

Subsequently, a smart “sinner” invents a machine that can extinguish the 
fire and a weapon that can kill a large number of people with one blow, as 
well as a device by which a man can make himself invisible. At that point a 
young man holds an inflammatory speech instigating the millions of inhabit- 
ants of hell to revolt. Is it justice that someone who is forced to unbelief for one 
hour should burn in eternity? “We have served science, were killed for it and 
now suffer punishment.’23 He summons them to liberate themselves by using 
violence and reclaim their rights. The people in hell take up their arms and 
go to battle. Al-Ma‘arri proclaims: “You have only wretched huts, made of fire, 
whereas the blockheads live in palaces in paradise; fire is the fate only of those 
who strive for lofty aims—a bad outcome!”?* 

A fierce struggle ensues, which is described vividly. Bellies are ripped open, 
heads fly off, blood flows; hot winds blow, the angels throw lightning, moun- 
tains and seas; the devils, embittered, too, help the rebels against the angels 
guarding hell. God’s throne shakes, the heavens nearly fall down and the angels 
finally take flight. The rebels enter paradise flying on the backs of the devils. 
They throw the blockheads out after a brief struggle and occupy the magnifi- 
cent palaces. Only those who have advanced the good may stay. During the 
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festivities the poet sighs: “This was the great revolution through which times 
became better in their long course.”25 

The final lines contain the plot which changes the perspective of the whole 
poem and which can to some extent be considered an anti-climax: “And when 
I woke up in the morning from my sleep, the sun shone in the sky; it turned 
out that everything had not been real but a dream I had dreamt because I had 
eaten cress.”26 


3 Truth and Illusion 


Readers of Thawra fi l-jahim who are even faintly familiar with Arabic litera- 
ture would immediately be reminded of Abu ‘Ala al-Ma‘arn’’s famous work “The 
epistle of forgiveness" (Risalat al-ghufran), and we can be sure that al-Zahawi 
had al-Ma'arri's poem in mind as a model. However, the resemblance is lim- 
ited to concept and form, and the differences are perhaps more significant. 
Whereas al-Ma'arri describes a visit to hell by someone else and lets him 
observe it rather than experience it, al-Zahawi describes himself as the unfor- 
tunate "traveller" and suffers the tortures himself. Moreover, the discussions 
embarked upon by al-Ma'arri's protagonist are focused on literary matters and 
poetry, not on the injustice of God's judgement. It would appear that al-Zahawi 
may have borrowed al-Ma‘arri’s concept, but that his message is much more 
radical. Another obvious influence is Dante's Inferno. In his discussion of 
Thawra ftl-jahim, Nasir al-Hani claims that al-Zahawi became acquainted with 
Dante's work through a summary and analysis in a Turkish study. This could 
also be the way in which al-Zahawi had access to another potential source, 
Victor Hugo's Dieu and La fin de Satan.?” 

It is clear that al-Zahawi intended to use the setting of hell for a much more 
controversial purpose than his prominent predecessors. Whereas Dante uses 
cosmological and eschatological visions to link hell to earthly morality and 
thereby rationalizes its function as a punishment for sins, al-Zahawi on the 
one hand stresses the punitive function of hell as part of a moral system, but 
on the other hand questions this morality and even inverts it. Like Dante and 
al-Maarri, al-Zahàwi refers to traditional visualizations of hell, even with ref- 
erence to the Quran, creating a sense of familiarity in the setting of the nar- 
rative. This realism is enhanced by taking the figure of the poet—in the first 


25 Ibid., 737/79. 
26 Ibid., 738/79. 
27 Hani, Muhadirat 58-9. 
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person—as the perspective from which the story is told. The poet undergoes 
all the horrendous experiences himself and through his person draws the read- 
ers into the experience, enabling them to identify with him. By emphasizing 
his weakness, as a human being, opposite the enormous forces of judgement, 
he expects to arouse a feeling of sympathy and compassion in the reader dur- 
ing his ordeal. 

By constructing a traditional setting and perspective, al-Zahawi draws the 
reader’s attention to the immense contrast between the standards imposed by 
the faith and the limitations of the human experience. Judgement is based on 
the acceptance of certain doctrines, but there are several obstacles that may 
make this acceptance difficult. The first is the deficiency of the human mind, 
that is, its inclination to try to understand phenomena in a rational way and 
explain them in rational terms. It is very difficult to accept explanations that 
are outside the scope of this rationality, or, even worse, it may be impossible for 
the human mind to internalize phenomena by other means than its rational 
capacity. The second obstacle is that this “weakness” is exploited by the devil, 
who uses the inability of humans to rationalize their explanations not only to 
sow doubt, but also to seduce them to unbelief in the existence of God. 

The nature of hell as the quintessential site of punishment imposes a matrix 
of morality, which is carefully constructed in the interrogation by Munkar 
and Nakir. It requires, first, adherence to Islam and belief in the existence of 
God, and, secondly, the practicing of the religious duties; it entails belief in 
the Quran in its entirety and in elements of seemingly secondary importance, 
such as the existence of angels and jinn, the bridge in the hereafter and the 
Mountain of Qaf. It is, in brief, a matrix in which morality is reduced to belief 
in a system of doctrines and prescriptions that are seen as a complete, undif- 
ferentiated whole. There is no distinction between central and marginal issues; 
there are no exceptions; it is, moreover, a system that is abstract, devoid of any 
practical significance. It seems to have its own logic, constructed around the 
concept of hell, apparently aimed only at recruiting souls to inhabit it, rather 
than to evaluate, differentiate and punish specific sins. 

The poor poet who is subjected to this severe set of rules tries to wriggle 
his way out of it through a number of strategies. First, as was noted above, he 
emphasizes human weakness, beset by the evil whisperings of the devil, and 
he calls upon God's mildness and clemency. Secondly, he tries to introduce an 
element of relativity into the system by differentiating between, for instance, 
essential and secondary doctrines. The first are indispensable for evaluating 
piety, while the latter cannot be embraced by the rational mind and therefore 
cannot be accepted as an essential criterion for religiousness. To support this, 
he argues that the Book may be true, but that interpretations may be wrong, 
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thus relativizing the whole process of deriving religious knowledge from the 
Quran and reducing at least part of the system of rules to the human effort 
of interpretation. This relativization does not, apparently, diminish the poet's 
belief in the essentials; on the contrary, it is the insistence that the whole 
system should be accepted as equally true which makes the poet doubt the 
essentials, too. 

A third strategy used by the poet is to juxtapose the system of doctrines 
and rules with a system of values as the basis of moral judgement. This change 
of perspective turns the abstract matrix meant for 'collective' judgement 
into a practical template, which can be used to judge individual acts. It is not 
abstract, but linked to human experience in daily life. Thus, the poet enumer- 
ates his virtues and good deeds, which, although specific to his person and 
scattered over his life rather than integrated into a system, still justify a positive 
evaluation of his conduct and character. Whatever his beliefs and whatever his 
deviations from the rules, he has lived according to the values of which moral- 
ity should be a reflection. Although his individual acts may not be included 
in the doctrines, they still ultimately represent what the result and impact of 
religiousness should be. 

The poet's relativization of the moral matrix brings the values of morality 
back to human proportions. By doing this, however, the chasm between the 
system of doctrines and everyday human practice becomes so vast as to be 
virtually unbridgeable. For if the faith's doctrines have such a compelling force, 
what would be the sense of human agency and what is the ratio behind human 
weakness? Why has God, in commanding such severe rules, not equipped 
human beings with the power to adhere to them? Why, if He is almighty, has 
He given them the faculty of doubt, and why does He punish them if they sub- 
mit to it? How, if man has no free choice, can any punishment be justified? 
Here, the poet refers to the age-old discussion about man's freedom to act, 
which, within Sunnite orthodoxy, resulted not in a doctrine of predestination, 
but nevertheless in a narrowing of the space for human agency. The poet com- 
plains that since God has created him as he is, with all his deficiencies, and 
created a devil to exploit these deficiencies, He should not punish him in the 
end for 'sins' that he could hardly have avoided. If God wanted to punish him 
without committing an injustice He should have given him more freedom to 
choose and a greater capacity to understand His intentions. 

The poet's inability to solve the theological problems underlying the doc- 
trines results in a scepticism that is amplified by his awareness that the human 
mind is to a large extent capable of explaining phenomena and experiences in 
a rational way. The doubts about certain doctrines are inspired by their appar- 
ent incompatibility with the insights of modern science. Since the doctrines 
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are unable to give rational explanations, they are gradually pushed back by 
scientific knowledge, which can provide explanations that can be grasped 
by human intelligence. Here the poet shows his predilection for the natural 
sciences. It is no coincidence, of course, that hell is filled with scholars, phi- 
losophers and scientists, who have striven to discover the nature of the world, 
sacrificed their lives for the disclosure of Truth, and are now being punished 
for their noble efforts. Socrates praises the merits of science and progress, and 
in the end it is scientific inventions that destroy the traditional cosmological 
setup based on an unjust polarity between paradise and hell. 

The destruction of hell with the help of modern science symbolizes the pos- 
sibility of replacing the age-old obscurantist visions of life and the world with 
new insights. If science has the power to deconstruct traditional cosmology, 
it may also provide a rational basis for a system of values, and, moreover, pro- 
vide explanations for phenomena that have hitherto belonged to the domain 
of religious speculation. It is here that the poet poses his most radical hypoth- 
esis concerning religion: it may be true that God exists, but He should perhaps 
be identified as the basic force in the universe, which the poet calls “ether.” 
In al-Zahawr's philosophy, based on European scientific theories, "ether" is a 
non-substantial matter that *embodies" the elementary force in the universe, 
and thus, in an Aristotelian way, could be equated with a divine “energy,” a 
"prime mover." 

In al-Zahàwi's philosophy it is science that poses the greatest challenge to 
traditional religion. Religion, in its traditionalist form, seems to be part of an 
obscurantist world-view, in which scientific explanations do not exist or are 
invalid; in the future, science will provide rational explanations for phenom- 
ena about whose nature religion can only speculate. Hell is vanquished by two 
phenomena: scientific thinking and the awakening of a revolutionary spirit. 
This combination not only counters obsolete ideas, but also deeply-rooted 
structures of authority. 


4 Fiction and Theology 


After this analysis, we can try to assess al-Zahawi's intentions in writing his 
rather peculiar poem. It has been said that when King Faysal complained 
about the rebellious purport of the poem, al-Zahawi retorted: "Since I was 
unable to instigate a revolution on earth, I enacted a revolution in hell”28 It 
is clear that the controversial attitude of al-Zahawi concerning religion was 
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linked to a more general abhorrence of repression, fatalism, and the perpetu- 
ation of obscurantist ideas. He saw before him a future governed by freedom 
and a modern, rationalized world-view, which would liberate the society from 
backwardness and stagnation. Through the literary form he uses he expects 
the readers to experience themselves the injustice imposed on the poet and 
to be mobilized through their identification with him. The poet represents the 
reader and is subjected to injustice by a system based on a traditional interpre- 
tation of existence. The traditional view is subsequently dismantled, to set an 
example, it seems, for the readers: a call to revolt against injustice and back- 
wardness. It is important to keep in mind, however, that in the poem it is not 
the poet who calls for revolution, nor the scientists and philosophers, but a 
young hot-head who perhaps does not take into account the consequences of 
his rashness. The role of the poet himself is not described. 

An important narrative strategy adopted by al-Zaháwi is the strengthening 
of the fictional character of the text through the use of dialogue. A dialogue is 
by definition an open and contingent form of communication, based on argu- 
ments and rationality, and intended to convince and persuade. Still, it takes 
place during a physical encounter and is thus susceptible to outbursts of emo- 
tion, physical threats, and pressures connected with relationships of power. 
Dialogues present opportunities for manipulating the ‘dialogic situation, by 
way of lying, simulation, &c. Since dialogues are based on the provocation of 
direct responses and counter-responses, they are typically apt to question and 
even subvert fixed ideas and doctrinal systems, because forms of all-know- 
ingness would make any dialogue a priori senseless and impossible. Thus, by 
using the device of the dialogue, the poet aims to draw Munkar and Nakir into 
his discursive domain, that is, the domain of literature and poetry, in order to 
force them to deconstruct their monologic religious discourse, with its moral 
and prescriptive implications and the potential punishment following from it. 
In the poem the doctrines are thus drawn into a novelistic, fictionalized world 
that tailors the religious world-view to human proportions. Needless to say, 
the two angels refuse to enter into a real dialogue, thereby confirming the real- 
ity and consistence of the religious discursive system and its instruments for 
punishment. 

Although the poem is not a mere instigation to revolt and is clearly fictional- 
ized, it still contains an explicit religious component. With its exploration of 
the compatibility of science and religion, it fits in the context of intellectual 
developments in the interwar period, especially its avalanche of new scien- 
tific knowledge, political upheavals and ideological debates. If we compare 
al-Zahawr's thought to, for instance, the ideas of the reformist Rashid Rida, we 
see a similar fixation on politics, societal modernization, and incorporation of 
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scientific knowledge. Rida, too, tried to grasp the developments in Western sci- 
ence, and his interpretation of the nature of electricity and spiritism resembles 
al-Zaháawt's scientific speculations. However, whereas Rida sees no contradic- 
tion between science and religion and embraces new discoveries, al-Zahawi 
does not succeed in reconciling the two domains and ends up with a rather 
pantheistic view of religion. Whereas Rida saw modern science as a possibility 
to rationalize the faith, for al-Zahawi radical rationalism results in a rejection 
of not only obsolete manifestations of religion, but also of quite fundamental 
doctrines.”9 

Although he can be linked to the discussions within Islamic reformism, 
al-Zahawi cannot himself be considered a religious reformist. In a treatise writ- 
ten in his youth (1905),?? al-Zahawi fiercely attacked the ideas of the Wahhabis, 
whose influence was spreading to Baghdad at the time. It is remarkable that 
al-Zahaw1's arguments in this treatise are derived from a rather traditional form 
of theology and that he for instance rejects Mu'tazilite ideas about the Quran as 
heretical innovation (bid'a). He opposes the Wahhabi prohibition of tawassul, 
or mediation by saints, which was also rejected by Rida. He denounces the 
Wahhabi conviction that the attributes of God should be accepted, but does 
not embrace the Mu'tazilite doctrine that they should be interpreted meta- 
phorically. In short, al-Zahawi rejects the irrational ideas and rational ideas 
of the Wahhabis, clearly to oppose their violent and oppressive nature as a 
movement, and, especially, their adoption of anathematizing (takfir). He does 
not develop an alternative theological system rooted in the Islamic tradition. 
Although it is not a pamphlet advocating religious reform or a re-evaluation 
of theological thought, it is a serious treatise, which contrasts with al-Zahawi's 
literary work. 

The poem Thawra fi l-jahim, then, is not a component in a coherent theolog- 
ical system of reasoning, but rather a playful enactment of a religious dilemma. 
It is ironic that the poet undergoes the interrogations and torments that are 
precisely the object of his scepticism, without changing his view. During his 
life he would probably have rejected the existence of Munkar and Nakir, but 
their appearance before him does not instigate him to give up his doubts. It 
is ironic, too, that at a certain point during the interrogation he calls in the 
help of God, or “ether,” hoping that He/It will save him. In traditional conver- 
sion stories similar episodes are usually inserted to prove the powerlessness 
of idols, when confronted with the almighty powers of God. Perhaps the poet 
realizes this when he repents having said this. Does this mean that the poet 
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accepts the existence of God according to the traditional theodicy? Does it 
mean that the rebellion does not spring forth from a denial of His existence 
but from anger about the alleged injustice? After all, in the poem God's throne 
is shaken, but it does not fall. 

Perhaps the crux of the matter is that on discovering the truth of the doc- 
trines, the poet sees it as an injustice that God was unwilling to convince him 
of this truth during his life and now punishes him for what the poet considers 
to be God’s deficiency. After all, the poet now finds out that the doctrines are 
true, and it is this discovery which confirms his sense of injustice and which 
makes a revolution unavoidable. However, this revolt is directed against a spe- 
cific part of religion only, since God's status remains unscathed. Religion is to 
a large extent drawn into the sphere of secular struggles, excluding only God 
Himself. The revolution is thus not an attack on religion as such, but rather on 
the claims it lays on the secular domains of life and the ways in which these 
claims are shaped into doctrines, threats and authority. 

It is important, of course, that Thawra fi l-jahim is not a religious treatise, 
but a work of fiction. Its fictionality is emphasized by the final sentence, which 
relegates the whole adventure to the realm of dreams. This device is also used 
by Salman Rushdie, who incorporated some of the controversial episodes of 
The satanic verses into a dream. This relativization in Thawra ftl-jahim may be 
intended to avoid the accusation of heresy, of course, but it may also indicate 
that the author does not intend to deliver a theological religious statement, but 
rather create a narrative space for the staging of a moral dilemma, in its indi- 
vidual and human implications. Since the dream is presented as a nightmare, 
the contradictions in the adventure are not solved: like Mahfüz in his defence 
of Awlad haratinà, he can argue that he did not represent the revolt in hell as 
a positive event, but as something rather frightening, both in its actual hap- 
pening and in its consequences. The ironies and inconsistencies in the work, 
such as the poet's persistence in his ‘error’ in full view of the reality of the 
eschatological doctrines, are signs as well that the account is not intended as 
a blasphemous denouncement of religion or God, but rather as a visualization 
of the human predicament vis-a-vis the enormity of religious truth. The poet 
may ridicule certain rigid forms of religious authority, but in the end he does 
not ridicule God or religiousness as such. What is portrayed is not unbelief, but 
scepticism. 

By using the device of dialogue to strengthen the fictional nature of the text, 
al-Zahàwi juxtaposes the poetic and religious worldviews, defining his own 
work as being outside the realm of religious discourse. He exposes the absence 
of a dialogic potential in religious discourse, which is unable to compromise 
or to give up its monolithic claims. Still, at a certain point, the truth-claims of 
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religion are opposed by al-Zahaw1’s claim that poetry, too, contains a measure 
of ‘truth’ and represents a moral value system. In contrast to religious truth, 
however, poetic truth is part of a dialogue, an open worldview and a vision 
of ethics that can be understood by man. Does this poetic truth, in Thawra 
fi Ljahim replace religious truth? It is significant that in the dialogue with 
Munkar and Nakir the poet accepts the existence of God, but his vision of God 
is complex: He is almighty, but he allows the revolution to take place. In the 
end, God’s throne is shaken, but not toppled, so God continues to exist with 
His authority intact. Therefore, even if God is equated to ether, this should not 
be seen as a denial of God’s existence, but rather as a concept of God stripped 
of all its doctrinal attributes, as in the mystical, speculative vision of the high- 
est power. Apparently, it is not al-Zahawi's intention to destroy God or reli- 
gion, but only to create a space for posing questions and discussing moral and 
social dilemmas by limiting the domain of religious authority. It is of course 
understandable that in spite of its limited aims, religious authorities would be 
disturbed by the ultimate purport of al-Zahawi's poem. 

Although the poem as a piece of fiction rejects any religious authority 
and avoids the criteria of the religious interpretive community, its reference 
to poetry as containing some truth, opposing art to the angels' questions as 
truth versus untruth, could suggest some form of religious obstinacy. It can be 
argued, however, that the fictional nature of the poem would sufficiently pro- 
tect it against the criteria of religious evaluation. The poem may contain some 
truth, but it is the truth of scepticism rather than a truth that can be equated 
with religious doctrines. Rather than with theological doctrines, poems such 
as Thawra fi l-jahim should be compared with mystical texts, which contain 
speculations about the nature of existence and God, and combine experien- 
tial certainty with intellectual speculation. Whether God is God in the tradi- 
tional sense or “ether” as in the imagination of al-Zahawi is of no essential 
significance. What is important is the way in which religious belief is linked 
to the human experience and to human values. In this relationship religious 
doctrines, traditions and authorities are only of secondary importance. For 
al-Zahàwi once remarked that the question whether he was an atheist or not 
concerned only himself and no-one else.?! 

We can now clearly see the function of hell in al-Zahawi's poem: it is the 
locus where the struggle between doctrine and human experience takes place, 
where authority is effectuated, where traditional ideas are protected and pre- 
served, and where judgement is put into cruel practice. It is also a fictional set- 
ting, where dilemmas and contradictions can be shown in their full complexity, 
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without the necessity to reach a final judgement or to solve all the questions 
that are raised. And, finally, it is a setting where the reader can identify more 
than in any other setting with the fear, doubts and horror of the poet in his 
predicament as an essentially free, sceptic mind. 
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